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PREFACE. 



•»Ni*aB»» 



Asi each of the Seftiofts in thk volume eentalns a 
{hon gffay on the paftldulaf fubjca treated of, a per* 
fdft arrangiinent of the different parte of rural eco* 
noffiy has not been fo mueh ftudled m vaHetyt 
Seme of the agricultural dttalk are unavoidably mU 
nute ; and it has been deemed eligible to relieve the 
readcr^d attention by Introdudng other topkfej^ft te* 
didusj and more Intereftlng to the generality ofteadlf'^ 
tn a few inftanees falbs are alluded to$ and authori^ 
^uoted^ pofterior to the date of thefe effaye j thk th^ 
t.::;fV!*^f fti^HrfUf himfelf warranted to do when the 
^oih •'. ;■ flg that his readern 

'.. : ';- If? confirmed, and hlfi 



IV 

rcafonings elucidated by every authority lie couli 
^ procure. 

In acquiring the neceflary informalion regardin; 
ihe various branches of rural economy contained i: 
this volume, the author obtained the fame valuabl 
afliftance he enjoyed in treating the diiSerent fubjefl 
difcufTed in tl^g firft ; he has therefore good reafo: 
to think that in i^^.rticle of importance his reader 
can be mifled ; and will hope to receive from ther 
that indulgence which one of the more correct of th 
ancients has oflered to his contemporaries, and t 
poilerity : 

c Non ego paucis 
(^cndar macidis^ qtias ant incuria fudi*. 
.^ Aim huiimiapanm cavit natura. 
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4f INDIAN RECREATIONS* 

the mountaineers of the weft, ufe either rock fait, or 
an impure compofition extradted from afhes or from 
nitre. Hence the quantity confumed may probably 
correfpond nearly to that manufaftured in the coun- 
try; and the annual fales amount to 35531,944 
maunds, which require for confumption 62,228,986 
individuals. 

The fifth and laft method which has been adopted 
for afcertaining the population here has been eftimat- 
ing the whole produce of the cultivated acres ac- 
cording to the above rate if confumption in each fa- 
mily allowing for feed and a fmall proportion for the 
ufe of cattle. To 9,47,77,799 begahs in cultivation 
this gives a grofs produce of 34,24,57,140 maunds. 
The average value of tliis annual produce may 
amount to 320,130,000 Rs. a fum correfponding to 
ten rupees and a half for each acre : a very moderate 
produce, but not difproportioned to the exertions of 
IndiSh hufbandry. 
'«C^ *< '. 

From our late acquifitions in the Myfore and Car- 
natic, the population of that part of the Britifh poffef- 
fions mufl: be more than double within thefe laft five 
years. Eighteen or twenty millions cannot be reckon- 
ed an extravagant eftimate for fo large a country — 
If in fafi: the number of people fall fliprt of this com- 
putation in the Deccan, the deficiency muft be more 
than compcnfated by large acqu* jtjions ef territory 
from the provinces of Owdq. The dominions of the 
Eaft India Company, therefore, contain a population 

3 ■ ^ of 



INDIAN RECREATIONS. 5 

of probably not lefs than fifty millions of fouls : an 
eftimate, whether extravagant or not, certainly far 
Ihort of the number capable of finding maiiMenance, 
on fuch a vaft traft of fertile foil, lying in a climate 
propitious to all the operations of hufbandry. 

These computations are founded on data fm*- 
nifhed by a learned judge who, from long refidence 
in the country, and a perfefl: laiowledge of the lan- 
guage, is, perhaps, more intimately Acquainted with 
its fituation than any other perfon in India. After 
all, however, it is not pretended, that an accurate 
ftate of the population can be given, till each collector 
in his diftridt make out an ex^cl return. The popu- 
loufnefs of this country, when afcertained, will al- 
ways afford a pretty jufl idea of the nature of its go- 
vernment : the early and produftive marriages of the 
Hindoos will always bring the number of people to 
correfpond with the means pf fupply ; ^nd thi^s laft 
will be in proportion, to the degree of proteftion 
and fecurity aflforded. ^-v 

In afociety confifting almofl entirely of labourers, 
whofe food and clothing is fo limited, little fcope i.s 
afforded to agriculture or m.anufaftures, in fupplying 
its own wants. The increafe of exported produce 
can alone give room for greater tillage, and call forth 
a larger portion of induftry, and of hands to manu- 
faftyres. *' "^rhe inhabitants, wanting a vent for 
their produce, mve no inducement to greater induf- 
try. If more produce were attained, its market being 
jf .A3 barred. 
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barred, induflry would be unrewarded. The necef- 
faries of life are cheap ; the mode of living fimple ; 
and though the price of labour be low, a fubfiftence 
may be earned without the uninterrupted dpplicatioH 
of induftiy. Often idle, the peafant and manufac- 
turer may, neverthelefs, fubfift. A few individuals 
might acquire wealth, by diligent application ; but 
the body of the people, doomed to poverty by com- 
mercial limitations, can apply no more labour than 
the demand of the market is permitted to encourage. 
If induftry be encouraged, the prefent pooulation is 
fufficient to bring into tillage the whole or the wafte 
lands of Bengal and Bahar ; and in moft diftrifts 
improvement may be expefted whenever new chan- 
nels of trade are opened, to t;^e off more or new 
;^rticles of produce*.'' 

The huibandry of India, probably, requires a 
greater number of hands to the fame extent of 
ground than that of England, as here the fame field, 
ifijjj^^rximon culture, yields feveral crops, two, and 
often three, within the year. The operations of the 
farmer, though lefs interrupted by weather, are more 
numerous ; indeed they cannot be faid ever to ceafc. « 
The different varieties of pulfe and millet have 
fcarccly any appropriate feafon. They vegetate ra- 
pidly, and are iifefiil in occupying an interval after 
a late hr ^ ?>, v/hich will not permit the ufual courfe 
.•)f hufbahv^r.. The oil plants in /-^eneral^ripen in 

the 

* ^5'^"^*^'^^ Q^^ '^^^^ Agrlculiurc, &c. of Bengal. 
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the winter, excepting the Scfame, which is gathered 
in the rains. 

From the circumftance of the people Uving on ve- 
getable diet, and their climate yielding feveral crops 
in the year, fome good judges have fuppofcd, that 
four times the number of people might be maiiitahacd 
on the fame quantity of land that can be done in. 
JBritain. 
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SECT. IL 



IMPERFECTION:; OF HINDOO HUSBANDRY, AND THE OU- 
&TACLES TO ITS IMPROVEMENT, 



Berhampore^ 1 797. 

With an excellent foil and climate, and poffeffed of 
alinofl every variety of cultivated grains, and a com- 
petent number of hands to raife them, the imperfec- 
tion of hufbtmdry in Hindoftan is far greater* than 
we fhqjild have expedted. . 

tT TliE befl feafon of fowing is not fufEciently at- 
tended to : the feafon bf the rains has been found 
the moil advantageous period for rice, fmce it admits 
of the harveft in the commencement of the dry wea- 
ther. Hence the rice of this feafon is not only moft 
plentiful, but is not liable to early decay. From 
not employing a fufEcient number of hands, in- 
duftry and capital, this crop is fometimes fov/n in 
the dry weather, and at the beginimig of the rains, 
\yhen the return is never equally profitable. In 

the 

i 
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the cafe of fowing during the dry feafon, the expence 
of irrigation becomes fo great as muft encroach deep- 
ly on the profits. Though feveral feafons occur here 
in the fame year, yet much greater attention to the 
period fuitable for different crops, than is paid by the 
farmer, is neceffary. 

2. The , Hindoo peafant is deficient in the choice 
and feleftion of the befl varieties of each grain. The 
culture of almofl every plant, and particularly of the 
gramina^ in proportion as it has been long difFufcd, 
induces numerous varieties. The feveral feafons of 
cultivation, added to the influence of foil and climate, 
have multiplied the different fpecies of rice, into end- 
lefs variety. From the awned and unawned, from 
that growing on the mountains to that produced in 
humid fituations, there are various diverfities adapted 
to every circumftance of foil, climate, and feafon, 
which might exercife the judgment of*fagacious cul- 
tivators, but which the Hindoo overlooks e^Kcept in 
the mofl obvious cafes. The enlightened fi^xi^^;§•^^n 
Britain would here find ample room for improve- 
ment, 

Of wheat and barley there are. much fewer varie- 
ties : and I do not find in pradice, that the fimple 
expedient of changing the fccd is attended to. The 
mofl common famples ai*e fmall, and not fufficiently 
plump.^ /Ihe kirley is probably too mean a fpecies 
for our excellent foil and climate. It is invariably 
big, or the Hordcum tetraflichum of Linnaeus. The 

wheat 
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wheat is a finall long a\\Tied variety, apparently un- 
changed for many centuries. 

3. There is great want of green crops for houfe 
feeding : a circumftance the more remarkable, fmce, 
during the dry months, the fields not in crop, are re- 
duced to a ftate oi abfolute fterility, and the flock 
barely kept alive. This is the more inexcufable, be- 
caufe there is in the occupation of hufbandry here 
every variety of *pulfe that is known. No feafon is 
without its appropriate fpecies ; but moft fpecies are 
fown or ripen in the winter. • 

As all thefe thrive on poor foils, and require but 
little cultivation, they would prove moft valuable pro- 
duels in hufbandry, could they be adminiflered as 
.green food, or applied as hay. The miliets are alfo 
in great variety : they bear a low price ^ and are the 
food of the pooreft clafTes. Several of thefe grains 
are reflricled to no feafon, vegetate rapidly, and oc- 
ciiQji^]ijervals- between other crops : yet no contri- 
vance has been fallen upon to have a fufficient fupply 
of tlicm for the fuftenance of live ftock during winter 
;'.nd fpring. The maize, though the moft productive 
of all corn, nnd not infisrior as human food, has not 
yet been converted to this purpofe. The coarfe ftraw 
of this and fome other forts of corn feem to make up 
the whole of the wretched provender of this country, 
where the cattle that furvive hunger^at cer^jiin fea- 
fons are barely able to walk, 

4. The 
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4. The univerfal ufe, and vaft confumption of ve- 
j;!;etable oils muft be regarded as in fonie refpcfts 
prejudicial to agriculture. Much labour, and a 
great proportion of the cultivated land is occupied in 
ihe production of this article, which might partly be 
laved by the ufe of animal food : oil is neceflary to 
feafon and enrich their food, when deprived of that 
article of diet. In anointing the body, and in fup- 
plying their lamps, immenfe quantities are confum- 
ed. Hence the extenfive cultivation of lintfeed, 
p^dlma chrilli, fefamum, and many other articles that 
trench deeply upon th« produftive grounds for hu- 
man fuftenance: this muft be highly difadvantageous, 
if it be true, as fome have alledged, that all crops are 
feourgers, in proportion to the oil they contain* 

!>. Among the imperfedions of our hulbandry 
riie too fcanty cultivation of the moft valuable crops 
cannot be omitted. Tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, 
mulberry, and poppy, are by far the moft imj^ortant 
produftions of Bengal: thefe are not only jjh^lj jn 
proportion to the land they occupy, but are niofl va- 
luable in commerce and manufactures. They re- 
quire land highly cultivated, and apj:)ropriated to 
thdr production ; and there can remain no doubt, 
that afpinted hufhpndry would convert a far greater 
proportion of the land lo thcfe valuable productions. 
Thefe do not hitherto occupy pcrlKq)S the t\v(i). 
rieth pajt of tl^ land which a greater capital, and 
more active hulbandry would lorcc krto the pro- 
^ludion. ThjV> end cnct' m'CfMnplifhea,' the number 
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6. Tiiz pa':r;.- i.r.d i:::".:;7;.:e::: i;i:|:l^::::^::':: or hiiS 
bandry, form Li'^.i'r.zr •^^rzzi cL.L>cL :: :/■ :d ciil-iva- 
tion. In Spein, Ii^iy. ii::i the fouthi't^ ci:u:::ri>j of 
Europe, th-jie inipltmen:. lire^b:.-:; bu: y-: heiv th^y 
are outdone by the iii:.- ftmee ipiiJc or fhort he, 
by the wretch^i f-bitirute tor a harrov^-, and the 
trifling picugh. Tvro cr three pciir cf oxen are i:!^ ^;n- 
ed to each plough, relieving one an::;Lher5 till the daily 
talk be ccmple:.ted. Several ploughs in iuccenion 
deepen th- fame furrow, or rather fcratch the fur- 
face ; for the plou:;h v.ar.ts a contrivance for turning 
the earic, and the ihave ha,s neither v.idrh nor depth 
to^fti?^n::w f'.j::. A fjccnd plov.ing crolVes the tiril; 
.Jill a i::v:l h :cn:rt:nt-ri. friven diasrc^n^liv to thv: vv-z- 
^ joir:'/. Thefc are f;*r').;e:irly rcpjat^;^. and tbilowed 
i-y the fjb;t::u.e f'^i" the harro-j^- b^^ji-j the lihh caii 
he C(;n.-5Lred. The wceJers life the fhort handLd 
:y/;;e, i::id liii d.---n uo i!..: ■ 'v .il:: Ho^vever ian-iiliar 
::.::r [,/t_ire n-ray b. ro :.:. I:-j!::n. i"iii hibcur is not 
.■:::ul '.v-.d t-j ai:.:.:::; :.r :■. !: .ir :i:„dw ot veedn::;. 

L::?:-N3i.T£ ii.vt'l.ni.ji.r: *: : hufoanGry, or compiex 
:i::;c]iin-/y, are, perl; r- nc^ necjilary in oriental 

aoricuk'.ir 
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agriculture, yet it cannot fail to flrike every obfer- 
ver that their tools are far below the ftandard necef- 
fary for cheap and well executed labour. 

The univerfal ufe of the reaping hook, inftead of 
the fcythe, occafions alfo much unneceffary labour. 
This does not.arife merely from the want of a more 
expeditious implement, but from the practice qf fe- 
lefting the ripeft plants, which waftes much time, 
while it damages the crop. Even die advantages of 
this praftice are not fully gained j for, in one licld, 
while the Ryut gather the plants as they ripen, in 
another you will fee the crop allowed to pafs the pe- 
riod of maturity. The lofs thus incurred by the 
grain which drops before harveft, is fo confiderable, 
that if the field remains unfown, it will aftbrd a crop 
by no means contemptible. 

7. Till lately the want of roads was much felf 
in. Great Britain ; in Hindcftan, this want liill con- 
tinues to operate with full force again ft its ruhil^ eco- 
nomy. From the low humid fiutation oF Bi^ngai, 
roads could not cafily be provided fo as to give ac- 
ccfs to every field, in every feafon ; in ihe dv\ 
months, however, it would prove of vaft advantage 
to the farmer to be enabled to carry his produce, by 
wheel carriage, inftead of the tedit;us method of bur- 
dens which he now ufcs. In forwarding tlie cpcr:;- 
tions of hufl)^dry nothing is more cfkCcual than 
good roads ; it is the fir ft ftcp to v.W folid improve- 
ment ; and the fimple fact, that the Hindoo does noi 

carrv 
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r,a:i; rf S'.irx J.r;:an, anJ rime cf the En:pcr.:r;* crj 
ftill tfi >:: fee-^ in rhri:- r-rmarns ; bu: :hry pr-'bably 
wtr---: r.cver •i-r/ f-Lbftririrlal, otherttifc; th-^y Cv-;:!.: n^: 
Lav-i b:-f;n fv f^on ii^rzccJ. Tlie hi^- rr.-^l'- c:t.- 
ftr^:Ctc:\ by the Corr.parLy, z.re perhaps l~c::Lr txc- 
f,!-*.!, but are by Lr too martial to a:!^ ri iiny rditi" 



• 



P. I:; everv hr;* climate, ijrieation 11 the cr^ind ir.- 
ftr :mer.r cf fcrtilizarkr: ; in the higher prtrts of Brii- 
gal, «.s ;vcil a.s in the Interior of KindoftjL", i: is the 
imlifper-fible rcquifire cf good hufoandn-. From 
U'hat v;t: !t:arn of China, the niral economy of In- 
dia norijars extremely dcfecUve in the article of irri- 
gallon, although this fubjecl is lefs neglecleJ than 
ll^t of trantport. In the management of forced 
rice, dfims retain the water on extenfive plains ^ or 
rjfe/^it in bkes, to water lower lands as occalion 
requires. In the fame culture, ridges are raifod 
round the field to retain water, which is raifed by 
the fimjilc contrivance of a curved canoe fwinging 
from a pole. In other fituations, ridges are allb 
raifed round the fields, both to feparate lands, and 
to conduct the water on confiderable trads. Wa- 
ter raifed by th: hand, or by cattle from wells, fup- 
pKcs the dehcicncy of rain in fome d^rids.^Each of 
thcfc methods, being within their own compafs, is 
executed by the pcafants themfelves. But thofe ex- 
tenfive 
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tenfivc canals which were dug m the neighbourhood 
of Delai, and in the Panjab, are not now in ufe ; nor 
is that machiner)', lb general in China, any where 
ufed in India for raifing water, though the beneficial 
efFefts of it are fully known from experience. Re- 
fervoirs, water courfes, and dykes, are more general- 
ly in a progrefs of decay than of improvement. 

9. The fuccefiion of crops, which engages fo 
much of the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on which principally refts the fuccefs of 
a well conducted hufbandry, is not underftood in 
India. A courfe extending beyond the year, has ne- 
ver been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer : in the fuc- 
cclTion of crops within the year, he is guided by no 
choice of an article adapted to reftore the land im- 
poverifhed by a former crop. His attention being 
fixed on white com, other cultivation only . employs 
the intervals of leifure, which the feafbns of white 
corn allow to the land and to labour. It is fjarcely 
poffible to fpecify the different courfes which oRaigji 
in a praftice regulated by no other principle than 
convenience of time ; it is no lefs difficult to enume- 
rate the various combinations of different articles 
grown together upon the fame field, or in the ftubble 
of a former harveft, or fown for a future crop before 
the preceding harveft be gathered. 

A competent notion may be formed of this prac- 
tice, by conceiving a farmer eager to obtain the ut- 
moft poffible produce from his Lmd without any con- 
2 fideration 
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fideration of the impovcrilhnient of the foil. It may 
be jud;5ed that this avidity difappoints itfelf, as'the fe- 
veral articles deprive each other of nourifhment, and 
as the land impoveriflied makes bad returns for the 
labour and feed. 

In mod fituarions the land over-cropped in this 
manner foon requires to be recruited ; the Indian al- 
lows it a lea, but never a fallow. For this there 
might be fome Spology, did the management of live 
flock give t^ lea all the benefit which belongs to 
this method ; but as this is not the cafe, the putting 
their lands to reft is the moft inexplicable part of 
their whole fyftem. When it has lain long in this 
ftate, the inefficacy of the Bengal plough is fuch that 
it muft be preceded by the fpade ; and the expence 
of this procefs is fo confiderable, that old leas are 
rated in the Ayeen Acber}", at a fmaller affeffment, 
from the difficulty and expence of breaking them 
up. • 

jO. li- exhaufted lands in this countrv are ill ma- 
naged by bchig put lea, they are ftill worfe treated 
in refj^ecl: to manure. ITie application of dung as a 
fuel, has ahnoft entirely cancelled its ufes as a ma- 
nure. The cattle for labour, and for fuftenance, 
are mofliy fed on fmall commons, or other paftur- 
age, intermixed with arable land, or fed at home on 
ftravv. The cattle for breeding, and for the dairy, 
are fed in iiumerous herds upon the forefts or 
downs : wherever fed, their dung is carefully col- 

Icfted 
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^efted for fuel : the ufe of this article, as a manure, 
is reflrifted to fugar cane, mulberry, tobacco, and 
poppy : and in thefe crops it is applied from nccef- 
fity ; becaufe few lands, without this flimulus, arx3 
fufficiently rich to raife thefe productions. Some 
Europeans have concluded from the pradice of the 
Hindoos, that manure in a hot climate was unnccef- 
fary for com crops : the Chinefe, however, are of all 
nations the moft induftrious in procuring this manure, 
and the fuperiority of their crops is a full juftification . 

of the praftice. 

» 

11. The vaat of inclofurqs may be raided among 
ihe defefts of Hindoo hufbandry, fmce cultivation 
fuffers very confiderably from the trefpafs of cattle. 
A herdfman is but a poor fubftitute for a hedge or a 
dyke ; he fuifers not the cattle to reft, an objed of 
no fmall importance ; ;and by his occafipr.il negli- 
gencies the crops are often hurt. Were all the land 
under cultivation, as in China, the benefit of ii^glo- 
fure might not be great ; but where poffeiliorrs-are* 
left partly in grafs, the advantage of having them in- 
clofed, and fubdivided, mufl be appai'ent, 

12. From the want of drill hiifliandry, and fal- 
lows, the land is but imperfectly cleaned, a cirv utn ■ 
Itance highly prejudicial to every crop. After the 
grain has rifen, the rapid growth of weeds demands 
much labo^ir, anc^iore particularly during the rains, 
when vegetation is far "more j-apid than in any I'u- 
ropean climate. This operation is always tediouv, 

Voj.. 11. ■ B ami 
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and imperfe9:Iy executed in broad-caft crops. The 
eye is not eanly reconciled to fee the labourer fitting 
to this work, and fcratching with a fhort hoe among 
the proihifcuous grains, where the labour of a day is 
not equivalent to that of an hour in drilled crops. 
Wherever a country is fully peopled, as in China, 
and all hot climates, the culture of the garden is 
transferred to the field : almoft every fpecies of 
grain is drilled, and perfefl: cleannefs for the admif- 
lion of air, and for allowing the full growth of the 
plants is an indifpenfible requifite of correft hulban^ 
dry. Even fugar cane, a 'plant of all others the bed 
adapted to the drill hulbandry, is in the upper pro- 
vinces planted thick, and in promifcuous clumps, 
which neither admit, of ftirring the ground, the fup- 
preffion of weeds, nor the free circulation of air : 
circumftances which alone demonftrate the imper- 
feftion of*this branch of hufbandr)'-. 

M3. The want of capital employed in agriculture 
aff8 manufa£tures, cripples every enterprife in Hin- 
doftan. It not only confines and cramps the opera- 
tions of the hulbandman, but prevents the divifion of 
labour, and confequently the Ikill of every tradef- 
man. Here every manufadturer worldng on his 
own account, condufts the whole procefs of his art, 
from the formation of his tools to the fale of his 
produftion. Unable to wait the market, or antici- 
pate its demands, he can only ffjJow hi« regular oc. 
cupation, when called to it by the wants of his neigh- 
bours> In the interval he mufl apply to feme other 

employ- 
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employment in immediate requeft ; and the lubnurs 
of agriculture, ever wanted, are the general refource. 
Thus every labourer and artifan, who has frequent 
occafion to recur to the labours of the field, becomes 
himfelf a tenant. Such farmers, however, are ill 
qualified either to plan or execute a well judged fyf- 
tem of hufbandry, and are idly employed, to the 
great wafte of their time, in carrying to market the 
paltry produce of their fmall farms. # 

If India had a capital in the hands of enterprifing 
proprietors, who employed it in hulbandry and ma- 
nufaftures, thefe arts would be improved ; and with 
a greater qujtntity and better produftions, the fitua- 
tion of labourers would be lefs precarious and more 
affluent, although the greatefl: part of the profit 
might reft with the owners of the capital. In agri- 
culture, particularly, which is the bafis of^rofperity, 
the want of capital is a bar to all improvement, gup- 
plied with it, larger farms would be occupied, gr^fcter 
enterprife, and better information would enfue ; ^d 
thus the various obftacles to its fuccefs would be dif- 
covered and overcome. 

14. But the great impediment to improved huf- 
bandry in India has ever been the want of fecurc 
leafes, and a permanent intereft in their pofleflions. 
Hence the levying of rents has in general been a 
continued fcene cA fraud and evafion in one part, 
counterafted by plunder and oppreffion on the other. 
The nature and variety of the different tenures has 
B 2 been 
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been intricate and complex, almoft b<yond concep- 
tion J and the confequence has been that hardly any 
leafe has been fpecific or fecure. In Indu the revenue 
of the ftate is, in fad, the land-rent; hence "the ma- 
nagement of finances has a more immediate influence 
on agriculture here, than any other part of the admi- 
niflration. The tenant \xrho had nothing to proteft 
him againft a whole army fent to colled the revenue, 
but the doubtful claufes of an obfcure leafe, was per- 
feftly defencelefs, and often plundered. This preca- 
rious fituation, without ah afcertained intereft for a 
fufficient time, has fully demonftrated that no fpirited 
agriculture can ever be expeded in fimilar circum- 
itances. 






SECT. 
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f NDrAN MObE OF SUPiPI^YING EUROPEAN TABLE)* 



Berhamporcj 0^. 1791. 

No tables in Europe are more plentifully fupplied 
than thofe of the civil fervants of the Company in 
Bengal. If after their return to their native coun- 
try, they endeavour to imitate the lusfeury and fplen- 
dour of the higheft ranks, they are led into it -yhile 
they remain here by the great abundance aiid cHfcap- 
nefs of all kinds of provifii^ns. Game, poultry, Tifli, 
and water-fowl of all kinds, are in great plenty. 
The barn-door fowl, being a native of Afia, and in 
many paits here, ftill found in its wild ftate, did not 
furprife me by its appearance ; but the numbers reared 
by a people who do not ufe them as food, certainly 
did. 

The du?k is, i#Europe, perhaps ihe moft nume- 
rous and varied fpeciei of fowls ; here the number is 
' B 3 ftill 
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ftili fuperior, jmd the variety much greater. In ma- 
ny parts I have tl^ji them offered for fale at three and x 
four fhiiiinys per dozen.- 

The poultry truic, hov/cver, in India, with a few 
exceptions, are fmallcr in fize than the fame fpecies 
in Britain ; and as both the grain and vegetable food 
in Bengal are perhaps of inferior quality, they are not 
fuppofed to pofTefs the fjime richnefs of flavour. One 
thing certain is, that as you purchafe them in the 
bazars, they are far inferior in weight ; and unlefs 
fed for fome time before they are produced upon the 
table, they arc a dry, ftriagy, and unpalatable food. 
The turkey, in particular, fells remiu-kably fliort of 
the fame bird in Europe : there mull too be a very 
confiderable difficulty in rearing it, as its price is far 
more exorbitant than any of the poultry tribe in this 
province. A pair of good turkeys coft, in the Cal- 
cutta market, about thirty rupees, or nearly four 
pourjds Sterling ; a fum for which in alfnoft any 
•paruof the • province, you can put twenty or thirty 
dozen of fovv'ls upon your table. 

With regard to the feeding of poultry of att 
forts, Europeans feem faftidious ; but they juftly cb- 
ferve, that as frogs, toads, lizards, and noifome in- 
fects, fwarm upon the ground to fuch a degree, as to 
give it the appearance of being in a ftate of anima- 
tion, it requires* refolution to eat animals that are 
known to eat fo indifcriminately. This remark with 
regard to the hog is fo- juft, that you certainly can^ . 

" not. 
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not partake of it with any confidence without being 
acquainted with the manner of its being fattened. 

For thefe reafons the natives are rather the breed- 
ers and rearers than the feeders of poultry and fwinc 
for the European tables; The latter bufinefs generally 
falls to the lot of the Portuguefe of colour; or is ma- 
naged in private families by their own fervants. 

From their poverty, an Hindoo faiAily cannot af- 
ford to fatten mutton, beef, or poultry for the mar- 
ket. The advanced price for the provifion would far 
exceed their capital : their induftry and forefight are 
probably as unequal to the talk as their capital ; few 
of them could bellow upon an ox the provifion which 
might feed fuch a family for months, on the diftant 
view of drawing it back with a profit. 

Another article difplayed in fufficieflt plenty at 
our tables is game : this is fometimes procure^ by 
the labours of the chace, but oftener in CalcuttjT, by 
the ingenuity of the natives, who expofe them^'for 
fale in the Bazar at a certain price, as well as Inipes, 
wild ducks, partridges, pheafants, and various fpe- 
cies of the ortolan tribe. 

Of thefe are fome varieties not knoWTi in. Britain. 
Many kinds of game are fo plenty, particularly the 
hares, fnipes, and wild ducks, that a fmall fum will 
procure th* m at dft feafons in abundance. 

B 4 There 
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TffKRK is certainly 2t great difference in the tad? 
rf moft of thefe animals, from that of the fame fpe- 
ries, in the lii ;her latitudes. Either our habits de- 
ceive us, or tlie flavour of the deer and hare is much 
inferior to what is found in Europe : the remark, 
however, is general among Europeans, that venifon 
in Bengal is particularly lean and infipid. The hare 
differs in other qualities, as well as tafte, from that of 
North Britain : it has neither the fame ftrength, nor 
fwiftnefs, and* may be fooner taken by a fet of ter- 
riers, than your's by a couple of good greyhounds. 
The fame obfervation appKes to the fox of Bengal : 
he is a comparatively weak and (lender animal, whofe 
velocity in the chace affords but little fport, being im- 
peded by a bufliy tail, which he carries in an ereft 
pofition above his body. 

The tables of Europeans are not fo much indebt- 
ed for thdr moft diftinguifhing ornament either to 
the 4)ouItr)', venifon, or game, as to a vaft profufion 

^ of file moll beautiful fruits. At an expence hardly 
wortR attention, you may be fupplied in moft of the 
towns with a variety of the moft delicious fruits, 

. which, in Europe, hardly any fortune could procure. 
Above twenty different fpecies of thefe are expofed to 
fale daily in the baears of Calcutta, which enable 
the ladies of that capital to difplay the elegance of 
their china and plate on a fplendid defert table, with- 
out incurring one half of the expence to which fuch 
a difplay of luxury would expofe%em, ifi almoft any 
other part of the world. The Dutch merchants, in 

their 
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their country houfes around Batavia, are faid to 
equal, or furpafs the citizens of Calcutta in the luxu- 
ries of the table, and the fplendour of their equipage : 
but as European articles are always neceffary to the 
comfort of Europeans, the precarious intercourfe 
which they have of late maintained with their native 
country, muft have greatly impaired their revenues, 
as well as curtailed their enjoyments. 

On a future occafion, it may he worth while to 
give an account of the moft common efculent vege- 
tables, and fruits of Bengal : at prefent they are only 
mentioned as they affeft the economy of the table. 

The Pine apple *, from its expence and difficulty 
of being procured, it always aflbciated in the mind of 
an European with ideas of {how and magnificence. 
With little care of cultivation this fruit may be rear- 
ed in every garden, and may be procured for a fev/ 
anas, in abundance, by thofe who have not yfed the 
means of raifing it. Inferior in richnefs and^avour 
to thofe raifed artificially, it certainly is ; bilt fhough 
much flavour may be loft, much ftill remains, and 
the pine apple of Bengal continues perhaps the moft 
palatable fruit of the country. 

The Plantain, is a fruit ftill' more wholefome, and 
more univerfally ufed than the pine apple, both by 

Europeans 

* Bromelia Ananas, Rumph. Amboin. The name ananas^ 
js a corruption of the Brazilian nanOy by the Portuo-ue^e*. 
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Europeans and natives. It is cultivated around the i 
meaneft cottages all over the country: but in the up- j 
per provinces this fruit does not arrive at the fame J 
perfection as in Bengal. It is a biennial plant, fpring- \ 
ing from a perennial root ; during the firft year it ac- ■ 
quires its growth, and in the fecond it perfefts its ^ 
fruit. From the rapidity of growth, and the im- ■ 
menfe ., quantity of food which it produces, it may " 
juftly be ranked among the moil ufeful plants : the 
leaves are a yarS and a half in length, by eighteen 
inches in breadth; and ferve as wrappers for all kinds 
of goods, and for plates to the natives. The plant be- . 
comes in the ftalk, as thick as a man's thigh ; and 
from a fingle ftem, bears a bunch of fruit in quantity 
fometim.es equal to two Englifli ftone weight. 

It is happy for the natives, that they have not at- 
tempted to convert this weighty faccbarine produce 
into a fermented liqUor, which it wpuld certainly 
yield ia great abundance, but which would by no 
m^ans be equally innocent in its efFefts, as in that 
ftate in which nature affords it. 

Next to thefe fruits the Mangos are ranked by 
the natives. Nothing in nature prefents a richer pro- 
fpeft, than a grove of mangos, at the feafon of that 
fruit: the tallnefs, and verdure of the trees, the 
dark hue of their leaves, variegated by all the differ- 
ent tints of the plentiful crop ; the number of birds 
of the mod brilliant plumage, hopping among the 
branches, as if exulting in the plenty with which they 

are 
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are furrounded, forms a fcene which fcldom fails to 
attrafl: the admiration of an European when he firft 
travels through this country. 

The" mango is not only a wholefomc fruit, but ex- 
tremely nutritive ; and it is generally eaten in the 
greatefl: quantity, and with the moft avidity by fuch 
as have refided long in the country. To a ftranger 
its tafte fomewhat refembles turpentine j to which 
peculiarity cuftom foon reconciles him. 

The planting of a mango grove, here called a Tope^ 
is executed with great care ; it forms one of their 
important religious duties ; and this is one happy in- 
fiance in which the diftates of a complicated fuperfti- 
tion coincide with thofe of morality. This majeftic 
fruit-tree is the Rhamnus mangifera Indica of Rum- 
phius ; it affumes the appearance of an oak, but is 
more grateful here, fince it afibrds a tfiicker {hade. 
The fruit is oblong, about the fize of a goofe^e egg, 
and, when ripe, is of a red and yellow colour. ^ It is 
made into various prepared difhes ; as a pickle it is 
frequently fent to Europe ; in India it is reckoned 
the moft delicious of all fruit, and is preferred in the 
hot feafon, to any other. 

The Pomelo fucceeds the mango as the feafon ad- 
vances ; it is of fuperior fize ; almoft equally beauti* 
ful ; but falls far fhort in its richnefs of tafte and nu- 
tritive .qualities. This fruft contains a large quantity 
of a very pleafant fiibacid juice, which, during the 

heat 
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heat of the day, has a cooling eflfeft without injuring . 

the {lomach, though taken almoft in any quantity, i 

Thefe fruits make a frequent and very refpeftable •, 

appearance at our deferts, and when it is faid that . 

they are perfecHy innocent, much more is affirmed : 
than can juftly be done of many a fine objeft which 
Iiere ftimulates the avidity of the epicure. 

The Water-melon grows here to a fize which ren- 
ders it peculiarly ornamental to a defert table ; it is, 
however, neither a rich nor a nutritious fruit ; but 
may be eaten with fafety. When to the foregoing the 
Pomegranate, Cullard-apple, Guava, Peach, and an 
endlefs variety of other produftions of the orchard 
are added, the table is completely covered, and feems 
to groan under the profufe load with which it is 
attired. The quantity both of meat and fruit, produ- 
ced on the tables at Calcutta, rather refembles a fort- 
night's fupply of provifions than a meal for the com- 
pany-j-A circumftance which^ however fuitable to our 
notiorft of fplendour, certainly diminiflies the elegance 
oF ou*r ^tertainments : In England, if I miftake not, 
it would be regarded as a charaderiftic of vulgarity. 

The cumberfome variety difplayed at European 
tables feems a compliance with the ideas of the na- 
tives regarding hofpitalit)^ The number of diflies 
and fruits at the imperial table, mentioned in the 
Ayeen Acbery, exceeds all beUef. In defcribing the 
private life of Acber, the moft abfteAious of all men, 
we are furprifed to meet with fuch a tedious and la- 

*' boured 
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bourcd detail of culinary regulations ; every branch 
of which feems to have been under the management 
of a particular corps enumerated on the eftablilhmejiit 
of the army. 

By fuch fplendid feftivity are the evenings of the 
Europeans in Bengal exhilarated, after the laffitiide, 
fatigue, and debility unavoidably experienced during 
the day, in a cliniate, where the he^t and moifture 
are overpowering and oppreflive, even to the natives 
ihemfelves. Jt is with pleafure, however, I can add, 
that excefs and intemperance are much more fcldom 
witnefled than in Europe, and even than they were 
here, when the rude extravagances of focial inter- 
courfe had not yet given way to more cdrreft and ele- 
gant manners, and when perfons of higher rank, and 
better education, had not yet begun to make a part 
of every company. If Bengal, and particularly Cal- 
cutta, are deemed lefs fatal to European conftiiutions 
than formerly, this muft rather be afcribed Jo a re- 
forniation in the . manners of the people, rjian any 
melioration of the climate. The firft fettlers, not 
only of the Engliih, but of every other European na- 
.tion, were men of bold and adventurous chambers, 
but in general of mean birth and narrow education : 
fur a while, till the importance of thefe poffeffions 
was better underftood, they were followed by others 
of a fimilar defcription, whom neither experience nor 
reflecliai had ^ught the fatal confequences of diffi- 
pation in a warm climate. Whoever in thefe times, 
• iranfgreflcs the bounds of moderation, nuifl: do it witli 

a full 
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a full conviction of its impropriety, as well as againlt 
the influence of example ; and ought therefore to fub- * ^ 
mit to receive leflbns of wifdom, in the only way by 
which to A//W, they can be taught, by the admonitions 
of pain, and the dangers of difeafe. 



SECT. 



SECT. IV. 



THE HINDOO METHOD OF CULTIVATING THE SUGAR 
CANE, 



Berhampore^Oil. 1797. 

Dr. Roxburgh, whofe purfuits after botanical 
knowledge are now fo well known, has given an 
ample account of this branch of Indian hufbandry ; 
and in the diftricl: where he refided little can be 
added to his remarks in elucidating the prefer^ prac- 
tice. ^ • 

*' Among the natives of India, he obfervcs, 
the tranfitions from one ftage of improvement to " 
another arc fo exceedingly flow, as fcaixe to dcferve 
the name, except it be the few who have benefited 
by the example of Europeans. They naturally pof- 
fefs a flrong difmclination to depart from the beaten 
path ef\^bliflied from time immemorial ; however, 
when they fee a certain profpect of gain, with little 
additional trouble, they have frequently been known 

to 
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to adopt our practices. We ourfelves ought now 
generally to keep m .view, and to inftil into their 
minds this maxim^ that every new propofition, 
merely on account of its noVelty, mufl not be re- 
jefted, otherwife our knowledge would no longer 
be progreflive, and every kind of improvement muft 
ccafe. 

" At a period like the prefent, when the impor- 
tation of Eaft India has become fo much an objed of 
importance to Britain, in confequence of the prefent 
ftate of fome of the befl: of the Weft India fugar 
iflands, every enquiry that may tend to open new 
fources from whence that wholefome commodity 
may be procured, at the cheapeft rate, is of national 
importance. 

" I believe there are few diftrifts in the Company's 
exteiuive dominions where there will not be found 
large*trafts of land fit for the culture of the fugar 
cyane.: jet I -know, from experience, the introduc- 
tion of a new branch of agriculture, among the na- 
tives, to be attended with infinite trouble ; therefore 
where we find a province or diftrifl:, in which the 
culture of the cane and the working of fugar has 
been in pradice from time immemorial, there we 
may expeft, without much exertion, to be able to 
increafe the culture, and improve, if necefTary, . the 
Aiualitv. 



In 
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In the northern provinces . as well as in Bengal, 
Codapah, &c. large quantities of fugar and jagary 
are made ; it is only in the Rajamundry and Ganjani 
diftridts of thefe northen parts, where the cane is cul- 
tivated for making fugars. I will confine my obfer- 
vations to the firft, where I have refided between ten 
and eleven years. 

This branch of agriculture, in the above-men^ 
tioned Sircar, is chiefly carried on in the Pcddapore, 
and Pettapore, along the banks of the Elyferam river, 
which, though fmall, has a conflant flow of water in it 
the whole year round, fufficiently large, not only to 
w^ater the fugar plantations during the dryefl: feafons, 
but alfo a great variety of other produftions ; fuch as 
paddy, ginger, turmeric, yams^ chillies. This ftream 
of water during the dryeft feafons, renders the lands 
adjoining, 1 prefume, more fertile than aliftofl any o- 
ther in India, and particularly fit fpr the growth of 
the fugar cane. . * ^ 

In thefe two Zemindaries, from 350 to 700 Viffums; 
or from 700 to 1400 acres of land, (the VifTuni 
being two acres,) is annually employed for rearing 
the fugar cane, more or lefs, according to the de- 
mand for fugar:. for they could, and would with 
pleafure, if they were certain of a market, grow and 
manufadlure more thaii ten times the ufual quantity. 
it is very pftfitabl^ and there is abundance of very 
proper land ; all they want is a certain market for 
their fugar* 

Vol. II. C Besides 
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Bp- \: ok . * !.c '^r^o- c-rr.er/: ' r.-:d, a third more miy btf 
mad': on th- Deita of the GcviaverT--. 

F50\? tit f-.r:-: io-'r. ihev do not a"*ernptto raile a 
j'xrri.i cr .:,■, 'f^eric;' than ev:r-.- fliird or t unh year, 
ihe tar.: i:r.p'.vc:-i»ii' :r r> L.uch, tha: it muil reft, 
or be cr/i^i ;; ed cu/'r^r ^^.-j r. > or tlir-.r intermediate 
yean?, for the grovvrh of f..ch pi?:!::.- l^ arc found to 
improve the ifAl, of v-fiich the Indian fanners are 
capable to yj^d^^. They nnd the leguminous tribe 
the beft for that purpofe. 

TifE method of cultivating the cane, and manu- 
facturing the fugar by the natives, hereabouts, is like 
all their other works, exceedingly Hmple. The whole 
apparatus, a few pair of bullocks excepted, does not 
amount to more than fifteen or twenty pagodas : as 
m^r.y thoufend pounds is generally, I believe, neceffa- 
ry t^> fet out the Wefl-India planter. 

Tirr, foil that fults the cane befi, in this climate, is 
a rich vej^etable earth, which, on expofure to the air, 
crumbles down into a \tr\ fine mould : it is alfo ne- 
cefiary for it to be of fuch a level, as allows it to be 
watered froin the river, by fimply damming it up, 
which ^Jmcfl the whole land adjoining to this river, 
admitG of, and yet fo high, as to be eafily drained du- 
ring heavy rains. 

. • •^ • 

Such a foil, and in fuch a fituation, having been 
well meliorated, by various crops of leguminous 

plants. 
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plants, or fallowing for two or three years, is flightly 
manured, or has had cattle pent upon it. A fiivourite 
manure with the Hindoo farmer, is the rotten ftraw 
of the green and black peflalloo. During the 
months of April and May, it is repeatedly ftirred " 
with the common Hindoo plough, which Toon brings 
this rich loofe foil into very excellent order. About 
the end of May or beginning of June, the rains ufually 
fet in, by frequent heavy (liowers. l^fow is the time 
to plant the cane: but (hould the rains hold back, 
the prepared field is watered by flooding from the 
river, and when perfeftly wet like foft mud, whe- 
ther from the rain, or from the river, the cane i$ 
planted. 

' The method is moft fimple : labourers with baf- 
kets, of the cuttings, with one or two joints each, 
arrange themfelves along one fide of the field ; they 
walk fide by fide, in as ftraight a line, as their ej^e or 
judgment enables them, dropping the fefs at th^ di» 
fiance of about eighteen inches in the rpws, and four 
feetafunder from row to row: other labourers fol- 
low, and with the foot prefs the fet about two inches 
into the foft mud-like foil : this with a fweep or two 
with the fole of the foot, they moft eafily and readi- 
ly cover: nothing- more is done, if the weather is 
moderately fliowery, till the young fhoots are fome 
two or three inches high; the earth is then looferied a 
few inches around^ them, with a fmall weeding iron, 
fomcthing like a carpenter's chifel : fhould the fea- 
fon prove dry, the field is occafionally watered from 
C 2 ' the 
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the river, continuing to weed, and to keep the earth : 
Ipofe about the ftools. 

In Auguft, two or three months from the time of ' 
planting, finall trenches are cut through the field, 
at Ihort diftances, and fo contrived as to. drain oflF 
the water, fhould the feafon prove too wet for the 
canes, wliich is frequently the cafe, and would ren- 
der their juic^ weak and unprofitable : the farmer, 
therefore, never fails to have his field plentifully and 
judicioufly interfered with drains, while the cane is 
fmall, and before the time of the violent rains. 
Should the feafon prove too dry, thefe drains ferve to 
condufl: the water from the river, through the field, 
and alfo to carry off what does not foak into the 
earth in a few hours ; for, fay they, if water is per- 
mitted to remain upon the field for a greater length 
of time, ttte cane would fuffer by it, fo that they 
reckon thefe drains indifpenfibly neceffary ; and on 
jheirlbeing veil contrived depend, in a great meafure, 
their future hopes of profit. Immediately after the 
field is trenched, the canes are all propped ; this is an 
operation I do not remember to have feen mentioned 
by any writer on this fubjed, and is, perhaps, peculiar 
to thefe parts. It is done as follows : 

The canes are now abouf three feet high, and ge- 
nerally from three to fix from each fet that has taken 
root, and from what we may (fell the*fl:ool; the. 
lower leaves of each cane are firft carefully wrapt up 
reund it, fo as to cover it completely in every part, 

a fmall 
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a fmall ftrong bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then 
ftuck into the earth in the middle of each ftool, and 
the canes are tied to it : this fecures them in an erefl: 
pofition, and gives the air free accefs round every 
part. As the canes advance in fize, they continue 
wrapping them round with the lower leaves, as they 
begin to wither, and to tie them to the prop bam- 
boos higher up, during which time, if the weather 
is wet, they keep the trenches open ; and if a 
drought prevails, they water them ocAfionally from 
the river, cleaning and loofening the ground every 
five or fix weeks. Tying the leaves fo carefully 
round the cane, they fay, prevents them from crack- 
ing and fplitting with the fun, helps to render the 
juice richer, and prevents their branching out round 
the fides : it is certain that you never fee a branchy 
cane here. 

In January and February, the canes ai'e ready to 
cut, which is abgut nine months from the time of 
planting; of courfe I need not defcribe^it. ihei^ 
height when ftanding in the field, will how be from 
eight to ten feet, foliage included ; and the naked 
cane from an inch to an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. 

A MILL or two, or even more, according to the 
fize of the field, is ere^ed, when wanted, in the 
open air ; generally under the fliade of large mango 
trees, of which there are great abundance hereabouts. 
The mill is fmall ; exceedingly fimple, and at the 
C 3 fame 
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fame time efficacious. The juice as faft as cxprcfled, 
is received into common earthen pots, ftrained and 
put into boilers, which are in general, of an oval 
fonn, compofed of ill-made thick plates, of country 
iron, rivetled. 

These boilers hold from eighty to one hundred 
gallons : in each they put from twenty-four to thirty 
gallons of the- ftrained juice: the boiler is placed 
over a draft fi*nace, which makes the fire burn with 
great violence, being fupplied with a ftrong draught 
of • air through a large fubterranean paffage, wliich 
alfo ferves for an afli-pit. At firft the fire is mode- 
rate, but as the fcum is taken off, a point they are 
not very nice about in thefe parts, as they look to 
quantity more than quality, the fire is by degrees in- 
creafed, fo as to make the liquor boil very fmartly; 
nothing w^hatever is added to make the fcum to rife, 
or the fugaf to train, except when the planter wants 
a fmall quantity for his own or a friend's ufe : in this 
^afene adds ten or twelve pints of fweet milk to every 
twenty*four ojc thirty gallons, or each boiler of juice, 
which no doubt improves the quality of the fugar : 
the fcum with this addition, comes up more abundant- 
ly, and is more carefully removed. 

The liquor is never here removed into a fecond 
boiler, but is in the fame boiled down to a proper 
confiftence, which they guefs by the eye, and by the 
tpuch : the fire is then withdrawn^ and iif the fame 
^.eflfel allowed to cool a little. When it becomes 

pretty 
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pretty thick, they ftir it about with ftirring-fticks, 
till it begins to take the form of fugar ; it is then 
taken out and put upon mats, made of the leaves of 
the palmira tree, (Borajfm fiahelliformis)^ when the 
ftirring is continued till it is cold : it is then put 
in pots, balkets, &c. till a merchant appears to 
buy it. 

The Hindoo name of this fugar is Panfadurry ; 
its colour is fairer than moft of the ra^ fugars made 
in our Weft-India iflands ; but it is of a clammy un- 
ftuous nature, abforbing much moifture in wet wea^ 
ther, fomerimes fufficient to melt a great deal of it, 
if not carefully ftowed in fome dry place, where fmoke 
iias accefs to it. 

ManV of the planters prefer that fort of fugar 
which they call Bellum, ^pd Europeans, Jagary ; be- 
caufe it keeps well during the wet weathef , if laid up 
in a dry place. It generally, bears a lower p^ce ; 
yet, they fay, this difadvantage is oftCfrT)ver'-ba- 
ianced by their being able to keep it with only a 
trifling waftage, till a market occurs, for the farmer 
has often to wait for a market for his fugar j befides 
canes of inferior quality anfwer for jagary, when un^ 
fit for fugar. 

The procefs for making .jagary differs from thofe 

above defcribed, in having a quantity of quick lime 

thrown info the f)oiler with the cane juice, about a 

fpoonful and a half for every fix or feven gallons of 

C 4 the 
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the iuicc. Here they do not remove the fcum, but 
let ic mix with the liquor ; and when of a proper 
confiftonce, about four or five ounces of Gengeley 
(oil of Sciamum orientate), are added to each boiler 
of liquor, now ready to be removed from the fire ; 
thefe are well mixed, and then poured into fhallow 
pits dug in the ground. They are generally about 
three feet long, and a half broad, and three inches 
deep, with a mat fpread at the bottom, which is 
flightly ftrewad with quick lime. h\ a fhort time the 
liquor incorporates into a thick foHd mafs; thefe 
large cakes, they wrap up in dry leaves, and l^y by 
for fale. 

Their jagary is of a darker colour, than the fu- 
gar, and contains more impurities, owing to the care- 
lefs mannei* in which they prepare it, by allowing all 
the fcum to incorporate wdth the liquor. 

IgfiE half vifiiim, or one acre of fugar cane, in a 
tolerltbteHfeafon, yields about ten candy of fugar, or 
ratTiei' more, if made into jagary : each candy weighs 
about 500 lb. and is worth on the fpot from fixteen 
to twenty-four rupees. In the tVeft Indies, fo far as 
my information goes, the cane yields from fourteen to 
twenty hundred v/eight of their raw fugar, worth on 
the ifland about 20l. of their currency. Here the 
produce is more than double ; but on account of its 
inferior qualit)', and the low price it bears on the 
fpot, the produce docs not yield^i greaff deal more 
money than in the Weft Indies. However, as the 

labour 
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labour is incomparably cheaper, the Indian planter 
muft make much larger profits. 

The fituation of all the lands hereabouts is exaftly 
alike; being in the middle of an extenfive plain ad- 
joining the. river : the foil in all is alfo much alike, 
fo that the produce is nearly equal in all, when no 
unfavourable circumftances happen. The fame re- 
fult is further eftabliftied by the quantity of fugar a 
meafure of juice will yield. Here it is almofl al- 
ways, except in a very rainy feafon, or in lodged 
or jxrormy canes, about one lixth part ; or fix pounds 
of juice yield one pound of fugar. In Jamaica, 
Mr Beckford fays, that on an average eighteen hun- 
dred gallons of juice may be reckoned, to yield an 
hogfliead of fugar, or fixteen hundred weight, that 
is, one of fugar to eight of juice. This proves our 
juice to be one fourth richer than theirs. 

From' the above calculation, it is evident that all 
the lands in this neighbourhood are b«*W!^53apted 
to this culture than the lands of Jamaica ; forTiere 
they not only yield a larger crop of canes, but the 
juice is alfo richer : and were our planters here to 
bring the molafles into account, employed in the 
Weft Indies for the diftillation of rum, their profits 
would be ftill greater. At prefent this refufe is given 
to cattle, or carried away by the labourers for what- 
ever they think proper. It is thus produftive of 
raore reaf benefit than if converted into ardent fpi- 
rits. The natives in other parts of India are, how- 
ever, 
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dar raifes his demands, and makes the farmers of all 
denominations pay probably a fourth more than the 
rent agreed on. Cluftom has rendered this iniquity 
common, and the farmer has no idea of obtainmg 
redrefs of an evil, which to him appears as irremedi- 
9ble as the ravages of the elements. 
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®F THE CULTURE OF THE POTATOE. 



Berhamporej Od. 1797. 

Much order or arrangement cannot be expeOied in 
treating a fubjeO:, which you are compelled to exa- 
mine, not methodically, but by piece-meal, as oppor- 
tunity offers. You have not the choice what fubjisds 
jou are to enquire into this feafon, or what to iifvefli- 
gate the next ; on the contrary, if exammation i^ de- 
layed, while you are on the fpot, the opportunity is 
perhaps for ever loft ; and the next perfon you, apply 
to for information, may, perhaps, prove more igno- 
rant than you are yourfelf. 

In paffing through thefe provinces with the army, 
during a period of five years, I have endeavoured, as 
much as poffiblcj^to conneO: together whatever obfer- 
vations I could make, relating to the rural economy 
of the farmer, and produce of the foiL Without 

flielter 
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flielter or a fixed refidence, this could not always be 
effefted. A palankeen and boat, or even a bunga- 
low in military cantonments, is not a fituation fa- 
vourable to an elegant arrangement of your fubjeft, 
or much polifh of ftile in treating it. 

In this diftricl:, we have firft to notice the Culture 
of Potatoes, which has been uitroduced into Bengal, 
and apparently with the moft beneficial effeft. It is 
a comfortable circumftance, that fuperllition in Hin- 
doftan, all-powerful as it is, docs not fliut up u:ery 
avenue to improvement, or preclude the people from 
every advantage to be derived from t!ic fuperior at- 
tainments of Europeans, in induflr) , art, and fcicnce. 
No prejudice prevents the Hindoo from the culture 
and ufe of the potatoe : the moft ufeful and nutritive 
of all vegetables in every country where the growing 
of it is fulVy underftood. If the natives here have 
hitherto derived but fmall benefit from this plant, it 
is bn^rtfiitlir culture has not become univerfal, nor 
Ka^the method of preferving it been fo much at- 
tended to as in Europe. 

The foil of Bengal, and the long continuance of 
dry weather, may, perhaps, prevent the growth of 
the potatoe to the extent neceffary for'the food of the 
common people. In that cafe, the good eftefts of its 
introduftion may not be fo generally felt as they have 
been in Europe. • • 

Thit. 
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The quantity, however, procured by Europeans, 
almoft at every feafon of {he year, clearly fliows, that 
thefe obftacles are not altogether infuperable. The 
potatoe, at prefent almoft univerfally makes a difli at 
European tables : it is well dreffed, and little inferior 
to what we have in England : in fize, indeed, it is 
fmaller, and the crop is lefs abundant ; hence, in the 
Bazar, rice is, in general, a cheaper food. The na- 
tives fhow a willingnefs to ufe it on#all occafions, 
where it can be as eafily procured, as other food : 
and there remains not a doubt, if ever the potatoe 
liall become cheaper than the rice, that it will be ge- 
nerally preferred. 

A DRY feafon is unfavourable to the rice crop ; 
but is certainly the beft for this vegetable : it would 
appear, then, that nature points out the one crop as a 
fubftitute, when the other fails* In order to fecond 
her views, however, a certain quantity of land iij-Cvc- 
ry farm fhould be planted with the potaftis-^j-^^or no- 
thing fliort of this precaution will ever fecure an ^S3e- 
quate fupport during a failure of* the ufual crop to fo 
numerous a people, and fo improvident as the Hin- 
doos. The encouragement, and fometimes the inter- 
ference of goveri:iment might be neceffary, at firft, to 
cftablifli the praftice : but if it once were introduced, 
the tenacioufnefs of the Hindoos to their ordinary 
routine of culture, would prove a full fecurity for its 
prefervati#n. So»ie years ago, a gentleman diftribut- 
cd two boat-loads as feed to the natives in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of Cawnpore, and the crop has gradually 
increafed ever fince. 

The abatements of rent unavoidable in years of 
fcarcity, and the no lefs inevitable expence of pur# 
chafing rice, and felling it at a low price to preferve 
the lives of the poor, fall fo heavily upon government, 
that the introduction of the potatoe into every farm, 
by the interference of authority, feems to be equally 
a diftate of economy and prudence^ as of common 
humanity. • ^^ 

At Madras, and fome other parts of the Coroman- 
del coafl, I am informed, that the benevolent exer- 
tions of fome well difpofed perfons, have introduced 
the bread-fruit tree : if this has fucceeded, and in 
fome degree it has, it was accompliflied by the pro- 
jedors of it,»on views of advantage far Icfs certain or 
imrft^diate, than the introduftion of the potatoe. 

1^ fi^quently is not the difcoverics which yield the 
mofl fubflantial benefit to human fociety, that make 
the moft fplendid figure in the annals of hiflory. 

The man who firfl introduced into Europe the ufe 
and culture of the potatoe, has conferred a real and 
permanent benefit upon the poor", which, in every 
country, comprehends nine-tenths of mankind. He 
has relieved the importimate calls df hung* in many 
a family ; and in the infide of the cottage he has glad- 
dened many a countenance, that, before his day, was 

S fullen 
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fuUen with hunger, or {hrivelled with want. This 
perfon, though unrecorded in the annals of Fame^ 
ought, in fimple juftice, to occupy one of the firft 
feats . in her temple : the honour is faid to be due 
to that adventurous but ill-requited ftatefman Sir 
Walter Raleigh* 

It wouldj perhaps, be too fanguine to expeO:, that 
a vegetable, not perfeftly congenial to the climate of 
Hindoflan, fhould ever be turned to fo much accouftt 
in^^ding hogs, poultry, and cattle, as it is in Bri- 
tain and Ireland : but if*, by our example and judici- 
ous encouragement, the potatoe fhall become of as 
univerfal ufe among the Hindoos, as it is in thefe coun- 
• tries, the Europeans of the prefent age will have the 
honour of making fome atonement fof the mifchiefs 
and devaftations committed by their anceftors for two 
centuries in America. — ^Amidft fo many* changes of 
manners, we may at leaft hope for a period, ^jiten . 
virtue and humanity fhall be as refolute aad-pei'feve*- 
ring in their aim, as avarice or cruelty. • "*** 

So little attention has hitherto been paid to the me- 
lioration of the condition of the natives, that you caii- 
not even attempt it, without incurring the ridicule of 
a great proportion of the Europeans in India. They 
tell you, that the moft trivial cuftoms of the people 
are as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
fians ; ana nothiif^ fhort of fatuity could induce any 
perfon to attempt a change. This is a plaufible ex- 
cufe for the univerfal negleft of this important fub- 

VoL. 11. D jeft J 
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jecl ; and is urged by fome as a plea for the omiffibn 
of what confcience telk them is a duty. Europeaas, 
in general, vifit this country for the advancement of 
their own fortunes ; an objeft which they purftie, at 
firft, from neceflity, but after\i*ards, from habit. . If 
perfonal advantage becomes the great rule of adion, 
it is a convenient principle for many; yet, if eftabliih-' 
cd, would vindicate every act of opprefiion committed 
amongft mankind in every age. 

The uncertainty of a rice crop, as the only fupf;^ 
of a numerous people, is fufficient of itfelf to juftuy"^ 
every attempt, however unpromifmg^ to introduce 
other ftaple articles to come in aid of it in times of 
fcarcity. A grain which depends upon the quantity 
of rain, and on the number of inches to which the 
flream rifes on the Ganges, experience has often 
proved to be an awful contingent to hang the lives (A 
miv^ons of our fellow^reatures on. If a flimulus to 
their^-ifidolgnce, or even a fmall violation of fome of 
fnrir euftoms, could refcue them from the danger, 
the means would be as completely fanftified by the 
end, as the evil would be over-balanced by the ad- 
vantage. 

Should the culture of the potatoe never become 
fo general in Bengal, as to anfwer the intended pur- 
pofe, its place might ftill be fupplied by the yam, or 
fweet potatoe, a vegetable refembMng it iR tafte, but 
far larger in fize, and, in this country, more eafily 
raifed. It has been cultivated and ufed by the natives 

to 
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to a certain degree, I believe from time immemorial i 
the cultivation of this plant to a greater extent might 
thwart the indolence, but could violate no religious 
prejudice of the Hindoo. Such precautions in hife 
behalf are the more neceffary ; becaufe in all his con- 
duft, he betrays a want of forefigljt, and indifference 
to futurity, that totally difqualify^ him from providing 
in any degree againft famine, which has ever been 
• the great fcourge of India. * 

That the refources promifed by the bread-fruit 
tree will prove equal to what might be expefted, 
either from the potatoe or the yam, is tnore than 
problematical. The planting of a tree, and the care 
of its prefervation till it become productive, there is 
reafon to believe, is beyond the ufual effort of fore- 
jSght poffeffed by this improvident race. This negleft, 
however, muft be imputed to themfelves j it cannot 
derogate from the honour of thofe benevolent pe><&ns^ 
\vho have attempted to alleviate one of the^feoft ur- 
gent of their diftreffesi 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF COSSIMBAZAR. 



Berhampore^ OEl. 1788. 

You hardly any where view the cultivation and po- 
puloufnefs of India more advantageoufly than in this 
beautiful ilfend, which is furrounded by the Hoogly, 
CcJ^jii^bazar river, and the Ganges. While the Na- 
bobs icrHBmgal continued independent princes, or 
were Nominally fubjefted to the court of Delhi, they 
refided chiefly on this ifland, at leaft during the pre- 
fent century. At Moreftiedabad, the capital, the 
Durbar was held, and the Englifh refident had a 
kind of fortrefs afligned ' him, and his attendants, 
about four miles diftant, near the populous village 
which bears the fame name with the ifland. It is 
furrounded by a ftone wall which flill remains, and 
the houfe within affords elegant aftommoaations for 
the commercial refident of the Company. 

This 
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This gentleman has the fuperintendance of a con- 
fiderable manufafture of filk, for y^hich Coffimba- 
zar has long been famous. The place is alfo ^ijioted 
for «ts ftockings; which are all knitted with wires,. 

- and' are efteemed the beft in Bengal. The price is 
from twenty tp thirty-five rupees the torge^ which 
confifts of twenty {Airs. 
' '- :*■ 

This villagie, according to Tavernier*, fends abroad 
every year twenty-two thoufand bales gf filk, weigh-, 
ing each lOOlbs. of filk ; making in all 2,200,000 
pounds, of fixteen ounces each. This is probably 

' — ^^exaggeration, yet the quantity of filk confuraed . 
by the natives in carpets, lattins, and other fluffs, 
muft have been very great. 

It would certainly tend greatly to increafe the. 
produce of labour, were (locking frames introduced, 
and the natives taught to ufe them. Some enter- 
prifing European may hereafter enrich himfelLby 
this meafure, and at the fame time benefit tllP coun- 
try. For the ftockings manufaftured after the^prefofit 
mode cannot contend with the Britifli either in qua- 
lity or price ; this is fo palpably the cafe, that the fu- 
perior claffes of Europeans feldom wear any that are 
manufaduredin India. Some Europeans allege that 
the ftockings manufaftured in Inciia are more foft* . 
and elaftic than thofe knitted in a frame,: this, how- 
ever, is not the general opinion. 

• • D 3 In 

* Travels in India, Part II. p, 128* 
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'-**■*' it {lands at prefent, undeniably is, thai 

^( ^c6' of niany articles in the cotton trade, is 

A^ Calcutta than at either Glafgow or Man- 

Mg^^! niid the boaft of the manufafturers. of thefe 

^^^^[h^t they will foon be able to fell their goods 

(^^gal, is therefore not altogether void of plaufi- 



XHEi^E.are^many caufes which may long prevent 
^ifNdvallhip of the Indian fineft muflins. The low 
price of labour, and the extreme delicacy of touch, 
^hich the flender Hindoo obtains, by means of his 
temperate habits, are among the principal. The fined 
muflins are not now manufaftured : when Ali Beg 
the ambaflador from Perfia, returned from India, he 
prefented Shah Seffi with a cpcoa nut fet with pearls, 
which had inclofed in it a turban of fixty cubits of 
muflin fo fine, that the cloth could fearcely^e felt by 
the hand*. 

'^ Travernier's Travels in India, 
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The unhealthy ftate of the adjoining towns of 
Moreftiedabad, Calcapore, and Coffimba^ar, has of 
late been fo alarming, that an enquiry was made 
into its caufe by £bme medical gentlemen 'on th^ 
fpot. Among the natives, confined and damp huts,, 
bad water, and defeftive clothing, certjunly contrir 
bute to the malignancy of the fever and dyfentery, 
by which fo many hundreds of the poorer fort are 
fwept away eyery autumpt 

Europeans refiding in thefe towns are by no 
means equally fubjeck to thefe diforders. The Comr 
pany has ereded in their vicinity a regular canton- 
ment,, capable of lodging two thoufand European 
foldi^rs ; which, for fpaeioufnefs and elegance, are 
miequalled by any buildings of the fame kind in 
Europe. The different ereftions of the Company for 
the accommodation of their troops, have coft feveral 
millions, and may be regarded as fplen^id inftances 
of their economical principles giving way to, the 
comfort of their army. The funis thus eicpended, 
laid out at the compound intereft orithis jiouv^H^y 
would, at a determinate period not very remote, 
have equalled the national debt, 

About twenty miles fouth of Coffimbazar lie the 
celebrated plains of Plaffey, where Lord Clive at 
once revenged the cruelty of the Nabob Suraja 
Dowlah, and eftabliflied the Britifh power in Bengal. 
At this flelightfal fpot the prince had an elegant 
villa, where he retired to enjoy the pleafures of the 

D ^ chace. 
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cbace. Wooda and jungle then covered diofe plains i 
which are now beautified with rich crops of cotton ■ 
and rice ; and the tygcr has been compelled to retire j 
&om thb approach of the hufbandinan, and to make :* 
room for the acquifitipn of his induftry. The princes ' 
of Hindoftan in many points feem to re£^ble tbe 
feudal monarchs in Europe: they are, how^v^, 
more excufable in devoting a part of their 'territory. \., 
to the diverfion of hunting j the game is. much more 
abundant, and the fport afforded by the. boar, the . 
buffalo, or the tyger, is certainly more manly and 
interefling than the purfuit of the fox, or timid hare i 
yet for thefe, many thouflSid acres were laid wafte^JN* 
^very country in Europe, ty our femibarbaroqs an« 
ceftors. 

Of the inferior kinds of game, the iflaftd of Ccft . 
fimbazar, as indeed every part of India, is full : the 
hare, the deer, the partridge, and quail, with a .vaft 
number of birds, far fuperior in beauty and variety to 
thofe^of Europe, are found all along the banks of 
tbftJS-anges. '^^What is -more remarkable, the aqua- 
tic birds of the colder climates are alfo abundant j 
fuch as the goofe, duck, widgeon, and fnipe. At 
' the flow rate you are obliged to travel in a budger- 
row, you may, during the cold feafc«i, have your 
table plentifully fupplied each day with the produce 
of your own labours., though not an expert fportf^ 
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Fish aftbrds another fupply for the table almoft 
always attainable on the Ganges. They are here 
of many different kinds, and among frefh water filhes 
they certaihly may be deemed very palatable as well 
as wholefome. Their plenty at fome feafons is fo great 
that they become the ordinary food of the pooreft of 
the natives*^ who arc faid to incur difeafes from too 
liberal indulgence. The fmalleft in fize, fome of 
which appear to be the fry of lai'ger kinds, are all 
equally acceptable in a Curric, that ftajiding difh in 
every native family. What is called the ccck-np^ in 
the jargon of the country, is often larger than a faU 
iiibn ; and the number taken in nets is often very 
great. The mango fifli, fo called from the fruit, 
which comes then in feafon, are the favourite di{h at 
every European table during two nicnths, while they 
'J re in roe, for they are then filled with a large roc 
gr fmclt, which the connoilieurs reckon a delicate 

M 

morfel. . 

For fcveral liundrcd miles ^ the alli;;ator a!;d por- 
pcfles are feon tumbliiig in this Ia!-;;c ftrcanib: aadr 
after the numbers that mud be daily devoured by 
thefe voracious plunderers of tlie inferior tribes, .a 
fufficient quantity flill remains to reward the la- 
bours of the fifhermen, who continually ply the 
river, either for the fupply of the market, or of their 
own families. The alligator of the Ganges is from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long when at its full fize. 
I have not^bfcrveri that the populous ifland of Cof- 
fimbazar has attracted this hideous animd in greater 

num. 
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numbers than is. found in other parts of the river % 
it is allowed, however, that he is extremely vora- ■ 
douft of human food ; a repaft to which he can be 
no ftrstitiger, from the number of dead bodies coQti-^ 
nuaily thrown into die river. A fingle fifiierm^m in 
his canoe is not a match for the alligator : he- flies at 
his approach r but as often as the monfter is feen by 
a company in the fame boat, he in his* turn, is 
obliged to retreat. The gurreal is a fpedes of . the 
crocodile ftilVmore hideous than die alUgatort 

So much has natuit done for the fertile ifl^nd^ 
Coffimbazarj and for once the natives have ImJl^ 
l^writ to fecond her views. The foil of this diftri£l: 
h not only rich, but it is the beft cultivated in this 
country : crops of every fort are lux^riant, and Cof* 
fimbazar has obtained the name of the garden of Ben^ 
gal, which itfelf ha$ long hi^d th? appellation of t!^ 
garden of Jn^ia^ 

\ 



SECT. 



SECT. VIL 

OF TRAVELLING IN A BUDOERROW ON THE GREAT RlV^fc, 



Ganges y Dec. 1798. 

In this part of India journies arc moft frequently 
performed by water ; and by the affiftanqe of the 
fame clafs of boat-men that arc employed in the con- 
veyance of goods. • 

The yeffels ufcd by Europeans for this parpofe, 
are conftrufted with an air of elegance feldom^aimedf 
at in any other p^rt of the world. If the afFeftation 
of fplendour is generally the charaderiftic of men of 
low birth on the fudden attainment of wealth in every 
quarter, it is not furprifmg that it fhould fometimes 
appear here : it is natural to conceal a humble origia 
by pompous manners and a fhow of profufion. 

The travelling Budgerrow ufed on the Ganges is 
an inftancc of this alFeftation, the more excufeable 

here. 
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The natives of Hindoftanhave, for thefe reafonlj > 
ifeaerzied the Ganges to idolatry : A mixture of 
tanotion^ of ftirpri2se, pity, tad regret^ arifes in the 
breafl of an European, when he firft bdiold^ the s^ed 
Hindoos, with their white beards^ ftepping down its 
bank^ to pay their evening devotions, and to bathe 
tfiemfelves in diis hallowed river. 

This ciiftom, derived at firft front Ample grati-^ 
hide, fornix now a ilated portion e( that imma^ife 
Inafs of fuperftition which prieltcri^ has entailed on 
the ignorant multitudes 

From whatever fource this cei'emony at firft arofei 
it is religioufiy and almoft univerfally obfcrved, not 
tncreiy by thofe in the vecinity of the great river smd 
Its facred branches, but alfo by many at a great dif- 
tance, who, at certain feafons, either refort to its 
banks, or fend for a portion of the purifying water 
Jbr domcdftRTablution and other purpofes. 

The fpirituai benefits that Sre ftippofed to be con- 
veyed by the contaft of this holy ftream, I have not 
learned ; it^ moral and phyfical effe£te are fufficiently 
apparent. In a hot climate cleanlinefs is . of dae ttt- 
tooft importance. Many of the natives anoint thcm- 
felves with oil ; and were this allowed to accumulate 
inth duft aud peripiration, they w^nld fcjpn become 
noifome to each other, and would certainly fall facri- 
fices to putrid dUea^s. 

In 



In this view, it is not unpleafing to obferve die in- 
habitants of every village/as you pafs along the river^ 
repairing each morning and evenings to perform in 
the ftream this neceffary luftration* 

While the old men are bufy at prayers and gefti- 
culations, die women and children are equally anxi^ 
ous to purify their Ikin. In doing this they do not 
truft entirdy to the virtues of the wafer ; but take 
up fand and mud from the bottom, with which they 
rub their bodies as conftantly as if they were in the 
aft of clearing metah 

It is on diefe occafions that the women clear up 
their domeftic utenfils, ferhich generally confift only 
of a few earthen and brazen* pots ; the latter they 
carry home as bright as gold, fupforted over the 
haunch by one arm, on the Ihoulder, or the head, 
according to the caft. This ceremony feems yi be 
performed twice every day, and afford* an *idea of 
the cleanlinefs of the natives not unworthy* of the 
imitation of thofe who deem themfelves their fu- 
periors. 

Another circumftance which meets the eye of a 
traveller, not fo confiftent with our ideas of delicacy, 
4s the promifcuous intercourfe of the fexes in thefc 
bathing parties. It muft be remembered, however, 
that the natives go into the river with the wiiole of 
their ufual drefs, and confequently have no farther 
inducement to privacy, than on other occafions. 

Some 
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Some reluftance at being feen by ftrangers, is plaln-i :i 
Jy obfervable; and it is amufing to remark the differ* ' 
ent degrees of confidence produced by age, mar-^ 
riage, perfonal attradions, or other drcumftances* ;| 
Some conceal themfelves from the eye of Europeans, vj 
by remaining up to the chin in the water till they \ 
pafs ; others by getting behind fcreens and pailings 
ere£ted for the purpofe ; behind thefe retreats they 
are feen fpyirtg the traveller with all the eagemefs of .r^ 
* curiofity that has been deemed peculiar to th# fex : 
Natiiram expcllas furca tamen usque recurret* . 

One melancholy circunlftance cannot fail to ob- •' 
.trude itfelf upon the mind of him who travels on the .* 
branches of this river. Fijbm what caufe does fo 
great a portion of this fine country lie in all the wild« 
nefs of favage ifture ? Lord Comwallis, in a letter 
to the Coutt of Direftors, declares, that a great part 

-f of Ais country is ^ mere jungle; and the fame obfer- 
vation tnuft^ccur to every one who has vifited it. 
T)n foAlj branches of th6 Ganges you may travel for ., 
nearly, a day without feeing one culti\^ted field, a 
houfe, or*even a tree. We cannot follow out this 
idea, without recurring to fome period of public ra-^ 
pine and devaftation, of which it is eviderilly the 
confequence. Three Mahratta armies plundered 
this country for ten years previous to its coming un- 
der our proteftion ; and the old men fpeak of their 

' cruelty atid exaftions with horror/ ^• 
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It is true, that were we to judge by the number 
of boats plying upon the river, or the number of 
people who, in fome parts, refort to its banks, we 
might form no unfavourabte idea of the population 
of thefe provinces. But the river is here the great 
highway leading to the capital from all the upper di* 
ftrifts ; and it is reforted to not merely for the pur- 
pofe of travelling, but for commerce and religion : 
and if thefe circumftances are taken iyto account, 
the number of people upon the river falls fhort of 
what might be expeded in a populous country. In 
China, the carrying trade and fifhing, bring much 
greater numbers to the rivers of that country, than 
are any where feen upon the Ganges** 

The natives of Hindoftan have probably never 
been bleft with a good government : always the 
viftims of the rapacity or ambition of fome#mercilefs 
tyrant, the gifts of nature feem to have been lavifhed 
upon them to no purpofe, imlefs to prove the inefirca- 
cy of every other advantage, when GounteraftQ^^by a 
blind and fanguinary defpotifm. 

The Bntlfh power has now obtained a more 
decided afcendancy among them, than has. ever 
been poffeffed by any nation : and the effeft of 
this has been the prevention of internal war, by 

Vol. IL E which 



^ Anderson's Account of the Ejnbassy, passim. 
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which many of the evils of bad government will in 
future be done away. The lime is approaching, 
when the exertions of a moderate government will be 
felt even in the midft of 'the regions of defpotifm j a- 
period when Afia, which never framed a rational 
government for itfelf, will receive one from Europe ; 
and w^hen thofe arts, which originated in this 
country, and that knowledge, which it once com- 
municatedj^-fhall again return with increafe into its 
bofoin. " 

Such a tendency is difcernible in the Britifli go- 
vernment of India ; not from any chimerical notions 
of liberty being likely to prevail here ; fuch a cir- 
cumftance is happily beyond the reach of probabi- 
lity. Here the metaphyfical jargon of the modem 
i'chool can never be made intelligible. The con- 
jefture i^ hazarded on the moderation, humanity, and 
mod fenfe v/hich (till diftinguifh the Britifli charac- 
ter in thi§4)art of the world. 

A. 

Happily fuch fuppofitions are not merely the off- 
fpring of good nature ; they have been for fome 
years paft realized, at leaft in part. None of thofe 
irregularities have of late appeared, either in the 
civil or military government of India, which were 
wont to characterize former adminiftrations. That 
government is now an obje£l of ambition to the 
iirft charafters in the nation* men of the highfeft 
rank, and of the mod independent fortunes, may ] 

here 
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here obtain honour by being ufeful to their country: 
an acquifition which cannot be attained in the crook- 
ed paths of corruption, or by the more audacious a£U 
ef rapacity. 



J- 
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SECT. VIIL 



THE ROADS, AND THE MANNER Ot TRAVELLING BV 
LAND. 



Plassey^ Dec. I7d7. 

I !endeavoure£) lately to give fome idea of the in- 
land na¥igation of this country, a part of the virorld 
fo abundantly fupplied by natural refources, as to fu- 
pcrfede, in a great meafure, the contrivance of art. 
In 3^)r6vince fo level as Bengal, canals, were they 
neceffary, could be fumifhed almoft as eafily as 
roads : for the latter there are hardly any materials, 
except pounded brick ; which is generally overlaid 
upon a ftratum of the fame materials, in their un- 
broken ftate. In the upper country there are, in- 
deed, quarries of free-ftone, and whin rock, but the 
carriage of thefe materials to fo great a diftance, im- 
plies an exertion and an expojice faik exceeding the 
prefent circumftances of the government. 

One 
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One of the emperors of the Mahommedan race, 
planted trees, dug wells, and built inns at convenient 
ftages from his capital, to the diftant parts of his em- 
pire. Some remains of his princely undertakings are 
ftill to be difcemed in thofe Choultries and Serais, 
whofe naked walls or ruinous veftiges are ftill here 
and there to be feen. 

Caravanserais in the eaft never implied the 
idea which we attach to an inn : they confift merely 
of an empty houfe, where you are permitted to 
lodge, and are endowed with a certain fum |||^ keep . 
them in repair. All the accommodation in them is 
of the traveller's own procuring : his bed, provi- 
(ions, and kitchen utenfils are carried along with 
him ; and in a country fo much infefted by the 
tiger, and by wandering robbers, even the protedion 
of a houfe is deemed no fmall comfort. ^Forfter is 
the only European who contented himfelf with the 
fimple fare of the native caravanferais. Wheiijfliis 
inn is not to be had, the difconfolate traveller fakers • 
himfelf from the noon-day fun under the made of 
fome tree ; under the fame roof he alfo turns afide 
to avoid thofe fudden and tremendous ftorms of rain, 
hail, and thunder, which prevail during the hot 
months of April and May. 

The Hon. Company, fmce their attainment of 

fuch a vaft^ territorial poffeflion, have completed a . 

road from their capital to Benares and Chunar. This 

has been done principally with a view of expediting 

E 3 • their 
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their military movements ; but is at the fame time a 
great convenience to fuch as travel by land to the 
upper ftations. Some of the more remote of thefe 
are above one thoufand miles from Calcutta, and 
may be travelled to in nine or ten days. To accom- 
plifli this, however, bearers mud be regularly laid at 
the different ftages, fo that no delay may be occafion- 
ed by providing them. This precaution is always 
neceffary before you undertake any journey whatever; 
and it is done with great facility, as the terms are ge- 
nerally fettled by government, and the number of 
beared is always greater than can regularly find em- 
ployment. 

It is furprifing with what eafe a journey of thirty 
jor forty miles is performed here : in the hot feafon 
you generally fet out in the evening, and arrive before 
breakfaft^ If your time do not pejmit you to reft, 
the route is continued during the whole day, at 
ab\jt four miles an hour ; nor is this infupportable ; 
as y^ may lleep with fo.me comfort in fuch con- 
veyance. 

TiiE number of bearers, coolies, and other fer- 
vants neceffary on a journey in this country, is not 
eafily credited by an European. Their number is 
generally equal, fometimes greater than that of the 
miles you travel : hence, in performing the journey 
Juil mentioned, in the fpecifie^ time^ the fervice 
of more than a thoufand natives is required. 
Jhus the cheapnefs of labour in Bengr^lj is almoft 

in 
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in every inftance overbalanced by the number of 
hands which it is abfolutely neceffary to employ. 
In England, the fame diftance may be travelled in a 
coach and Tix, v^ith a fplendid retinue, in a fborter 
fpace, and at a fmaller ,charge. 

Shorter excurfions are performed on horfeback, 
or in a carriage '• this muft, however, be done either 
"before fun-rife, or in the evening. Heat, combined 
with moifture, as it is in this country, lias efFefts ir- 
refiftibly deilrudive to ^n European conftitution. 

The horfes ufed by Europeans in Bengal, are 
either of Perfian or Arabian extradion, and confe- 
quently fell at a high price, A good horfe of thir. 
breed cannot be had under eight hundred rupees, 
and from that fum the price rifes fometimes to two 
thoufand. They are well formed, light, and fpi- 
rited ; but feem not in this climate to be*capable of 
great fatigue. Their temper feems alfo to \^ in- 
jured, as well as the hardinefs of their conft^tion, 
by change of country ; fpme of them, frofj? being 
tame and gentle, become fo remarkably vicious as to 
prove totally unfit for ufe* 

In the Ayeen Acbery fix different kinds of horfes 
are fpecified that comprifed the immenfe body of 
Mogul cavalry : in each clafs the pay correfpondcd 
to the fupDofed aualities of the horfe, and the Per- 
fian horfe ftands in the firft clafs ; and the pay of a 
fingle trooper is dated at ninety rupees per month, 

E 4 while 
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turning their thoughts to it. Knowledge is, befides, 
not fo eafily attained here, as in Britain, where the 
weather permits you to travel at all times, and to 
converfe with every clafs of people. Here an Euro- 
pean can go abroad with fafety only at certain fea- 
fons ; and though he has learned the language fo far 
as to converfe on domeftic matters, and fuch as re- '\ 
late to his own profeflion, yet a new dialect, and a 
new fet of phrafes are neceffary, to talk with a pesP^^ 
fant. After much exertion, expence of time and 
labour, and by ufing an interpreter, you may deem 
yourfelf fortunate indeed, if you can procure the par- 
ticulars of a farm as accurately even as thofe given 
by Mr Arthur Young, after a fliort conyerfation with 
an Englifli farmer, "^ 

To thefe caufes, united with that indolence and 
laffitude, unavoidable in this climate, we mud im- 
pute the ignorance which flill prevails in Europe, re- 
fpe(S|^g the agriculture of the Hindoos, Europeans 
Jiere ck> not underftand it, and confequently cannot 
communicate it to others. After remaining in Ben- 
gal for thirty years, you may meet with many who 
are incapable of even giving the name of the com- 
mon grain, or kno\ying for what purpofc it Is raifed. 



S£CT. 
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fiances, for the common labours of hufbandry ; and 
they have been employed on his Majefty^s extenlive 
farms near Windfor. What confirmation does this 
praftice receive, when, we confider that in the vaft 
and populous peninfula of Hindoftan, they only ufe 
bullocks, where their flefh brings almoft nothing as 
an article of food, and their hide very little either as 
a material of manufadures, or an article of com- 
merce ! 

Perhaps no writers have contributed more 
largely, than thefe two gentlemen, to diffufe among 
farmers a praftical knowledge of their profeflion. 
Had Providence afforded either of them an oppor- 
tunity of travelling over this country, their remarks 
would probably have conveyed more ufeful informa- 
tion, on the ftate of its rural economy, than all that 
has yet been written : and that this has not been the 
cafe, is the more to be regretted, becaufe, if ever a 
judicious and equitable fyftem of regulations, i(^ the 
government of this country, falls to its- lot, fTmufl:^ 
be framed in Europe, and from thence atio muft 
proceed a controul over its execution. 

Nothing can exceed the general iiidiiterence 
and ignorance of Europeans upon this important 
fubjefl: : they commonly embark for India at an 
snarly period of life, when they could have no know- 
ledge of a matter fo complex as agriculture. Their 
own p^ticular profeflion, and the unavoidable dif- 
fipation of fociety, prevent them ever after from 

turning 
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manner : a fuppuration frequently takes place from 
the friftion, which is not, perhaps, perfectly cured 
during the whole life of the miferable animal ; for, 
befides his being condemned to daily toil, he is no 
fooner relieved from the yoke in the evening, than 
the crows fet upon him, to gratify their voracity by 
renewing, or rather perpetuating his torments. 

The view of a Bengalee dray-man, urging on his 
way-worn vehicle, is clofely affociated with the idea 
of toil and mifery in the mind of every European ; 
and this imprcflion is greatly ftrengthcned by the 
unfufFerable ftridor of a dry axle-tree continually 
fcreeching within the nave of a ftill drier wheel : nor 
can you, by any argument, prevail upon the lifllefs 
owner to fave his ears, his cattle, or his cart, by lu- 
bricating it with oil. Neither his induftry, his inven- 
tion, nor h[s purfe would admit of this, even though 
you could remove what is generally infurmountable — 
his \Vieration for ancient ufage : if his forefathers 
drove s^cre^ching hackery and wretched cattle, pof- 
terity wm not dare to violate the fanftity of cuftom by 
departing from their example. This is one inftance 
of a thoufand in which the inveterate prejudices of the 
Afiatics (land in the way of their in^provement, and 
bid defiance equally to the exertions of the aftive, 
and the hopes of the benevolent. 

Simple and inartificial as the h^ckciy qertainly is. 
It is the moll common vehicle ufed by the natives in 
conveying bulky and heavy articles by land j it is em- 
ployed 
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employed alfo by Europeans, from neceffity, in car 
rying brick, mortar, and other materials for houfe- 
building ; in a word, every job performed in Europe, 
by a cart, carr, or waggon, is performed here by 
thefe machines ; and it is furprifnig to obferve what 
affiduity can perform with inftruments, according to 
our views, fo totally contemptible. They carry build- 
ing materials alfo upon fmall affes, as was the prac- 
tice of the Jews. 

Another implement more ufeful, and, if poflible, 
ftill more humble in appearance, and awkward in its 
flrufture — ^is the Plough, Almofl the whole culti- 
vation of India is carried on with an inftrument con- 
fiding of two or three pieces of wood moft awkward- 
ly connefted, anfwering the purpofes of our plough. 
But the land in this part of the country is fcratched, 
not tilled : a fecond, a third, and often a fourth ilir- 
ring, is neceffary to give even the appearance of tilth 
to a field. ^ 

The foil of the upper provinces bein^ light and 
thin, may probably yield to feeble inftruments of huf- 
bandry ; but in Bengal, where it is deep and loamy 
to the depth of nine or ten feet, furely a more fub- 
ftantial tillage would be attended with advantage. 
During the rainy feafon the lands lying under grafs, 
fend up a coarfe fpritty fubftance, nearly allied to 
what is galled bent in fome parts of Britain. Thi^ 
grafs, though extremely unfit nutriment for cattle, 
refifts the plough fo very obftinately, that I have fre- 
quently 
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qucntly feen four very powerful liorfes put to a ftand 
by it. What impreffion, then, upon fuch a foil, can 
be made by a Hindoftanny plough, which the driver 
can lift with one hand to his flioulder, and thus car- 
ry to the field ? The effect is precifcly what may be 
expefted : you frequently fee a field of this defcrip- 
tion, after one plowing, appear as green as before ; 
only a few fcratches arc preceptible, here and there, 
more refembling the digging of a mole, than tKe" 
work of a plough. 

Patience, however, here, as in other matters, is 
the confpicuous merit of a Bengalefe : he f)erfeveres 
ilirring the fame field, a fecond, a third, and a fourth 
time, till fomething like mould appears, deep enough 
to cover the feed. This he foon commits to its bo- 
fom ; and is feldom difappointed in reaping a crop, 
which you would more readily confider as the pro- 
dufl: of a good foil and chmate, than the reward 
eithelVj^f the hufbandman's Ikill, or his ingenuity. 

As Bengal is, perhaps, more remarkably defeflive 
in its breed of cattle, than mod other parts of India ^ 
I cannot leave this fubjeft without mentioning a few 
other animals by which they endeavour to fupply this 
want. They have a fmall fpecies of horfes, which, 
from their poor feeding, are ftill more ugly than 
fmall: thefe they employ chiefly in riding, as often as 
they travel from home. The accojitfeme^jts which 
fupply the place of a faddle and bridle, are perfeftly 
Suitable to the appearance of the horfe and rider; but 

in 
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in no other point of view can they be recommended. 
Among the Ryuts, to whom this account is meant to 
apply, any thing like a handfome hT)rfe is a thing of 
all other the moft uncommon, except that of meet- 
ing with one in good condition. This is the more 
worthy of notice, as I have not obferved any work 
affigned the horfe in this part of the country, except- 
ing. tliatjufl: mentioned, of carrying his mailer fuch 
eafy journeys as occafion may require : nor is this, hi 
general, to be afcribed to the want or pafture : the 
grounds may, in fome inflances, be overftocked ; but 
this is by no means univerfal. The dcfeft muft he, 
therefore, rather in the quality than the quantity of 
pafture. During the rainy feafon, I apprehend that 
there is hardly any pafture lefs nutritive than that 
of the province of Bengal. That ftrong fprit, al- 
ready mentioned, is, at that feafon, the prevailing 
growth of the whole province. It pufties up a fingle 
feed ftem, which is as hard as reeds, and is never 
touched by cattle fo long as any other vegetaL^ can 
be had. Other grafles of a better quality a^e fomg- 
times intermixed with this unpalatable fdbd ; but, 
during the rains, are of fo rapid a growth, that their 
juices muft be thin, and ill fitted for nutrition. 

A VARIETY of circumftances concur to demon- 
ftrate the inferior quality of th^ pafture of this pro- 
vince. No perfon ever trufts to it alone in fattening 
either a Ijullock or a ftieep. Whatever is intended 
for the table muft be either kept upon dry food, 
or ferved regularly with gram tvrice a-day. The 
2 cafe 
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cafe IS the fame with Europeans who keep Arabian or 
Perfian horfes for the faddle : they are fed with the 
roots of the finer graffes picked, carefully dug up by 
a groom, and are ferved twice a-day with grain. The 
watery infipidity of tropical plants is a circumftance 
univerfally noticed by Europeans on their firft arrival 
in the Eaft or Weft Indies. Afparagus, CauUflower, 
Cabbages, and all the efculcnt vegetables ufed at the 
table, are raifed in confiderable plenty : but they are 
comparatively taftelefs, and confequently deficient in 
their nutritious powers. 

A CERTAN quantity of rofes diftilled in any part 
of Hindoftan, will not produce nearly the fame mea* 
fure pf rofe- water or otter as in Europe. This point, 
once eftablifhed, various effefts flow from it, unfa- 
vourable to the cultivator in warm latitudes. His 
working cattle cannot be kept in flefh without fuperi- 
or trouble and £xpence : his beef and mutton cannot 
be fe^^ed for the market unlefs flail-fed ; and even 
^hat ctoence when incurredj can nevei' fecure the 
produce*of the fame quality with an European graz- 
ier. After every precaution, the beef of Ireland, 
though fed on grafs only, is as fuperior to that of 
Bengal, as any two articles of one fpecies can be fup- 
pofed ; may not this quality of the grafs, be the caufe 
why the native Bengalefe horfes, cows, afTes, and 
goats, are found univerfally fo lean and miferable, 
when left to gather their fuftenance from^he paflure 
only ? The capital, fkill, and induflry, of the natives, 
qircumfcribed as they are, mufl prove inadequate to 

3 oppofe 
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oppofe an obftacle, to agricultural improvement fo 
univerfal, and fo powerful in its operation. Turnips, 
cabbages, clover, and all the articles of houfe-feeding, 
are the laft, and perljaps the moft capital attainments 
in Englifh hufbandry; attainments which we, per- 
haps, never could have reached, had not a good 
market for beef, and the value of manure, compen- 
fated in fome meafure for the original expence. 

How then fliall the poor Hindoo fupport the flefh 
and ftrength of his draught cattle with artificial 
graffes ; while, by his religious prejudices, he is pro- 
hibited from ufmg beef as an article of food, and is 
confequently precluded from a market for thofe he 
fattens ? While the fmall value of his produce can 
hardly defray the charge of the forry implements he 
already ufes, how is he to incur the fuperior expence 
of better feeding ? To this, I know, it will be faid, 
that good tillage always pays for itfelf better than 
bad; and that if a well-drefled field and rich crop, 
cannot defray charges, this never will be do%te by a 
wretched tillage, and worfe returns. In Europe this 
reafoning will in general prove found ; but in Hin- 
doftan, where every circumftance of rent, market, 
and price are different, it appears highly doubtful. 
This much is certain, that the richefl crop of wheat 
ever grown in England, would not, m commAi fea- 
fons, produce a price in Bengal equal to half the ex- 
pence of culture. Englifh hufbandry, and Afiatic 
mai-kets fe?m to ifte in a great meafure incompatible. 

Vol. IL F SECT 
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SECT. X. 



THE DRAUGl-ir CATTLE OF THE ARMY— THE ELEPHANT. 



ft Bcrhampore^ Oct. 1797- 

The cattle employed in carrying the baggage and 
artillery of the Hon. Company's troops, are almoft 
in every refpeft difFerent from thofe I mentioned 
lately. They are well proportioned, large in fize, in 
higlr^rder, and capable of great exertion. What 
ihews with full evidence the infufEciency of the com- 
mon pafture in Bengal to fupport working cattle in 
full condition, government allows all the cattle in 
the fervice a certain portion of gram eyery day, be- 
fides their field grafs ; and the carcafes of fuch as I 
have feen, are fatisfadory vouchers for the fidelity 
of its expenditure. 

These cattle, however, are probably^f the fame 
breed with thofe of the upper diftrifts : they are in 
general purchafed at Punieah, and the adjacent coun- 
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try, which is fcarcely three hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, around which the draught cattle are in the 
wretched condition already mentioned. Nothing 
furprifed me fo agreeably as viewing the Company^s 
bullocks. From the univerfal complaint of the 
want of celerity in the movements of our army, 
compared with that of the country powers, I had 
conceived an unfavourable idea of the draught cattle 
attached to the Britifh army. Even in <he laft war^ 
till the Marquis of Cornwallis took the field. Tip- 
poo's troops could fpread devaftation all around our 
camp, without a poffibility of coming up with him. 
Had not another plan of operations been then adopt- 
ed, the enemy, fecure in the r2lij)idity of his marches, 
might perhaps, as before, have baffled our purfuit, 
and continued to bid defiance to our power. This 
nmft have been owing to" the number, and not to 
the fuperior excellence of his cattle. In thfe midft of 
his own dominions, he could command a choice of 
bullocks, while our cattle could not eafily be tranf- 
ported into the Myfore ; and where their fof^by the ' 
cafualties of fervice, in a country €0 diftant and inac- 
ceflible, was, without great efforts, irreparable. 

The elephants and camels attached to the Com- 
pany's force, are equally ferviceable with the oxen, 
and are kept in the fame excellent condition. On 
the firft day of every month, the Seapoy regiments, 
wherever fissioned, •turn out at day-break, with the 
whole baggage and cattle attached to them. Their 
number and condition is then infpefted j allowances 

F 2 ft;^PDcd 
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flopped for deficiencies j and proper enquiry srfter 
the delinquency, if any of the cattle belonging to a 
corps are unfit for fervice. This regulation has cer- ' 
tainly, while the fpii'it of it is obferved, an excellent 
effeft : you may conjefture the nature of thofe prac- 
tices which gave birth to it : that old maxim, how- 
ever, is here perhaps, as juft as in other inflances ; 
*' £x imdis jiwribus oritmtur bona legcsJ*^ 

On tjie natural hiftory of the elephant, it is to 
you unneceffary that I fhould enl^iu-ge : the ufefulnefs 
of that noble animal to an Afiatic army is becoming 
daily better known ; and of confequence he is deem- 
ed of greater importance. His tamenefs, docility, 
fagacity, and ftrength, exceed, in many cafes, every 
thing that has been faid of him by naturalifts, extra- 
vagantly as they feem to rate his qualities. When 
a heavy gun has funk the carriage fo deeply in the 
mud, that alinoft any force applied in the common 
waj^f draught, would infallibly prove ineffeflual ; 
, the elephant alternately raifes the wheels with his 
probofcis, fo that the ordinary number of cattle 
eafily pull it for\vai*d. Here it is art, or fomething 
refembling reafon, that comes in aid to the unavail- 
ing eflbrts of mere ftrength. 

* With all this force and fagacity, the elephant is 
fo tradable as renders him very ufeful for domeftic 
purpofes as well as war. It is common for private 
gentlemen to keep one or two to go a hunting, or 
to take an airing every morning and evening. He 
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is then elegantly caparifoned with a howdah, and 
fo little vice or even inequality is there in his tem- 
per, that be is mounted by the moft timid even of 
the fair fe^t. -Accommodatted in this "manner, you 
not only breithe a freer air, amidft fultry weather, 
but bid defiaitce to the ftratagem or malice of the 
tyger, buffalo, and wild boar, with which many part^ * 
of the country are infefted. Among the circum- 
fcribed enjoyments of ati European, the diverfion 
of hunting upon this animal ought not to be omitted. 
The elephant is feldom terrified at the appfbach of 
the moft ferocious animals : he is fd cool and fteady 
amidft the' reports of mufkefry, that you may takrf a 
good aifn from hiis back. Thofe who are fond of 
boar and tiger hunting, are better qualified than I, to 
do juftice to the merits of the elephant in this parti* 
cular, and to them I williftgly confign the tafk of 
their illuftration. 

But the fervice for which the elephant fee«K to 
be moft. peculiarly fitted, and iri which he certainly^ 
feels moft gratification, is that of accompanying the 
retinue of the native princes. Foijd to extravagance, 
of fhew and magnificence, they feldom appear in 
public without a numerous retinue, cpnfifting of ca- 
valry and infantry, with horfes, palankeens, and 
elephants for tlieir conveyance. Thofe deftined for 
the prince, or any of his favourites are equipped 
with fplendj^ howjjahs, all blazing with gold : the 
greater part of the body of the animal is covered 
with embroidered cloth, curioufly wrought according 

F 3 to 
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to their notions of grandeur and elegance. The how- 
dah itfelf, confifts of two, and fometimes three fmall 
apartments^ and affords complete proteftion • from 
the fun. There fits the monarch, fanned by two 
attendants, while the elephant moves along with a 
flow, but majeftic pace, entirely correfponding to the 
Afiatic ideas of ftate and magnificence. 

It is on thefc occafions, that this princely animal^ 
which nature*feems to have formed for the gratifi* 
cation of eaftem luxury and ftate, appears in his 
greateft gloiy. Imprefled with a confcioufnefe of 
his. importance in the fervice of man, and gratified 
with the fplendour of his accoutrements, he feenxs 
fenfible of poffeffing the higheft rank in the brute 
creation, and looks down upon the inferior tribes, 
jiot with a malevolent, but a dignified contempt. 

WiiETPfER the elephant be employed for the purr 
pofes of war, of hunting, or of Ihew, his food is 
fimple, and eafily procured. Trie is fond pf the 
leaves, and fmaller branches of trees, which it is the 
bufmefs of one, or two of the najdves to provide for 
him, while he lifts them with his trunk to tjie perfoii 
feated on his back ; their wages is in this article the 
9nly expence*. As the quick vegetation of trees. 
?.s well as of the grafles^ and efculent plants, renders 
their juices thinner and lefs nutritive, grain is gene- 
rally 

** His allowance of grain is si^cteen seer. 
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rally added to this natural food of the elephant. 
Sixteen feer, or thirty Englifli pounds, is the Com- 
pany's allowance to each for one day : in feafons of 
a common degree of plenty, this amounts to fo 
very moderate a fum, that feveral of the fubaltern 
officers in the Bengal army, keep them for exercife 
or amufcraent- 

The taking of this animal is attended with con- 
fiderable difficulty, and fometimes wifh danger. A 
number .of the natives are employed driving them, 
or frightening them, Jby alighting fires, into a plain 
which is intended to be the fcene of their captivity. 
Here there is a large inclofure, leading to others of 
imaller dimenfions, till tl>ey are at lalt pu(hed into 
one fo narrow, that will neither admit of their turn- 
ing backwards, nor allow them to proceed. To faci- 
litate this progrefs, they make vife of females already 
tamed, who entice them forwards, by figns to them 
too unambiguous to be mifunderftood. Xfce ele- 
phant is no fooner fecured in his narrow cell, than 
ropes are gradually wreathed .around his body and 
legs, which preclude any danger .of his efcape* By 
feeding, and gentle ufage, he in a fliort time admits 
his keeper with great cQm{51acency : thus the f^igacity 
,of the elephant induces him to fubmit with a good 
grace, to a bondage ^vhich a cunning fuperior to his 
own, has put it out of his power to avoid. The In- 
xlia Company are fupplied with thefe ufeful animals 
by a contrad witfi certain individuals, who make it 
tbeir bufinefs to purfue and captivate them. 

F 4 WiiA'^ 
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What is remarkable with them is, that tfabfe 
which are taken old, are more perfeftly tamed than 
the young. The latter, from the fmailnefs of their 
fize, and the confequent impotence of their rcfent- 
ments, are indulged in playful familiarities with their 
keepers, which neither the fluggifhnefs of age, nor 
the maturity of their faculties, can ever afterwards 
induce them to lay afide. 

The fize, h*abits, and appearance of thefe animals 
make a ftrong impreffion when firft viewed by an 
European. When the king*s troops firft had occa- 
fion to fee them falling proftrate on their belly, to 
facilitate the riders' afcent upon their backs, and then 
rife at a word from the native guide, who is placed 
immediately behind the ears, upon the neck ; they 
teftified at once their admiration of their fagacity, 
and terror at their ftrength and enormous bulk. 

Tk^ Pheel Khaneh (elephants* ftables) conftituted 
3 great objeQ: of the imperial care ; and many mi- 
nute ancf complex regulations were framed for the 
government of this department. According to their 
qualities, age, and fize, thefe animals were claifed 
in a variety of different ranks, with an allowance 
of provifions and of men to each clafs, proportioned 
to the wants and importance of the animal. The 
elephant is chiefly ufed by the natives of India for 
riding, war, or in hunting, or fighting at the im- 
perial amufements. 

They 
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They were fonneriy taken in many more diftri6ls 
than at prefent, which affords a prefumption of the 
increafe of population : the great number maintained 
at the court of Delhi^ and at the palaces of the vice- 
roys, muft have proved a ferious wafte of provifions. 
The full complement of elephants requii^ to be kept 
by a munfubdar of the rank of ten thoufand, was 
two hundred ; and allowing the maintenance of each 
elephant to be 6qual to that of forjy men, the fub- 
fiftence of eight thoufand perfons is required for the 
fupport of a part only of the equipage of a fingle of- 
ficer ; if to this be added the due numtfer of camels, 
horfes, bullocks, &c. the retinue of this officer is, of 
itfelf, equal to a very large army. 

The account of this animal given by Abul-Fazel, 
is founded on more ample experience than that of 
any of our naturalifts, and would have furnifhed 
M. de Buffon with more accurate knowledge than he 
feems to have poffefled on this fubjeft. The i^tural 
life of the elephant he dates to be an hundred and^ 
twenty years ; the female goes with young Eighteen 
lunar months ; in general Ihe has but one at a birth, 
but fometimes two. The young one fuckles five 
years, after which time it feeds upon vegetables. At 
every ten years of its growth it undergoes fome 
change, and has a different name j the price rifing 
from 100 to 10,000 Rs. 

• • . The 
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The accoutrements and hamefs * of the elephant 
are very numerous and expenfive ; for the lofe of 
them, and for any injury happening to the animaly 
the keepers are amerced or puniftied, fometimes with 
death. For each/ of the large-fized elephants four 
keepers are allowed, at ftated wages ; viz. a Mehawt, 
Buy, and two Mayhets. 

* About thirty article? .arc mentioned in the Ayccn Acbcry, 
V. ith the fines fSr losing or destroying them. 



SECT. 



SECT. XL 



OF THE CAMEL, AND ITS USES IN THE ARMY. 



Ganges^ 1797. 

The utility of the elephant, as a beaft of burden, in 
Afia, highly as it is rated, is, in many refpefts, fur- 
paffed by that of the Camel. Inferior only in bulk 
and ftrength, this patient fervant bears fatigue, hun- 
ger, and watching, to a degree fcarcely credible by 
thofe who never witneffed his toils. The weight he^ 
carries muft bear fome proportion to his fize and 
ftrength^ which, in different individuals is various ; 
but, when not overburdened, he will march with- 
out meat or drink, for days together. It is his un- 
common power of abftinence from drink that has re- 
commended the camel, lince the earlieft ages, as the 
mod proper animal for conveying provifions and iner- 
chandifc, in thofe long periodical expeditions of the 
caravans, tnat maSe fo confpicuous a figure in the 
hiftory of commerce and rebgion in many parts of 

the 
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the Eafl. In travelling through the parched defarts '-j 
of many parts of Afia, you can procure no water for 
many dap ; no tree, ftirub, or trace of vegetation, is 
to be difcerned. On all fides you are furrounded 
by an overpowering heat from the glare of the rays ! 
of the fun reflected from myriads of bright particles ;, 
of fand ; or are enveloped in boundlefs clouds of *' 
duft, where thefe particles are drifted by the wind 
into the air. ^ 

Even thofe comparatively finall banks of fand, 
that are left naked by the fubfiding of the Ganges, 
fometimes appear like a cloud of fmoke, and are a 
fuffocating annoyance to the traveller during a high 
wind. Thefe, however they may give credibility to 
dangers arifirig from travelling through the unbound* 
ed defarts of the interior country, exhibit but a faint 
image of tke horror, flillnefs, and defolation which- 
the afpeft of nature afluihes in- thofe dreary regions. 

• Without the miniftry of the camel, '* the fhip of 
the defart" (as he has been denominated), or feme 
animal equally patient and abftemious, thofe parts 
would prove impervious to the human race. 

Though no part of Hindoftan is equally parcheJ 
and ftcrile with Arabia and Syria, yet the camel has » 
been ufed there as a beaft of burden from time imme- 
morial : and in reading the patricVf chal liiftory, you 
are furprifed at the coincidence and fimilarity of the 
articles enumerated in the wealth of Abraham or of 

Job/ 
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Job, and that of a Hindoo Rajah : each have their 
he-affes, md their (he-affcs, their camels, and their 
goats. • 

When the Eaft India Company acquired territo- 
rial pofleffions im this peninfula, and an army to pro- 
teft theiri, they, in this refpeft, wifely accommodated 
their regulations to the cuftoms of the country, and 
the neceffities of the fervice. A number of camels^ 
as wdl as c5f elephants and bujlocks, are attached to 
each corps of their troops. So neceffary indeed are they 
found, that many of the officers",, before a march, fup- 
ply themfelves with .extra camels for their own ac- 
commodatiom Their quietnefs and docility renders 
them peculiarly fitted for carrying tents and baggage ; 
and, in general, the flownefs of their progrefs is no 
inconvenience in the march of an Indian army. 
During its continuance the troops are put in motion 
at or before day-break, and reach their* ground to 
breakfaft, at nine, ten, or eleven in the forgnoon, 
according to the diftance intended to • move. By 
difpatching the cattle early, the tents and 4)aggagc 
are pitched on th^ ground to be occupied, and break- 
faft prepared for the troops as foon as they arrive. 
When in the vicinity of an enemy, every circumllance 
muft vary with the occafion ; but as often as this is 
not the cafe, an eaftem army will march without any 
inconvenience during the cold fcafon, in rhe manner 
I have defcribed, to a diftance of two thoufimd miles, 
A great number of purveyors, coolies, bullock drivers, 
and. other camp-followers, are neceffary : The rapid i- 

tv 
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ty of an Afiatid march, to an European, iffiift ^« 6 
pear comparatively fmall : but thefe incbnveniende^ \ 
" are partly from cuftom tolerated, and partly from ] 
neceflity unavoidable. An officer, even of inferior ■ 
rank, finds the fervice of between twelve and fifteen d 
natives neceflary to accommodate' fiim ; the grain, J 
baggage, and provifions of the private foldier require 
a fimilar proportion of hands for their tranfportation. ;: 
Thus a numjjer upon the whole, perhaps, eqi^l to 
three or four times that of the effeftive troops are al- 
ways found in the retinue of an Afiadc army. 

When the Marquis of Comwallis took the field, 
during the concluding campaigns of the late war, the* 
whole number of his followers amounted, it is faid, to 
near half a million : this nobleman is the laft officer ' 
in his Majefty's fervice who would in any inflance, 
give way tg that inefficient expenditure which their 
vanity and oftentation has fometimes extorted from 
our commanders in India. Thefe paffions are infec- '. 
Hious in the Eaft ; and to them the native pfinces, 
with a childifh effeminacy worthy of their charafiter, 
have almoft univerfally facrificed their true importance 
and power. 

The detachment I now accompany, proceeds by 
water, on a march towards the upper provinces, and 
though it coHfifts only of a few hundred men, 1 800 
natives are fcarcely fufficient to drag our boats againil 
the weight of the ftream. 

THfi 
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The number of men neceffarily attached to an In- 
dian army, gives a degree of credibiKty to the ac- 
counts tranfmitted to us of the forces and retinue of 
Artaxerxes, when he invaded the fmall republics of 
Greece, and rendered their valour immortal by the 
defeats which - he fuffered. The population and re- 
fources of that monarchy were unqueftionably great ; 
and if an army of near two hundred thoufand men 
followed the great king, this will account for the vaft 
hofts, with which, the Greek hiftorians inform us, he 
intended to defolate Europe- .The epithet of Men- 
dax Graecia, with which the Roman fatirift has load- 
ed that brave and ingenious people, may, therefore, 
be found to contain more malice than truth ; for 
the Zemindary troops, or militia of India in the time 
of Acber, are ftated at four millions in the Ayeeu 
Acberv. 

4 

% 

The motion of the elephant, the driver, feated im- 
mediately behind his ears, can direft or acceleraptc as 
he pleafes by means of a prong of fteel : but hardly 
any application will give rapidity to the camel : he is 
in general accuflomed to travel under a load, and his 
v^^hole habits and conftruclion difqualify him for 
fpced. His limbs are indeed long, and robuft ; but 
they are unwieldy, and ill-proportioned. The officers 
upon a march, therefore, generally prefer a horfe ; 
every one of which lays him under the neceffity of 
keeping, at l^ft, twy additional fervants, a grafs-cut- 
ter (graifiah), to gather his provifion, and a groom 
rfyce), to keep him in order. So obftinately does 

every 
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every native of India adhere to his little fphere of du- 
ty, either from indolence or religious prejudices, that 
you may as well attempt to remove a mountain, as 
perfuade the fervant who dreffes your horfe, to cut 
his grafs, or vice versa* Nor does this prevail in one 
part of menial fervice only j it pervades it through- 
out. 

Something here, I will allow, mud be imputed 
to the vanity of Europeans; which, in fome inftances, 
reduces them to the pitiful condition of craving grati- 
fication from the number and buftle of their attend- 
ants. When this is the cafe, it is eafily difcovered; for 
it courts you^ attention : the number of native fer- 
yants . employed nine times out of ten, is owing to 
themfelves, and not to their mafter. To the latter, 
they are always an expence, and too often a vexation. 
After the ufual number of them is provided for your 
baggage,* your cattle, and your own attendance, you 
are £ar from being either fo independent, or fo com- 
fortable, as a fingle foot-boy in Europe can make you. 
Somcl?imes their officioufnefs difgufts, their negligence 
and indolence ftill oftener frets ; while perverfenefs 
and difhoncfly fail not to provoke the mafter whofe 
temper is not under vmcommon controul. 

From thefe particulars you will readily conceive, 
that travelling is in this part of the world unavoida- 
bly expenfive ; liberal as the pay of the army ap- 
pears, a fubaltern on duty cannot make any confider- 
able faving from his allowance, Inftances of folly 
3 and 



and extravagant t]^y no doubt oft^ are ; nor is it 
our bufineis to vindicate them j but in Europe, I 
know, it is too often the cuftom to calculate accord- 
ing to their own wants, by their ownfeale, and conf&- 
. quently, to blajne as extravagant diffipatidn, that very 
condud which, in the fame circumftahces ^ they would 
themfelves b^ infallibly compelled to adopt. 

The daily expence of a horfe, added Jo the inter*, 
eft of his original price, the camel, and'Tiis keeping, 
with the wages of fifteen fervants, are heavy items 
monthly againft a fubaltem's pay ; and it is certain, 
that he' could not be equally ferviceable without mofl 
of thefe auxiliaries ; without many of them^ he could 
be of no fervice ai all. 

Yet manyTubaltems in Bengal have accumulated^ 
money, by parfimonioufly faving every poflijble fum, 
and by debarring themfelves of many comforts which 
the climate certainly requires* ' • ' 

The general feature of the European chara&er in 
India is certainly profufion : when, tfie oppofite tem- 
per prevails, it is indulged without any bounds* 
Greater examples of avarice and parfimony cannot, 
perhaps, any where, be produced than this country 
can furnifli, and thefe are mofl commonly among 
*the rich. A perfon worth one hundred thoufand 
' pound^ has keen kgown to linger in the country 
for the fak^ of accumulating a little more, evidently 
'Vol. II. • G at 
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PF THE BUFFALO, AND THE DRAUGHT CATTLE OF 
HINDOSTAN. 



/ 



Mongecr^ 1797. 

In giving an account of the cattle of Bengal, the 
buffalo ought not to be omitted. This anijnal, in its 
wild ftate, is found in almoft every part of the conti- 
nent, and in moft of the iflands. This ^is in all proba- 

■ bility the aboriginal race of homed cattle, from which ' 
the various diverfities have been produced,* during 
many ages in their ftate of domeftication. In Bengal, 
great numbers are found, both tame and wild. In 

, the latter ftate, they are perhaps the moft rormidablc 
cneitiies you can meet upon a journey. 

They are generally jet black, and cjharafterifed 

, by long fen^ircular horns, which, inftead of ftaiid- 

. ing ered, or bending forward, are laid backwards 

upon the ne(;k. Thefe horns which,* from their 

. G 21 awkward 
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awkward pofition, you at firft may inu^xne inoflen- 
five inftrutnents, are, in reality; mod formidable 'i 
weapons. If you either come upon the buifalo by 
furprife, in a fituatito^grhere he cannot efcape, or 
offer him any pro^cation, he makes a violent at- 
tack, with his fnout placed between his forelegs, and 
his horns pointed forwards. If you cannot efcape 
the pufli; by inftantly leaping afide, you are caught 
upon his hgms, and infallibly torn ,to' pieces. So 
quickly does he turn and renew his attacks, if he 
foil in the firft onfet, that there is no hope for the 
devoted vidim of his fu^, if he cannc7t<reach a tree. 
Even when the traveller has been thus fortunate, fo 
implacable are the refentmepts of this animal, tliat 
many inftances are known where he has remained 
for feveral hours at the root of the tree, expreffing 
his rage and difeppointment. One gentleman, who- 
fortunately efcaped in this manner, affured me, that 
his purfuer kept him a clofe j)rifoner upon a tree for 
a grftit part of a day, till he at laft bethought him-, 
felf of throwing down his coat, upon which, ha^g 
fatiatcd his rage, the buft'alo difappeared. 

With all this hoftility, the buffalo is, ftridliy 
fpeaking, neither a predatory, nor an offenfive ani- 
mal. He. is in general roufed by fome provocation, 
or infligated by the principle of felf defence, before 
hp commences an attack upon man. Happy it is for 
the poor Bengalees that this is ihe caff^ for his tin- 
menfe ftrength enables him, when they fiall in big 
power, to t€)fs them in the air with, as much fadltt^ * 
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as he would a cat : ' and if you m*y judge by the 
terror of the natives on the appearance of a wild buf- 
falo, you muft conclude that it is not uncommon 
for them to fall *a facrifice to- his refentment. I- had 
. lately an opportunity of feeing one of them fiw-prifed 
on the river fide, by my dandies, (boatmen)- in his 
retreat among thick grafe above fix feet high. The 
poor failors inftantly precipitated thertifeWes- from 
the bank into the river, with fcreairfe of terror. 
Happily for us^ the animal himfelf feemed to have 
been agitated by fimilar fenfations, for he fcampered 
away with great fpeed to a coniiderable diftance, be- 
fore he even ventured to look behind hinu 

NoTwiTHSTANDil^o thcfc .. uhpromifing hsJjits, 
the buffalo is fully capable of domeiUcation, . I have 
paffed through whole herds of them, ia the diftrid:$ 
of Purneah, and Kiifengunge, tha^ ibenied as per- 
feSly tame as the other cattle which grazed jlong 
with them* They are employed in carrying goods, 
for which their (Irength renders th«m more fervice- 
able than the ox. 'K^ey are kept in herds for the fake 
of their milk, from which is made Ghee, that univer- 
til article of Hindoo diet. 

TiiE buffalo is hardly any where employed in a 

tenm. His food is more coftly than that of the buU 

'lock; and though his ftrength befar fuperior, that 

circiiir.f^u.n^'* *fs perhJlps bfno great moment in ::hc 

^ ^X'J^iix. Hate of iiiuJ)v:i!an plough, which, from ap- 

F , ' G 3 pearan<;c, 
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pearance, might be drawn by two goats as well ad 

cattle. * / 

'i I 

The niilk of the buffalo is of a rank tafte, ^d 
the butter bad ; what is procured in the Bazar is 
generally of a very inferior quality, and is perhaps 
the produce of this fpecies, as frequently as of the 
cow. ' 

A mixture of the buffalo, with the common honl« 
ed cattle of the country, gives a pleafmg variety to 
the herd of' a farmer. They are all black, while the 
common cows and joxen arc five fixths of them 
white, with a mixture of iron 'grey, which deepens 
in its colour towards. the.' face, and the extremSties of 
tne legs and tiiil. Thefe cattle, ften at a diftance in 
the fields, .are generally miflaken, by Europeans on 
their firfb arrival, for flocks of flieep, from their 
whitf colour, and diminutive fize. It is from the . 
lafl circumftance, that feme conclude th^t their place 
in the»yoke might be advantageoufly fupplied by the 
buffalo ; for at the feafon 1 now write, ploughs and 
cattle, pitiful beyond all defcription, are daily feen 
by the fides of the river, .fcratching the fields in a 
manner more refembling the paftime of? childrep, 
than the labours of farmers, who are to provide the 
food of millions of inhabitants. With better cattle, 
and more fubftantial implements, a much more ef- 
feclual tilth would be given th(* foil, iftan by five or . 
fix fcirrlngs in the pjrefent' method. ,But for the pre-^ 
fcfit management, hardly any expence is incurred at | 
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M. The j»lQugh is made by the farmer from th& . 
firft tree that fuits his purpofd: were it cdttftniaed 
by a tmddmw,. or were his cattle of a bettot.breed, 
pr t)et(;qr fed,, money muft be, advancfed, ^ivtidch he 

cannot afford. < .■ ■ '. •,'■'' ^'.'. " 

The beef, hide, and[ horns, of fo large a|i animal 
as the buffalo, were he Whin the reach of an £m*o- 
pean market, would prove valuable Vrtiqles of com- 
merce. Here none of thefe articles are of much 
confideration. The hide of an ox is fo cheap, that 
you have it tanned, and manufactured nito fhoes, at 
half a rupee, about Is! 3d. per pair ; by the few na.- 
tives who wear leather Ihoes, they are procured much 
cheaper. 

Some Europeans have lately engaged .in' the tan- 
ning of leather, and t^e manufafture of /hoes, ap- 
parently with great fuccefs. Th^y produce' thefe ar- 
tickles nearly of equal quality, and fo cheap as nearly 
to preclude the fale of European inveflments of this 
commodity. 

Tin=: common draught cattle of India are diflin- 
guifheJ by the peculiarity of a large hunch, or pro- 
tuberance, above the ftioulders, upon which the yoke 
rcfts. In fizc, they are fmall, but well proportioned, 
and fmgularly^ adlive. Thofe kept for travelling 
coaches ar% dapaljje of perfonriing long journies 
nearly in the fame time with a horfe. The bad con- 
dition, and pitiful plight in which they arc often 
G 4 kept 
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kqit by the poor Ryuts, is not able wholly to de- 
ftroy thefe excellent qualities of the Bengal, cattle : 
tkey woiiL patiently in the yoke, beneath the icertical 
fim, for tnany hours, and upon the mod wretched 
foody ihaff or dried draw. 
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SECT^ XIIL 



t 



OF THE BREED OF SHEEP ; AND TREATMENT OF 
THE 9OG. ^ 



Chandef{na^re^ 1797. 

After defcribin^the working cattle of the Hindoos, 
and fome of the more ufeful of their domeflic animals, 
I cannot clofe this fubjeft without nientioning their 
breed of fheep, and goats. Thefe animals ^re both 
reared, and in very great abundance, if- you make al- 
lowance ior the fmall confumption of them, "arifing' 
from thofe circumftances in their fuperftitfon, which 
I have already mentioned; 

The fize of the Bengalee flieep is fmaH ; his figure 
lank and thin; and the colour of three fourths 
of a flock, is black or flark grej^ Hence in Afia, 
the colou^of cattle Is in general exad^ly tlje reverie 
of that in Europe; what we term in England, a 
herd of black cattle, is here white ; a flock of flieep, 

which 
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which at home is generally \^hite, here is dark grey^ ^ 

or black. » -' 

Tii£ qur.iity of a fleece of wool, in this country, 
j*^ worfe, if poffible, than its colour: it is harfli, 
thinj 2nd hairy, in a very remarkable degree. No 
part of cloathing, or domeftic furniture, fo far as I 
have obferved, is manufactured of wool, except a 
coarfe kind of blankctting, which fome of the dandies, 
and people in*thc upper country, ufe during the cold 
feafon. as a wrapper in the night : this luxury is, 
however, by no means- general, or even common ; 
though there is^reaion to believe that every native, 
did his iiipomc admit of it, would wear a blanket at 
certain feafons, and at all times would lie on one. I 
know nothing with xihich you can compare the India 
fleece,' unlefs that hairy ftutF, the refufe of marketable 
wool, which the farmers were in fome parts of Scot- ' 
land wont to make into a cloth for covering their malt 
kilns. « • 



The breed of fheep, which I had an opportunity 
^to examine on the Coromandel coaft, between Ben* 
;^a1 ai!d Madras, are ftill of an inferior quality, both 
wit Ji regard to the fleece and carcafc. From their 
coarfe hairy covering, Vmd their thin arid incompaO: 
Ihape, one is led to conjefture that they muft have 
iomc afiinity to the goat or the ^eer. They prefent 
the ex;i£t figure of v/hat might b^c fapp^fed would 
ho pofleffed bv an intermediate race between the 
fiicep, TiT\d thofe atiimals. Two or three of them 
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ihay, in fome parts, be purchafed for a rupee ; and 
though they may be of confideratble ufe td a fliip^s 
company after a long voyage, they are othei^ie a 
very unprofitable purchafe. Hardly any thing fhort 
of abfolute want can make an Englifhman relifh fuch 
mutton, if it can be called by that name. The Eu- 
ropeans, in thefe parts, frequently procure a fupply 
of Bengal mutton, indifferent as it isi from the im-» 
poflibility of making a comfortable meal of thiat reir* 
cd in their vicinity, . ' 

There are in Bengal a few fheep with four horns, 
two on ^ach fide of the head. This is. a rc^lar 
difcriminating mark of the fpecies, and not: zlusta 
natura. Thefe are fuperior in fize, and better pro-» 
portioned than the common kind ; but their number 
is fmalL 

In this rcfpecl, the province of Bengal poffeffes a. 
nianifefl advantage over moft other parts of India ; 
for though you there. procure your mutton from the 
'Ryut fmallinfize, and in mifefable condition, by 
good keeping for eight or twelve months, you fup- 
ply yourfelf with mutton, which in flchnefs and fla- 
vour, is not inferior to the grafs-fed mutton in Eu- 
.rope. , 

... '\ 

It is in this manner that the officers of the army, 
and the ci^il fer^rits of the Ifon. Company, fupply 
themfelves at all the remote flations, both with beef 
•Old mutton. The cattle are /egularly fed with grdnt 

twice 
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twice a^dar, by their own fen'ants : a herdfman » 
hired to fuperintehd this bufmelsyVhofe pidurefque 
figure, leading his flock around the cantonments, re* 
cals to your imagination the venerable fimplicity of 
ifie patriarchal ages : he- goes before his flocfc:, and 
regulates its motions by his call : ** The fheep know 
his voice, and follow him." "^ 
I . 

Thus are the officers of the army provided, if not 
with luxuries, at lead with the comforts of the table; 
w^le an innocent- amufement is afforded them, which 

q contributes its part to animate the Uitlefihefs of an 
Indian life. Circumftances of this kind, Jiowever 
minute or contemptible fhey may appear in defcrip-' 
tion, have' a greater influence on the moral charac- 

. ter ajid bappynefs of men, than we are commonly 
aware of, A numerous fociety of young men, who 
have not been early bred to literary purfuits, expe- 
xience the fad iadium of the military life during 
peace, 'ti^bich they are ever in danger of diffipating 
by excefs, gaming or extravagance, indulgences 
perniciou^ eveiy where, but particulai'ly fatal in evc^ 
ry part of India. The flefh of the goat is not ufed 
as an article of food, unlefs in feme few inftances, 
where it is furreptitioufly introduced in place jofmiat- 
ton, by a connivance among the native fervaiits^ 
The kid, however, is a very common difli ; and it 
is the only one w hich the Hindoos produce in tole- 
rable condition. Here nature pro4uce^'*fufficient 
fupply of proper food in the Inilk of the dam ; and 
all required of the keepgr is fufEcient honefty to pre- 
vent 
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tent him from abftrading its fupport. Goat's milk 
is commonly ufed at the tea and breakf aft table i ^ 
and if by that article the native oan make a fmgle 
' ana, his virtue wiil'feldom enable him to refift the 
temptation, and do juftice to the kid, even where he 
is the owner himfelf, and to receive a price propor- 
tioned to its quality. This peculiarity ch^rafterifes 
the natives of every >iefcription : per/tcl children in 
reflexion, a prefent gain, however trying, in their ■ 
'^ftimation outweighs a future good, though equal-* 
ly certain, and of ten • times the amount. A Hin- 
doo, though reduced to the laft 'farthing,'if he has 
curry and rice for the prefent day, will not work for 
the fupply of the next, f' SufRcient to him is the 
•evil of the dayj** he ^' takes no thought for to- 
morrow." 

The goat, which is every wWe a lapk and ill- 
conditioned ^mal, approaches nearer to the Euro- 
pean ftandard, than perhaps any other animal in 
3engal. 

^Neither the horft, the (heep, nor the goat, !iave 
any peculiar fanftity annexed to them by the Bra- 
minical fuperlHtion. It is otherwife with the cow ; 
which in India is every wheie regarded with vene- 
ration, and is one objedt of* peculiar worfhip. Re- 
prefentations of objefts are made upon the walls with 
cow dung,^§nd th^fe enter deeply into their routine 
of daily obfervances. The fame materials are alfo 
dried and ufed as fuel for dreiling their victuals : for 

thi^ 
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Till lately, a iimilar prejudice a^dnft t^ kind of! J 
food was entertained in fome parts of Scotland : but ., 
the knowledge lately difleminated through that king- ' 
dom, by the means already mentioned, has in part 
already done it away. A judicious farmer, in that 
country, lately told me that he had begui\ to r&r 
Iwine upon the refufe of hi^ dairy and of his grain.; 
and to fatten them with potatoes or meal, a^ oppor- 
tunity offered^ On a comparifon *of his profits in- 
this method, with thofe made by the fame articles 
fent immediately to market, he found a very confi- 
derable balance in favour of' feeding; a pradioe 
which he has fince continued. 

Asiatic prejudices are more deeply rooted, than 
thofe of our countrymen ; a^d where fupported by 
fuch numbers and intereft, we have not" the fame 
means of i^emoving them. Herds of fwine I have 
met with .in Bengal ; but they are in fmall numbers^ 
and m^ely intended for the Europeans an^outcafts, 
the former of whom bear not, perhaps, the propor-f 
tion to tlie whole of th* inhabitants, of one to a! 
thoufand. ' 

There is hardly any degree of ignorance, or of 
indolence, at all compatible with a ftate of fociety, 
that is not adequate to the rearing of this ufeful ani- 
mal. In many of the iflands of the South Sea, it 
was found. a valuable acquifition Jo 6ur trip's flor6 
of provifions, and conflituted the only animal food 
known to- the natives. • 

Na 
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Na cotiritry is perhaps more produftive of nutri- 
tive plants and fruits, than Bengal; and thefe, in 
the hands of the patient and induftrious natives, 
might be applied to the feeding of pork wth the 
happieft fuccefs, could tlie chains of their fuperfti- 
tion thus far be broken. 

The fugai" cane is remarkably nutritive ; and, 
whilr it is in feafon, the wild hog is jn excellent 
order, as well as flavour. What lofs is fuftained 
from the refiife of a fugar farm being applied to* 
other purpofes, or perhaps loft I 

Tnotjort the aitifices of the priefthood have ef- 
feftually debarred the Hindoos the ufe of the hog, 
no contrivance has yet been fallen upon to free thenx 
from the deftruftive ravages of that animal in its 
wild ftate. In fome diftrifts, the jungles are much 
infefted by them, from -whence they iffue forth in 
the night, and prey upon the rice fields, wheit the 
quantity of food they trample down is much greater 
than what they devour. Thus the pcfor Hindoo is 
condemned to have his fuftenance, earned by the 
fweat of his brow, continually wafted by an animal 
which Providence has fitted, of all others, the moft 
liberally to contribute to his fupport. 

On travelling through the country ypu fee a fort 
of platform mifed ufon bamboos, and covered with 
thatch, where the proprietor of the rice field ftations 
a fervant to watch the incurfions of the wild hogs 

Vol. II. H during 
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during night. This cannot be done without a con- 
fiderable trouble and expence, for you fometimes 
fee feveral of thefe eredlions in the fame field : yet 
there is reafon to apprehend that the owner, after all 
his precautions, is annually robbed to a confiderable 
amount. 



SECT. 



SF.CT. XIV. 



OF. THE JACKAL, AND OTH^R PREDATpRY ANIMAL?, 



Sootee^ Nov. 1797- 

The predatory animals, among the quadrupeds, 
birds, and infefts, are extremely numerous in every 
part of India. Their depredations are often hurtful, 
and always vexatious ; but their prefence in a warm 
climate, in any confiderable degree populous. Teems 
neceflary. 

The Jackal holds the moft confpiciious place 
among this tribe, either confidered with regard to 
his annoyances or his utility. The figure and general 
habits of this animal are fufficiently dcfcribed in 
ev^ treatife of natural hiftory : what is remarkable 
of him here, is the familiarity with which he enters 
the largeft cities, and the mournful bowlings by which 
he intei*rupts the filence of th^ night. 

H 2 Each 
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Each night, about twelve or one oVlock, he en- 
ters the fuburbs of Calcutta, and foon traverfes every 
lane and fquare of that capital. The noife he makes' 
is ftill more loud and mournful than the howling of 
the dog : at certain intervals, it is conftantly renewed 
during every hour of the ijight, and its entire cef- 
fation is a fure fymptom of the approach of day ; a 
circumftance which, probably would not have efcap- 
cd Dean Swift, in his defcription of the morning, 
liad he feen this part of the world : however this be, 
the filence of the jackal on Aurora's approach, is a 
fack yet unfung, and remains in that (lore of untouch* 
ed materials which is deftined to decorate the works 
of fome future poet.. 

The principar charafteriftic of the jackaT is his 
voracity, which permits little or no difcrimination m 
tlie choicS of food.. This is probably the chief fecurity 
of the hen roofts, which he never robs, if his gluttony 
can be fatiated by the filth and carrion of the bazars 
and ftueets. In every large town more or lefs of 
fuch impurities are collefted, and would of neceifity 
foon taint the air, in a climate fo hot as India,^were 
it not removed by thefe fcavengers provided by 
Nature. 

The jackal wanders tlirough every village and 
farm-yard, as pundually as the ftreets of Calcutta ; 
but there his cravings are raorfi impoftunate as his 
fupply is lels confiderable. It is faid that the howF 
which this animal inftinftively utters, is received 3$ 2. 

fignat 
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iignal of puifuit, by every other m the fame \'icmity ; 
and by a continual acceffion of numbers, they are 
enabled to run down the hare or the wild pig, be- 
caufe the place of fuch as become fatigued, and are 
obliged to defift from the chace, is fupplied by frefh 
afliftahts, who in time accomplifli the work of death. 
Of this fa£t I have no evidence, and cannot vouch 
its truth. 

• 
The Pariah Dogs roam night land day about tlie 
dwellings of the natives, and perform for them, with 
lefs noife, the feme friendly offices of the jackaL To 
this animal we have nothing correfponding in Eu- 
rope, excepting in the ftreets of Conftantinople. It 
is perfectly tame among the natives, and enters their 
houfes at all times with the familiarity of a domeltic : 
to Europeans his experience renders him more fhy^ 
as he is often purfued by the young cadets for want 
,of other fport. Such a number of dogs prowling 
abiut the ftreets, and under no confinement, becaufe 
claimed by no perfon, renders canine madnef^ a mat- 
ter of feridus apprehenfion in Calcutta^ When fymp- 
toms of hydrophobia appear, the whole race of pariah 
dogs is profcribed ; and the natives, whofe humanity 
upon almoft every occafion yields to their love of 
money, kill great numbers, for two anas a dog, the 
price put upon each head. 

These do§s are fiiid to be very ufeful in picking 
up filth and nuifances from the ftreets. They are 
generally mangy : in fome the difeafe puts on fo foul 

II 3 * aijd 
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and morbid an appearance, as fully evinces the groff- 
nefs of their appetite, and the impurity of their food. 
It is certain that the human bodies thrown into the 
river, are not fecure from their voracity. 

The pariah dog feems, from its external figure, as 
Avell as its habits, to have an affinity to the jackal. It 
is not improbable, that an illegitimate commerce may 
be fometimes carried on between thefe different 
branches of the canine tribe. This circumftance is 
fuppofed, by the Compte de Buffon, to increafe the va- 
rieties of the feathered race, as often as unpaired indi- 
viduals of different genera and fexes meet in the fo- 
refts, " qui scait tout ce qui fait ^ dans les fonds des bois?^* 
fays that lively writer ; and it may be equally difficult 
to afcertain what enterprizes thefe abominable ani- 
mals are engaged in throughout the laqes and jungles 
during the darknefs of night. 

TjjE large long-tailed Ape is another deftruftivg 
animal, that hovers around the dwellings of the na- 
tives df Bengal. This animal, in this province, is 
fcldom feen far from the neighbourhood of man: 
there his cravings often inftigate him to pilfer the 
food of the natives, who fometimes repel him ; but 
oftencr, from a kind of reverence they have for th§ 
tribe, they fupply his wants. 

In Bootan the natives pay a fort of worfliip to the 
inonkies j. when invaded by the Chinefe, they expreff- 

€d 
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V 

Jcd the greateft horror at feeing them eaten by that 
people^. 

Almost at every Tillage you hear niunbers of 
them fcrambling among the trees : a brge ape will 
Tun over the wl;iole i>xeadth of a banyan-tree, leaping 
from branch to branch nearly as quickly as it wonld 
4ipon the ground. 5uch feats of agility, in the fe- 
males, are the more remarkable, as they often fpring 
from branch to branch, while a young ohe, perhaps 
of half her own fize, hangs by its claws from her 
belly, with its back txirned downwards. 

When kindly ufed, they feem grateful, and foon 
become familiar ; but they remain always watchful 
and fufpicious : on receiving any injury, they are ir- 
aritable and vindiftive in a ver^' high degree. One of 
our officers, when purfuing game, fell in with a tribe 
;of them, and imprudendy dif charged his. muiket, 
5ind wounded one. The ape, rendered incapable 
jof flight, inftantly determined to repel force, and 
|n grappling with the officer, threw him *upon the 
ground, and tore his clothes a^dlkin: the officer, 
after this inglorious combat, jvas glad to retreat to 
his budgerrow, in a plight that drew from his com- 
panions much more ridicule than pity. 

It is thus that the ape of Bengal retaliates their 
violence uDon the lords of the creation, when their 
dominion degenerates into caprice and'tyranny : and it 
jnufl fometimes be regretted, that the fpiritlefs Hin- 

H 4 doo 
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doa cannot imitate the ape in the magnanimity of his 
refentnient, and vindicate the rights of nature^ 

The gentlenefs and tender treatment of the Ben- 
galefe to all the animals, is an amiable afped of his 
charader, for which he is, probably, much indebted 
to the influence of his religious opinions. There can 
be no doubt but the regard Ihown to the cow, the 
ape, and many of the birds, proceeds from this fource. 
The belief that his foul, by tranfmigration, may here- 
after animate one of thefe creatures ; or that at pre^ 
fcnt it may be the refidence of llie fpirit of a depart- 
ed friend, certainly creates a ftrong obligation on his 
mind to treat them with tendernefs, and even with. 
afFcclion. 

However this^^e, it is certain, that gentlenefs to 
the brute creation is confpicuoufly.difplayed in every 

• part of his condud:. The inferior animals, who arc 
taught ..hy experience, whether to ihun or affociate 
with man, fcem perfeftly acquainted with this difpo- 
fition of the Hindoo. In that confidence with which 
they approach him, they pay a compliment to his 
humanity, which would prove at once iildifcreet and 
dangerous if paid to an European. Even the chil- 
dren feem lefs mifchievous and annoying to the wild 
animals, than in Europe. Did the fame number of 
jackals enter a large town in England, and ftroll 

'there in the fame manner that they tr^verfe each 
night the ftreets of Calcutta ; a thoufand ftratagems 
#nd dangers would aflail them, and probably, few 

woulcj 
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would make good tfadr retreat to the woods^ in the 
morning. 

Hence it is that the Crow, Kite, Mino, and Spar- 
row, hop about the d^^dilitigs of the Orientals, with 
a degree of familiarity imkpown in Europe. The 
houfes of the Englifli are alfo haunted by thefe in- 
truders ; who frequently pilfer from the difhes of 
.meat, as they are carried from the cook-room to the 
hall. The obvious <aufe of their impunity in thefe 
enterprizes, is the inability of Europeans to purfue 
them in fo hot a climate. Perhaps indolence, pro- 
duced from the fame caufe, will in part account for 
the forbearance of the natives : tendernefs, on feme 
occafions, to noxious .animals, rather merits the ap- 
pellation of an indolent facility of nature, than a mo- 
ral virtue. 

In fome parts of Europe, the Stork is protefted by 
law, for his fervices in deftroying noifome reptiles : 
here the largdl bkd of that fpecies finds equal fecu- 
rity in the gentlenefs of the natives. This Creature, 
by far the ft^itelieft of his tribe, is ludicroufly termed 
the adjutanij from his ereft pofture, and military 
ftrut. He ilalks about at a few paces diftant from 
the natives ; ^nd if he ftrekhhis long neck and bill^ 
he nearly equals them in his lall and portly figure. 
Toads, ferpents, lizards, and infeds, are his food ; of 
.which he k remarkably voracious, being endowed 
.with a ftomach of very Itrong digeftive powers. The 
foldiers about the cantonment fometimes fport with 

•V ' his 
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his rvoradty, at the ezpence' of his quiet: a- laige | 
piece of meat, faftened, by a rope and a (lake, 16 the ^ 
ground, is thrown out to him : this he foon fwallows; 
hut vfhea he attempts to retreat with the rich tneal, 
he is h^ld by the rope, till he fubmit either to cqmvi* 1 
ly, or difgorge his food.; ;to ^n animal lb voracious, 4 
this alternative is crueL * i 



\ 



SECT. 



SECT. XV. 



•rnjE AGRICULTURE OF THE DISTRICT, AS AFFECTED BY 
THE GANGES. 



RajahimhU 1797. 

The more frequently yoa examine the operations of 
the Ryut in Bengal, the more fully will you be con- 
vinced of their inefficacy ; either for the foil of this 
country, or perhaps of any x)ther. W5 have here 
witneffed the effects of four ploughings upon a field 
newly opened froiii the sward. In an. uncultivated 
flate, the foil of this province becomes remarkably 
llrm and tough ; it confifts of a mixture of earth, fo \ 
clofely interwoven with the roots of grafs, as to form 
a kind of matting. A very ftrong team of cattle 
would probably be put to a ftand by the ftrength 
and cohcfion of th^e numerous roots : the Bengalee 
plough fcarcely makes any impreflion at all percepti- 
ble, on firft paf?ing over it ; and it would make ftill 
lefs, were it not jfbr a precaution generally taken here 
in breaking up new foil. 

On 
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a beautiful white down, refembling a fwan's feather. 
It is the mantle wth which nature here covers all the 
uncultivated ground, and at once veils the indolence 
of the people, and the nakednefs of their land. It has 
a fine fhowy appearance, as it undulates in the wind 
like the waves of the fea. Nothing but greater va- 
riety to its colour, prevents it from being one of the 
moft beautiful objefts, in that rich ftore of produc- 
tions with which nature fpontaneoufly.decorates her 
works, and fupplies the improvident natives. 
/■ 
The crops are here finely diverfified with the caftor 
oil plant, Ricinus Palnia Cbrbti : this is an excellent 
medicine ; but the quantity raifed far exceeds what * 
is neceflary for medical purpofes ; it furnifhes an arc* 
matic oil. There are feme other iowering fhrubs 
w hich I fhall afterwards more particularly fpecify. 
The Indian Com, Doll, Kelai, and Mufiard, make 
flill a part of the crop, as well, as the more common 
articles of rice, mulberry, and the indigo plant. In 
variety of produce, the Hindoo probably equals, if 
he does not furpafs the Englifh farmer ; and this is 
perhaps the only point on which you can juftly give 
him a preference. 

There is perhaps one fituation in which the dif- 
ference between an European and Hindoflanee 
plough, is not greatly perceptible ; and that is where 
a field is p%ughe^ while it is covered by water. The 
work produced is then concealed by it^ furface ; and 

i\ more 
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more nearly refembles the operations of a potter, in 
preparing and setting his clay, than the cultivation of 
a field : many fields of rice, however, are not only 
tilled, but planted in this condition. The method of . 
performing it is the following : 

The farmer previoufly fows a fmall fpace of 
ground, after being manured, with a very thick crop 
of rice. After* this crop has rifen to the height of 
fix or eight inches, it is carefully taken up with the 
roots at each ftalk. In this ftate it is brought upon 
the field under water, where it is planted, by drop- 
ping one or two together in each fpace, and others 
at equal diftances, till the whole field, or rather fheet 
of water is completed. The means ufed to fink it 
to the bottom, fo as to fecure it a proper root, are at 
once fimple and ingenious : a fmall ball of clay is 
formed around the root of each ftalk, to carry it per- 
pendicularly to the bottom, and to fecure it nourifh- 
ment, till the roots, by fpreading, produce a more 
liberal fujjply. Such crops may be tedious in their 
preparation ; but I am informed that they generally 
compenfate the trouble by their abundance. 

Rajahmahl is ftill diftinguifhed among the vil- 
lages of Bengal, by having fonnerly been the refi- 
dence of the Rajahs of this rich province, and after- 
wards of the Mahommedan viceroys. The ruins of 
this fpacious palace are ftill partly ftanffing ; and 
from the apparent ftrength, and durability of the ma- 
terials, might havQ .continued entire for ages, had it 

not 
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not been for the irrefiftible encroachments of the 
Ganges. 

On many occafions the Hindoos pay dearly for 
their veneration of this river : whole villages are in 
one feafon, perhaps in a fingle night, undermined 
by its ftream, and buried in the water. This has at 
laft been the fate of the palace of Rajahmahl, after 
it had ftopd f6r ages one of the greateft monuments 
of magnificence of which this part of India can boaft. 
The outer walls were from feven to fourteen feet in 
thicknefs, and their foundation laid twenty below 
the furface of the ground^ The foundation foil 
contains a mixture of granite rock, which is feldom 
to be found in the plains of Bengal. But the wifdom 
which dictated thefe precautions, and the. ftrength 
of the fabric, have all been overpowered by 4:he 
force of a ftream, which has ever been jrrefiftible 
where it directs its hoftility.. 

The palace of Rajahmahl is equal in extent to 
Windfor, but is greatly inferior either in antiquity 
or the ftate of its repair. Its empty halls, marble 
parlour, and half decayed vaults, ftill prefent images 
of its former magnificence, which cannot be viewed 
without a certain degree of veneration and refpedt : 
the defpotifm of the Eafl is great even in its ruins^ 

On the ^pofitg bank to Rajahmal are the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Gowr, or Luchnuti, faid 
tQ he fifteen miles in length by three in breadth. 

• There 
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There are hardly any buildiiigs ftanding at pttfient ; 4 
inunenfe mounds of rubbifh and brick duft is all that ^ 
now remains of that city, probably one of the largeft j 
then in the worlds Com fields a^Tjo^^ are -: 
^^^^^siking gradual encroachments even upon tbefe hft 
veftiges of the grandeur of Luchnuti, the former '-, 
capital of Bengal. i 

Thb con<)ueft of Bengal by the Mahomedaas ' 
was completed in 1595. It has ever fince^ tiU oar 
times, remained .under their dominion. 'The anti- ' 
quity of the palace of Rajahmahl is apparently much. * 
more remote than the reign of Aurengzebe, to whom 
it is afcribed ; but in India the decay of all buildings 
is rapid. Two hundred years is comparatively a ' 
ihort period to that of the duration of many of the 
family feats in Europe. 

The Mogul governor, to whom the prcnrince was 
intruftdd, held his court originally at this place. 
Since the year 1718, it has been removed firft to * 
Decca,. and afterwards to Moreihedabad, a large 
town about an hundred miles above Calcutta. There 
the prefent defcendant of the ancient Nabobs is kept 
upon an annual penfion of (ixteen lacks of rupees. 
He ftill keeps a coniBderable retinue of infantry and 
cavalry, who accompany him with all the parade of 
royalty as ofien as he makes exclusions into the 
country. • ^ 

The 
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The Important poft of Rajahmahl, and the go- 
vernment of Bengal, were occupied for fome time by 
the fons of the Great Mogul. They frequently mif- 
applied both the treafure and the force entrufted 
to their charge, and raifed difturbances in the em- 
pire*. Governors were next chofen, of lefs per- 
fonal influence, and more dependent ; who might 
fhew greater fidelity, and occafion, lefs alarm to the 
court of Delhi. Thefe perfons were equaily remifs in 
tranfmitting the tribute of this province to the royal 
treafury : their abufes were carried to fo great a 
height, that the emperor, unable to pay the Mahrattas 
the fums he owed them, authorifed them in 1740 to 
colleft it in Bengal themfelves. For ten years three 
favage armies of that warlike people ravaged this rich 
province, and carried oif all its wealth. 

From this fource the prefent wafte and Minculti- 
vated flate of this fine province, muft certainly be 
in a great meafure afcribed. The fliort period wluch 
it has remained in our poflTeflion, has been mor^ tran- 
quil than any it probably enjoyed for many centuries 
before ; but this period has been too fliolt to difpel 
that gloom of defolation which l^ad lb deeply over- 
caft this fertile kingdom. 

* Vide Abbe Raynal, torn, i; lib. 3. 
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SECT, xvr. 



J^.FPECi'S OP 1 HE GANGES OK THE ACRICULTURE OF 
BENGAL. * . 



. Ganges^ Sept. 1797^ 

Some of the difallers of Bengal are imputable to^ 
therivex; for the Ganges, though unqueftionably 
a fource of much wealth and fertility to a vaft extent 
of country, is alfo at times the difpenfer of mifchief, 
and the caufe of famine, the moft ferious calamity of 
Bengal. This feafon, from a deficiency o£ rain in 
the upper parts of the country, the waters have not 
rifen to their ufnal height; thofe low-lying rice 
fields, of whofe fertility they are the principal caufe< 
from want of their ufual ftimulus, are certainly de- 
ficient in crop, and ferious apprehenfions are begun 
to be entertained of the fupplies for another year. 
A fiilgle bad feafon is not of itfelf f^fficient to pro- 
duce a real fcarcity of grain,^ fo abundant in general 
are the refources ©f this country ; but unfortunately 

the 



the Vety report of st * defcQive icrbp fets to wo A all 
the jobbers stid (p^u\atiorsiixihp^}iatrY. 

' No moveitnent of thi^ ^eat riVer' is unintef eftmg 
to th« Bengafefe peafantry ? if whbi he.fubiides he 
caufeis diftrefs, when he ' UB'ufualiy overflo\rs be is 
equally detrimental and tremendous: Laft year, at 
the period ' in which I now write j whole diftrifts 
were buritfd under i»^ter for' feVertl fact; and you 
might fail for many days over cdm fields, fromi 
which the grain was either fwept away or deftrbyed i 
cottages and whole villages were fufrrotrndtsd; and 
many of the native huts were laid ih rtcihfiy albng 
with the owners, where they could not make their 
efcape in boats. The deftruAive ravages of the laft 
feafon were however followed by jno general fcarcity : 
the abundance of one diftri^ made iipfor the Ibfs in 
another; and amidfl the general' pletity^individual 
diftrefs is eafily overlooked,- or fooif forgottd^^ - i 

Even in its ordinary ftat(6, the rivef fe slfi'ca^en- 
five inftrument of fertilisation, .and interinal /com* 
mo'ce. The ordinary charinei'necefiary to carry 
along the ufual . quantity of witer difcharged by the 
river, includes a wafte of many thoufands of acres, 
which, during the dry Jeafoii,' ai^s ib many dreary 
fand-baiikis, miles in^extm^ whiieh are drifted by the 
winds, to the anncyan^e^bf every living creature in 
their vicinitf . ^Ndi: is this all ; %he foil of this pto- 
vinece/i^a dark, famty loamy fourtt^n^ and in fome 
places twenty feet deep $; which ibffei* but; fetble re- 
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fiftance to the conftant action of fuch a (iream of 
wat'L-n Wherever a bank of fuch materials is op- 
pofed to the current, it is conflantly eating it away ^ 
large portions of the foil ycu hear as you pafs along, 
falling with a loud noife into the vater ; and if your 
boat happens unfortunately to be carried by the dream 
under one of thefe banks, you are in danger of being 
buried under its weight, k is true, ind^, that a 
portion of land, equal to that deftroyed, is beginning 
to appear on the oppofke fhore ; but this is merely a. 
bed of barren iand, which the progre£s of vegetation^ 
for many years, is incapable to cover with fofficient 
foil for the purpofes of hufbandry.. 

The changes produced on the province of Bengal 
by the conftant adion of fo immenfe a river, during 
the lapfe of the many centuries which it is known to 
have been^nhabited, muft be far greater than can at 
firft be imagined^ There is unqueftionable evidence, 
that the whole mafs of foil, to a great depth,^ over 
many hyndred miles, is a congeries of clay, fand, 
earth, and vegetable fubftances, wafhed down from 
the vaft ranges of mountains in the interior of Afial 
In this operation, however, it has been powerfully 
aflifted by the ftream of the Bharampooter, a river 
of equal magnitude, which rifes on the fame ridjge of 
mountains ; and though divided in part of its courfe 
from the Ganges, to a diftance of not lefs than two- 
thouland miles, it again approackes it, fad for fcve- 
veral hundred miles towards its termination, waters 
t|ic fame plains. That the provinces of Bengal have 

been 
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been gradually formed by materials depofited by 
thefe great rivers, appears from the nature and ftrata 
of the foil, and the priefent ftate of the lower part 
x)f that kingdom. 

There have been found at the depth of twenty 
or thirty feet, the wfeck of boats, their anchors, and 
other implements, which feem to have been funk in 
fome remote period, when the foil was lower, or 
when this vaft plain made a part of the fea. Shells 
are frequently feen when you penetrate deep into the 
"ground, which appear :to have been formerly depo- 
lited by the fea. Rotten wood^ and vegetable mat- 
ter, feems every where to conftitute a part of the 
foil, which to a great depth is of fo loofe a texture, 
as feems to evince its priginL to have been mud. depo- 
fited by water, • 

That esj^teiifive and dreary tradi, called the Sun- 
der Bunds, confifting alternately of jungle ajid flag- 
nated water, which lies between the Hoogly and 
Ghittagong, an extent of near three h\mdred miles, 
feems fo lately formed as fcarcely to be habitable, 
from its low pofition. It already furnifhes fire-wood 
for Calcutta, and fmall timber for domeftic ufes : the 
time feems to approach when it will be cleared, and 
brought into culdvation ; a time when the tygers 
and boars, i* only inhabitants at prefent, {hall give 
place to man, and yield up to his dominion a new 
tef ritory, equal in extent and f(?rtility to either of 

1 3 the 
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the three kingdoms that compofe the Empire of 
Britain in Europe. 

Some fmall attempts have, I am informed, been 
already made to cultivate this inhofpitable wafte, and 
wth no unfavourable profpecb. But land almoft in 
every part of India is fo imperfedly occupied, that 
new acquifitit)ns are of but little value, even though 
near the capital of our poffeflions, and ftill nearer to 
the fea. By fome it is deemed a matter of policy 
to have a defart of that extent lying between us and 
the only point of attack from an European enemy. 
But to lay wafte the furrounding territories, has 
never yet proved either a fecure or a lafting defence 
to any nation : maintain a force adequate to your 
proteclion, and your enemies will refpedt your 
power ; A^hereas the dread or difficulty of marching 
through a defart will readily at one period or ano- 
ther be overcome, if beyond that they are affured of 
viftory. Should ovjr naval power hereafter become 
decidedly inferior to tliat of any other European 
nation, the defarts of Chittagong will foon be found 
pervious to that nation, and will afluredly fail to 
fecure to us the empire of India. 



SECT. 



SECT. XVII. 



CULTIVATION OF THE OIL PLANT. 



Chandernagore^ 1797. 

No incorifiderable part of the crop in Bengal is ap- 
plied to the production of oil: this artJtle is not 
only in more general ufe than in Europe, but is alfo 
confumed in much greatt^ quantity. The natives 
very commonly ufe it as an ingredient in theif food : 
they burn it in their lamps, and they apply it as 
ointment for the ikin. In the laft mode of applica- 
tion, it lubricates and foftens the tegument, when 
parched by the fun, and feems to be a powerful pro- 
tection againft his rays. It was this manner of ufmg 
it, to which the Jews were accuftomed, and found fo 
refrefhing : if wine made their hearts glad, it was oil 
that made Aeir faCes to fhine.* In illuftrating the 
delightful and happy effefts of mutual love, one of 
the facred poets compares it to ointment poured on 

14 " the 
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^' the beard/* copioufly and overflowing the whole 
body, to the " fldrts of the garments.'* 

For the fupply of this favourite produce, feveral 
plants are here cultivated ; Muftard, Flax, the Ri- 
ciuus Palma ChrifU, or Caftor Oil plant, the Cocoa 
Nut tree, and many others. 

The muflard is the fame with that which grows 
in Europe, but weaker in quality ; a circumftance 
which renders it fo infipid to Europeans, that confi-^ 
xlerable quantities are brought from Europe for the 
ufe of the table. After the ground has been fuffi- 
ciently reduced for this fmall feed, it is fown broad- 
caft, and gently covered in with a harrow, or by 
fcratching the mould with the branch of a tree. 
After this preparation the crop fown makes its ap^ 
pearance feemingly in great abundance, and one of 
the moll beautiful to the eye which the country 
affords*! 

The moft luxuriant crops I have obferved of this 
plant, were upon the banks of the river. When 
the ftream fubfides, in the month of Oclobj^r, large 
banks of dry and fterile fand are left in jGDUie parts, 
which the cultivator not only cannot turn to any 
account, but which prove by blowing or drifting, 
an annoyance to the adjacent fields : in other places, 
the river on fubfiding, leaves thetfarme* a more va- 
luable bequeft, in thofe large llnita of foft mud, 
which probably conftitute the richeft of all foils. It 
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is upon tliefe that he fows his mullard ; and there too 
he commonly reaps the richell crops, without any^ 
cultivation at all ; for all that is neceffary is to cover ^ 
in the feed^ by drawing a branch over it, as already 
mentioned* 

Another expedient for the prodiiftjon of < 
growing the Sdamum orientalc, a plant fomewhat^ 
xefembling hemp^ but of a clean and ftfmitranfparent 
ftalk, with a beautiful flower. So gaudy is the ap- 
pearance of this crop, when in bloflbm, that you 
would at firft imagme it had been cultivated for ftiow,* 
rather than ufe: and the fine aromatic flavour It dif- 
fiifes, tends, on a nearer approach, rather to confirm, 
than remove your miftake. According to the account 
given by the natives, the oil produced by this vegeta^ 
ble is [that principally ufed in food. Its aromatic 
quality probably affills in preferviiig its fwictnefs, and 
mull certainly add much to its relilh. 

The mode of esprefiing oil from the feeds of the 
TWO foregoing plants, is by putting them into a large 
mortar J the pefiile of which is turned by a btdlock 
rcontiuuaJly driven round the floor of the barn. The 
operation is nearly fimiiar to that of bruifing ihefu^^ 
gar-canep 

One particular with regard to the crops upon thei 
mud banki^ ftt-ucii me as d<^fcrvlng notice from its (o 
jiear ly refembiiag wj^jfj k faicji of the cultiv?irtfi» oJ[Jfa^ . 
parts of Egyj)!, Wfjepiig on. t^e Nile, The crops, 

■-.•; •■ ■■'■^ ■.■•• k 
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in both iiiftances, may be faid to be fpontaneous : 
the £atnefs of the furface, too, is another point of 
ftrong rcfemblance. . Water introduced at one corner 
of thefe banks of mud may, by means of fmall f ur- 
.rows, be conducted to every part of the field. For 
making fuch a flender aqueduft, hardly any inftru- 
mqnt is requiiite ; the native, with his fingers or his 
toes, can conduct the ftream. Such expreflions in 
Scripture as, •" I will water thee with my foot ;*' 
which, to an European, appear perfeftly incompre- 
henfible, acquire, here, an obvious fignificance, and 
admit of an eafy explanation. 

The Cocoa-nut Tree, one of the mod pifturefque^ 
as well as the moft ufeful, in the tropi^l regions, 
muft not.be.omitted, in giving an account of methods 
praftifed in Bengal for procuring oil. In the foreft 
the cocoa nut tree claims patrician rank : it is tall, 
perfectly ftraight, and rifes perpendicularly the whole 
of its length, without a branch. On the top, it is 
crowned >yith a number of large branch-like leaves, 
which fpread around in all directions, and are attach- 
ed to the fides of branches fo flender, as to refemble 
the ftalk of a leguminous plant, rather than parts qf 
a tree. At the roots of thefe branches hang the 
large nuts fo well known in Europe, that they need 
no defcription. The milk with which they are filled 
is palatable, and to the natives wholefome. The 
edible part of the fruit is clofely attached t(f^the infide 
of the fhell, and to ftomachs only habituated to ve- 
get;ible diet it is very gateful, as well as nutritive : 

botk 
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both the fruit and juice, when taken in quantity, have 
been found hurtful to Europeans: the latter, when, 
allowed to remairf in thft nut till fermentation itkes 
place, is intoxicating : fome of the king's troops late- 
ly arrived, have, it is faid, been much injured by ven- 
turing upon too liberal draughts of it. 

The ftringy covering of the nut, bears a ftrong re- 
femblance to oakum, and is, I am informed, fome- 
times ufed for the fame purpofes. It affords alfo a 
material for coarfe mattings, and cables of good qua- 
lity. I'he (hell of the nut contains a very confidera- 
ble quantity of a pure aromatic oil. The method of 
extrafting it is by means of the common oil-mill ; a 
machine which illuftrates the fimplicity and rude 
ftrufture of all the Hindoo implements of hulban- 
dry. The Koalhoo, an oilman, is reckoned an imp. 
pure pcrfon, and his fhop a nuifance, like a dram-ihop 
iu Europe, by the Inditutes of Menu. The fugar- 
niill, is little different in its conllruftion : it confifts 
merely of a large log of wood fixed in tht ground, 
and hollowed Out at the upper end, to receive a large 
wortar, whi-ch is turned by a couple of bullocks. 

Among the oil plants, the Mah^yah, or Iflawa, holds 
a diftinguilhed place ; its Sanfcreet name is Madhuca, 
and b Jongs to the cLifs of Polyandria monogynia of 
Linnaeus,, jbut oj^ a genus not dcfcribcd by him*. 

« The 

* f*or a full (K^^cilption of ihe Maliwah, the reader may 
consult the Asi-itir Re? tri-.rcV.cs ^^^^' ^ pa;^^e ^oOj^in a paper by 
Lieut. Hamiltu:;. 
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^^ The flowers of this tree (fkys Mr Hamilton) are 
of a nature very different from thofe of any other 
|)lant with which I am acquainted/ as they have not 
in any refpect the ufual appearance of leaves ; and I, 
like many others, had long conceived them to be the 
fruit of the Mahwah/' When prepared by drying 
in the fun, they refemble dried grapes, both in tafte 
and flavour^ 

The fruit, {Irictly fo called, ripens in Mjqr, and 
drops in June; when the pericarpium commonly 
burfts ; and when it does not, the feeds are very eali- 
ly fqueezed out of it* It is replete with a thick oil, 
refembling ghee ; and being cheaper, the natives of- 
ten mix it with that article. They ufe it for the fame 
purpolies as butter^ or ghee, in their common food, 
and fuel for lamps. It is alfo regarded as a falutary 
me'dicinej and applied extemaljiy to wounds, and all 
cutaneo«s eruptions, Froiji not being properly clari- 
fied in its firft prepar^ation, It is apt to acquire a.difa- 
gr^eable *tafte, .and rancid fmell j but even in this 
unfound ftate, as well as in its original form, it is 
exported to Patna, and other diflrifts of the low 
country. 

This tree in the fpring feafon, is replete with a 
gum, which may probably be found to ferve many 
ufeful purpofes ; and the wood inu|l be v^ry fer\'ice- 
able in building, if it be true that it is not liable to be 
eaten by the white ants. It will grow in the moft 
barren grounds, even among ftoues and gravel, where 

>^ tl^ere 
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there is hardly any appearance of fbiL It does not, 
however, refufe a richer foil : for Mr Keer has ob- 
ferved fome at Buxar^ where the foil is better, that 
were much taller,^ and more thriving, than in the 
poorer foils of Ramgur. 

WjiAT is peculiar in the Mahwah tree, it does not 
require much moifture ; hut fi^ems to produce nearly 
as well in the drieft as in the mod fiivourable years; 
and in every fituation : it is, therefore, admirably fit- 
ted for the convenience of the inhabitants of thefe 
hilly diftrifts, which are peculiarly fubjeft to long and 
fevere droughts during the hot months. 

The oil-plants, and particularly the Palma Chrifti,^ 
occupy a great proportion of the land and labour of 
the fanner ; wiiich, by the more general cultorf of 
the Mahwah, might, in all probability, be Spared for 
other purpofes.. The for greater part of the hilly 
diftrifts, f(?em hardly fit to yield any other ufeful pro- 
duflion : yet, notwithftanding its utility, anc^the vafl; 
quantity of ground onjy fit for its produdion, Mr 
Hamilton obferves, that you very feldom fee this tree 
in an early ftate. Every where full-grown trees are 
feen near the villages : a proof, that many more h^ye 
been cultivated in former times. 

A GOOD Mahwah tree will yield 300 weight of 
dried flowed, of ihe value of two rilpees : of tfee 
feeds it will yield about 150lbs. producing 50 lbs. of 
gil, worth, in the che^r years, about two rupees.. 

Allowing 
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Allowing one-half of this to be the average produce 
of a tree, and with careful cultivation it might he 
more ; in the fpace of ten or fifteen years, an immenfe 
additional fubfiftence, might be rarfed for the inhabit- 
ants, and a confiderable revenue to the Zemindars, 
and to government, upon lands little better than a 
defart, yielding at prefcnt nothing either to the farmer 
or the ftate. 

These ideas are the more plaufible, when we con- 
•fider the great difficulty of raifing many of the oil 
crops, particularly the palina chrifti, which grows to 
the thicknefs of a man's arm, and muft be cut down 
with an axe, inftead of a fickle. When this foreft- 
like crop is removed, a new procefs, that of grubbing 
up the roots with the hoe, is neceffary before the 
grcJund can be fubmitted to cultivation. This opera- 
tion refembles the grubbing of 'ivhins^ and muft be 
equally difficult and expenfive. 



SECT. 



SECT, xvni- 



THE CULTURE. OF THE INDIGO PLANT, 
INDIGOFERA riNCTORlA. 



Kissengimge^ 1797- 

My flay at this place, and my progrefs tbwards it^ 
during a journey of three hundred miles, have af- 
forded fome opportunities of examining the culture 
of the Indigo plant, and the procefs of its manufac- 
ture. The name of this dye feems to imply that it 
was known anciently in Hindoftan, and. Tavemier 
mentions it in his time as common ; in fa£t the Ro- 
mans were fupplied with it from this quarter ; but 
after the difcovery of. America, Europeans began to 
cultivate iivdigo there, and engroffed the whole mar- 
ket of Europe. No competition can probably long 
cxift between them and the natives j thcLc enter- 
prize, fkilLand induftry, foon procure them' a deci- 
ded advantage. The Indians, however, fave much 
in capital. They carry on the manufafl:\ire without 

the 
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the expence of any one houfe whatever.* The plant 
is fteeped in large jars in the open air. 

The late rapid extenfion of the indigo trade is to 
be afcribed to that fpirit of enterprize which diftin- 
guifties every clafs of Europeans, who venture to 
purchafe independence at the expence of a diftant 
voyage, and the riik of a hoftile climate. •It was at 
firft undertaken from the general motives of adding 
to the indnffry of the country, and of improving 
their private fortunes. Any projeft, even of mode- 
rate plaufibility, had, in fuch hands, a certainty of 
being commenced at leaft with fpirit and aftivity. 

Accordingly, for feveral years, during the late 
peace, the manufafture of indigo was begun with ar- 
dour, and attended . with confiderable fuccefe. But 
it derived its complete eftablifhment and ftability in 
India from*a fource which, at that period, was alto- 
gether unforefeen ; the devaftations in the Weft In- 
dies, and the. Spanifh war. At the beginning of thia 
undertaking, and during the inexperience of £uro^ 
peans, added to the unikilfulnefs of the natives, 
this article had to enter the European market in^ 
competition with the French and Spanifh indigo in 
the height of an abundance, that arofe from extent- 
five capitals, and matured experience. In fuqh im- 
promifmg circumftances, the introduftion of a new* 
maiiufafture into India could not have been fuc- 
cefsfiil, had the execution of it fSUen to Ids able 
hands. 

2 At 
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At length that fpirit of Republican anaVchy^ 
Vhich in Europe had been fo fatal to life and pro- 
perty in every diftriQ: which it pervaded, reached the 
Weft Indies. It has there been attended not only 
with the ufual conflagrations, murders, and rapine ; 
but by putting an end to all induftry, it feemed to 
rob the foil of its produce. The large and popu- 
lous ifland of St. Domingo, that formerly yielded a 
produce nearly as great as that of all the •reft of the 
Weft Indies, has been almoft wholly deftroyed by 
the too ardent heat of this new fanaticifm. 

The exportation of indigo, as well as of every 
other produce from this ifland, muft, for many years^ 
prove inconfiderable. In the mean time, the cul- 
ture and manufacture of this plant has attained to 
fuch a degree of perfeftion, that no future efR)rts of 
the French cultivators will ever place then\, on the 
fame advantageous footing; 

A greater quantity of indigo basj for fdm6 years 
paft, been produced within the Company's teVrito- 
ries thaLii the fupply of the European market ever 
yet did, or perhaps ever will demand; The price of 
the article has accordingly fallen^ and while the fame 
fuperabundance continues, it maft falL The ardoul: 
of fpeculation has outdone its end : and much capi- 
tal muft be unprofitably funk, till the fupply becomes 
proportioned ta the demand ; and this branch of in- 
duftry, at prclent overftrained, refumes its pofturc 
on the general level with every other* 

VoL,fL K A 
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A great number of indigo works have flopped, oir 
the failure of their owners : the confequence of this 
has already been a diminution of the quantity brought 
to market ; and an increafe of the price. Such as 
have ilood out this difficult period, may perhaps fuc- 
ceed better than if no embarrafiment had been ever 
felt. 

Indigo, from the very nature of the commodity, 
mud always be limited in its demand ; fmce the in- 
creafe of manufaftures in Europe can only augment 
it to a certain extent : when, therefore, the quantity 
exported from Bengal, fmall in its commencement^ 
increafed rapidly to the amount of two, three, or 
four millions of pounds annually, as it is faid to have 
done for fome years paft, the price mufl inevitably 
fall. • 

The ftagnation of the fales in Europe ; the failure 
of remittances from that quarter ; and the confe- 
quent alarms and embarraffments of the indigo tra- 
ders here ; are the natural refult of the excefs in the 
quantity brought to fak : inftead of occafioning fur- 
prife among the parties concerned, they fhould have 
expefted it ; and inftead of foreboding the ovto- 
throw of this manufacture, it affords a very ftrong 
proof of its profperity. 

One circumftance which readers tj\is country pe- 
culiarly fitted for the culture of indigo, is the im-^ 
menfe trafts of land that are at prefent wafte, or im- 
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tlei" ^ very imperfed culdv^tkm. The' weed ma^u'* 
iaftured at one complete work, requires feteral 
thoufand acr€& to ratfe it ; and in this refpe£t Indi^ 
offers a field for^thecUldvation of.it far more e^'^ 
tenfive than the iflands of the Weftem Archipelago. 

The moft general methdd adopted by the indigo 
manuiadurers for [»rociiring the weed, is agreeing 
with the natives for what quantity of the plant they 
can produce, and bring to the work, at a fixed price* 
One half of the money muft be paid them in ad- 
vance, to enable, them to fubfift during the culture 
of the field, and the growth of the plant^ till fit for 
ufe. No undertaking, however fnlall, can be begun 
by the Ryut. He has no ftock, and cannot proceed 
a fingle ftep withgut immediate affi(i:apce« The pro» 
duce of an acre of ground tolerably produdive, does 
not yield, upon an average, mote than fipom fix to 
ten pounds of indigo, which, at the late prices, leaves 
a very inconfiderable fum for the rent^ labour, and 
feed, after de&aying the intereft of 'csipital, .and the 
wages of labour neceffary for its manufa&ure^ 

It k probable that the plant, like every othef in 
India, is kfs produ^ve than that raifed in the other 
countries. This circumftance I have already had 
frequent occafioh to notice ; and if it does not take 
place in this inftance, it will prove a departure froifi 
the general #nalog)^ that nature has eftablifhed be«* 
tween the Afiatic and European plants. 

K2 In 
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In this country* the. price of labour tt vimous^ 
from one rupee per month, to four. I have been 
informed that the late rage for the cuhiratioti of this 
plant, has in fome provmces contributed confiderably 
to raife it. The flop put to the fales in Europ,\ will 
foon diminifli the quantity produced, and probably 
reduce the wages of the labourer to their former 
ftandard ^ a circumftance intimately connected with 
the profperity of the country. 

When the wages of the labourer are higficr thaoa 
his neceUary fupport requires, he is found wiliis^ to 
work only a part of his- time ;. and the quantity of 
produftive labour is proportionably lefs over the 
whole country. The circumftances of the poof are 
not benefited by the alteration : thgy are ofteaer idle 
than before ; and when idle they are not always in* 
nocently employed. The great advantage India pQ& 
fefles over almoft every country, lies in the cheapnefa 
of labour, which enables it to afford its manB&c* 
tured produce at a rate fo low, in all foreig]Bt mWf 
kets, as has hitherto defied competition* 

♦ As matters have hitherto flood, the labour of the 
Hindoo is reckoned to coft only a fixth partof thit 
of the African negro: and fome important C0B&» 
quences are likely to refult from this curcumftaoce^ 
as foon as a ^r competition fhall take place between 
other articles of produce of the fy& an^Weft Indiee»; 
The wages of laboui'ers ^t this branch have bem at 
two, three, and four rupees per month : Imall aa.iUv 

may 
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may appear, it is a large fum> when compared to 
what is given to many of the hands employed in the 
manufadure of cotton : many of thefe, it is faid, la- 
bour for a fum which hardly equals three farthings 
of our money. ' ' 

After the indigo plant has been raifed and car- 
ried to the work, it is put into a large vat, filled with 
water; where it is allowed to remaia a fufficient 
time to extrafl: the colouring matter, by undergoing 
a fermentation. The heat of the weather muft de- 
termine the number of hours neceffary for this pur- 
pofe ; as it does with us in the steeping of flax and 
hemp. 

It is obferved, that the longer the plant cbntinues 
in a ftate of fermentation, the greater is the quantity 
of indigo produced: but it is heavy and' coarfe in 
quality. Of late the fin^r indigos only have been 
found marketable ; and this has obliged the'manu- 
fa£turer to improve the finenefs of the commodity, 
by Ihortening the period of fermentation. 

The precife time of Idting oflf the water to pro^ 
duce the greateft quantity, and fineft of the material, 
requires a minutenefs of obfervation which experience 
alone can teach. Water thus impregnated with the 
colouring matter, and drawn off from the vatt into 
another larg^veffel^ is then beat by the natives, or 
rather churned, till it affumes a muddy and curdled 
appearance. In this part of the procefe, another at 
K 3 fort 
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fort of difcemment is neceffary, to difcover when the 
colouring matter is fufficiently difengaged from the 
water to allow it to fubfide wholly to the bottom of 
the veffel. 

After the water has remained long enough to 
permit the depofition of the indigo, it is then drawn 
off, and the commodity is dried, and packed up for 
the market. •That we are not yet perfeftly acquaints 
ed with the niceties of this procefs, appears pretty evi* 
dent, from the different refults in circumftances ap-i 
parently the fame. Let part of the fame plant, that 
was manufaftured yefterday, be, to-day, infufed in 
the fame water, and treated as nearly as poilible in a 
fimilar manner, the quantity and quality of the pro-» 
duce fhall probably turn out very different. 

The (bate of the weather has invariably an effed 
upon this manufafture : during a dry feafon, the 
plant is always richer, and the produce more abun- 
dant. 7T^at which has grown on fome foils, is much 
more valuable than the produce of others. The hif- 
tory of the indigo plant correfponds in thefe particu- 
lars pretty exaftly with that of many other vegetables; 
but in its uncertainty as a produftive crop, it far fur^ 
paffes them all. A planter, whofe crops to-day are 
rich and abundant ; whofe expedations of a profits 
able return, feem perfeftly fecure and reafonable ; 
may awaken to-morrow, to behoUl all hi*, hopes com- 
pletely blafted : % ftorm of wind, accompanied with 
rain and large hailftones, as completely ruins his crop. 
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as if it had been d&rotrei by Ae locuft. From this 
latter calamitj tibe indigo jf^laxtteris not exempted m 
any part of Ikngal. At the period I am writing, die 
newfpapers anoounce the deftruOion of large fields 
of indigo all over the diftrifts of Patna and Benares. 
The flinauation of the European markets had, for 
fome yeajrs paft^ added greatly to this uncertainty of 
the condition of a planter: the ftate of his finances 
fomewhat refembles that of a gamefter«j and it has, 
of late, been deemed equ^ally jprecarious to lend hiin 
money. 

After all thefe difadvantages attending this bran<;h 
iof bufinef^in India, it feems too firmly eftablifhed 
.ever to be overthrow^: the raoft difceming mer* 
chants are, on the contrary', booking forward, with 
fome certainty, to a period, when, from its quality 
:and cheapnefs, the Bengal indigo will pz:eclude all 
competition in the marjket of Europe. 

Those who contend jji^ die prejudices of the 
Hindoos, and their, attachment to ^uftom, will for 
ever prevent all improvements in their agriculture ; 
or preclude the introdu£Upn jq£ any new branch into 
their manufaduri^, carefully conceal the hiftory of 
the indigo plant ; and the culture of the pota^oe. 
Opinions merely theoretical are ever beft fupported 
by ambiguous h6is of ancient date, or fubdely of 
argument :c|the r^id introdudion, and the profperi* 
Xy of the indigo manufadure, g|pfents fa^ too re- 
cent, and too notorioUfly infurmountable, to render 
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this opmioa tenable by any perfon ^ho candidly ^ 
weighs them, ff in one or two particulars we hav^ ' j 
undeniably benefited the natives, it requires no great 
ilretch of apprehenfipn to conceive that, by repeated 
attempts, ftiU other methods may be devifed of ad4i 
ing to their comforts, and increafmg o]xr pwi^ 
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SECT. XIX, 



f UCyMBERS AS A CROP— WANT OF ARTIFICIA]^ GRASSES, 



•M 



• 
This paflage of country difplays a greater abundance 
^nd variety of efculent plants, than I have elfewherc 
pbferved. The different fpecies of the cucumber 
fire much more numerous than in Europe, Here 
whole fields are planted with them ; and from the 
rapidity of t;^ir growth, aiid their facility iji prop^^ 
gating thentfelves by creeping along, and'pulhing 
down new roots, the field fogn becomes completely 
matted. No other crop can fucceed this vegjetable 
till its haum is (tripped away, and the foil laid bare. 
Were the flender plough put into it, before this ope- 
ration, it wpui4.be choaked by t^e immeofe iju^titr 
of rubbiili upon the furfjice, 

This crop, whiQh the Bengalefe call Pulwall, is 
not very grateful to the eye, efjpecially when thfe 

(eavesi 
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leaves begm to decay, as Aej do at pr^ent ; but !f j 
not beautiful it is extremely ideful ; for you daily fee 1 
the natives ufmg.it as a curry ftuff. It would in» ^ 
deed perhaps be e^er to enumerate the efculent • 
l^ants they rejed, than thofe they admit into that : 
landing difli both of the Hindoos and Moors. It is 
Hi, mifcellaneous compofition of leaves, cuctunbers, 
anions, potatoes, and in Ihort, of almoit every plant 
vithin their^reach* 

■ v" 

This they devour with much avidity, and in- great 
quantities : their partiality for it feems to refemblc 
that craving which our countrymen difcovte- fer • 
hotch-potch ; another multifarious mixture of every 
vegetable in the garden. A fpecies of cucumbet^ J 
met with in gar.densi here, is from dght to ten indiJlBi 
long ; a Very ihewy vegetable, but remarkably fof^ 
;and nauiepus as a difii at table. 

' ■ ■•- -f 

TriSe water melon, which I have elfewheri i^^ 
tioned, is Here of incredible iize ; its ftalk leave^kfiiii '•"'' 
bloffoms form a ddightfuily variegated matd^, 
with which moft of the native cots in this villa^pe are • 
entirely covered/ A village decorated in this' ihsttiT ' 
ner, gives an European an idea of plenty, ixnA ef 
luxuriance of vegetadqn, which pleafes the itoagiiiar- 
tion; be'dcofes it relieves it from thofe impreffions 
of poverty, which the nakednefs of the peoplcjii^iiafd ^ 
fh^.meannds of their houfes,^ arc ^t to create, -. 
The habitation of a Hindoo, mahded wii& thxs p3|^ J 
and loaded with ii<s enormous •fiuit, po&ffdi'M-'afif ^j 
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cf plenty, and of rural fimplicity, of which no Eu- 
ropean cottage can bbaft ; for the largeft fruit with 
you would appear beggarly if compared with this 
melon. This fruit the natives turn to better account 
than decoration ; it affords them a comfortable re* 
frefhment ; upon European tables it is chiefly prized 
as an article of fhew ; as part of food it has never 
been in high eftimation, except as a cooling refrefh- 
ment at noon, which is afforded b^ its copioils 
juice. 

Amidst fuch an abundant fupply of vegetable 
food for themfelves, the natives merit no commen-* 
dation, in providing for their cattle. The common 
paflure is very miferable in quality, and often defec- 
tive in point of quantity ; yet grafs or flraw is almofl 
the only food of working cattle. I have here met 
with another frugiferous plant which refemljles hemp, 
when about half its height. The grain produced by 
this vegetable, is called by the natives Kelai, "and is 
given to the horfes after having been boiled. This 
affords by no means a general fupply ; for \ do not 
remember to have once feen it in Calcutta, where 
the horfes are kept with the greateft care of any part 
of India. 

A European here continually regrets the want of 
artificial food for cattle ; and particularly that of the 
graffes, witj^ut wljich agriculture can in no country 
t>e faid to have attained half its peffedion. 

The 
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The grafs tot^ly difappears in fome places during 
the hot winds ; at that feafon hoffes are fed by cut« 
ting the roots of grafs below ground, which are 
waihed, and afiford excellent food. Artificial grafies 
woiild, perhaps, not outlive the hot w^nds^ that fata^ 
fcourge of Indian paitqre* 

The prefent tirne is, perhaps, the moft favourable 
the EngUih ever enjoyed for attempting the introduce-, 
tion of that improvement. From poffeifing the pape'* 
of Good Hope, a fupply of frefh feeds xnight be plro** 
cured ^ith (gx ^qat;er certainty than imneJ&a^uif- 
from England. The garden feeds from Europe^ aft^. 
a voyage of five or fix months, are often fo much 
damaged, as to prove altogether, unfit for fowin^ 5 
and grafis feeds, from their peculiar fmallnefs in fize^* 
piuft prove ftill more liable to this accident*, Expe* 
riments, it is faid, hava been made of fome pf the 
artificial grades of Europe in this province ; but fb 
feebly /and ill conduced as to decide, nothings Clitbi^ 
for or againft .their mtroduftioni > **. 

There is hardly a dpubt, th^t Lucem, Vetcties-,. 
Clover, and Ryegrafs, would prove abundsmt orep^. 
in the lower parts of Bengal, after difcovqrihg tht. 
proper foil and feafou for fowing them. . Probably 
the rapidity of thefr growth during 'the rains^-w6ul4;. 
render them lefs nutritive th^n in, their natiyq foib }: 

. m >H 

♦ . Tbey may now be completely preserved by the ooti^viiio^ 
pf Pf llpwison, that of covering them with extract of |;ttll|« 
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but even in that cafe they would prove far filperior 
to the prefent food, either of horfes or horned cattle- 
The truth is, Bengal is not more than half inhabit- 
ed, either by man or the ufeful animals. Whenever 
it arrives at its full complent of inhabitants, the 
prefent fupplies will be found inadequate, and the 
introduftion of grafles will then be fet about as a 
work of neceflity. So long as three or four rupees 
per month given to a grafs-cutter, for each horfe, 
will enable him to pilfer fufficient food for him in the 
neighbouring ditches, a farther fupply is not per- 
haps very neceffary : but what eftimate are we to 
form of the number of horfes in a country, where 
their fole food i« the roots of grafs picked from the 
tanks and ditches : what judgment are we to pro- 
nounce on the population of a province, where, in 
ordinary feafons, no art or exertion is neceffary for 
providing the fuftenance either of man or beaft. 

It is unfortunate for this country that almoft 
every propofal for adding to the induftry and comfort 
of the natives, meets with oppofition and ridicule 
from a great proportion of the Europeans by whom 
its public affairs are guided. The exertions of the 
aftive and benevolent are, every where as well ad 
here,' a reproach to the indolent: but, unhappily, 
indolence is almoft univerfally the vice of Europeans 
in India, In one or two inftances only do they (how 
their ufual a^ivity, in accumulating money, or dif- 
fipating it by extravagance. So far do they affume 
the charader of the natives, that whatever does not 

promife 



promife immediate ga(m or immediate pleafure, Si{)* 
pears but of little impomnce* ^ 

• J 
It muft, at the &me time, be acknowledged, that . 
ibnte of tlie propofitions of our countrymen, in fa- . 
vour of the natives, have provoked ridicule by thdr 
abfurdity. It is related of a perfon, who came out 
with a very high appointment in the fervice, that , 
oh firft feeing the native females going down half . 
naked, to bathe in the river, he exprefled his hqpes ; 
of beholding them, before his departure, drefled iH ] 
gowns, flays, (hoes, and ftockings. Had thid getisM:- I 
lean's ideas been oarried into effed, his benevoknt 
miftake muft have proved a ferious calamity* A na^ . ' 
tive of either fex, in full European dreis, feels all the ' ;; 
rdtraint and awkwardnefs of a monkey ; and^ in- 
Jlead of being more comfortable, he is in dimger of J 
a fever, ^om bearing fuch a load. Tet (Ull die drefii 
of the natives might be improved : in the months <rf 
Odobfer and Notember, it is by far too light and par- 
tial. Perfpiration fuddenly checked, as at this feafiitt - 
it often muft be, affefts their bowels with viblent ^coiA- - 
plaints, which carry them off in a greater propordott 
than Europeans. The moil experienced ph]{:fic3aBB 
have at that period recommended additional cIoatii<» 
ing. But fo contradictory is this to the whole habim 
of the ISndoo, that it has hardly in any inftaxice t>Mft 
complied with. 

• "■ • ' ■ ■ 
From the circumftance above Binted at, much iiii-^ 

merit^ ridicule has been thrown upon fevevd gentlei ^ 

men 
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liieii now in India, defervedly high in reputation. 
The diffemmation of the filk manufadure into differ- 
ent provinces; the* introdu^on of the bread-fruit 
tree ; and that of the co<*hineal infeft, aflford.no con- 
temptible proofs either of the judgment with which 
their improveni«nts were planned, or the perfeverance 
with which they have been carried into execution. 

Had thefe gentlemen even failed in their attempts^ 
they have the merit ftill remaining, of tranfmitting to 
Europe more extenfive and accurate information re- 
garding the condition of the natives of this vaft pen- 
infula, than any other perfons of the prefent times* 



SECT. 



SECT. XX* . 



THE CULTIVATION OF THE MULBERRY. 



Jungtpore^ 061. 1^98* 

In proceeding with a detachment of the army by the 
Hoogley and the Ganges^ I had further opportunity 
of enquiring after the different forts of crop, and 
produce of agricuhure* The month of Odob^r is 
in Bengal one fcafon for fo\ring and planting feveral 
kinds of crops, particularly the European grains: 
daring tliis month the mulberry is planted with moft 
advantage. After the field has, by frequent plcrugh- 
ings, been reduced to a proper tilth, furrows are 
drawn at the diftance of eighteen inches, or two 
feet ; their depth from four to fixmehes. In thefe, 
fmall cuttings of the mulberry are planted, to the' 
number of eight or ten in one pit. The longitudinal 
diftance between two pits, is two feet, or nearly equal 
to the lateral diftance of the furrows in which they 
are made. The earth after being well prefled down 

4 with 
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With the band around the cutting, is then loofely 
fcattered over their tops, and the work is concluded. 
This operation requires a number of hands, fome 
ploughing, while others are employed cutting, the 
Imall mulberry twigs into proper fize ; others carry 
rhem upon the field, and place the proper number * 
at the fide of each pit, while the operation of planting 
is begun at one iide of the. field. 

If the operations of the ftiindooS in the field ever 
affume the appearance of aftivity or induflry, it is at 
this period, and at fucb proceffes a^ this. The wea- 
ther, to their feelings^ begins to be cold, and fom^ 
adivity is neceffary to fepel its attacks* The plough 
too fcems to perform fomething refembling hufband- 
like labour : this, however, is o^ing to no fuperior 
ftrength of the implements or exertion of the cattle, 
but is folely to be afcribed to the greiater foftnefs and 
friability of the mould, after frequent ftirrings. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of ^e mul- 
berry, when it firft makes its appearance, in fmall 
clumps or ftools, above the parallel rows of pits in 
which it has been phnted. The foil being then 
clean of weeds, the mulberry leav^ give a rich, 
green, anibulhy appearance, very grateful to the eye, 
on furveying a plantation of this kind. This plant 
is never allowed, in Bengal^ to j^eadi the fize of a 
fruit-bearing^trec, <w^hcn intended for the filk-worm- 
It rifes in alhruWike form, fomewhat larger than a 
rafpberry bufh : it is then that the natives pick the 
Vol. IL L leaves. 
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leaves, and carry them to the hoiife& in which the 
worms are fed for fpinning. The care of the filk- 
v/ormy the colledion of its food, aiid winning the 
filk, are operations requiring no effort of ftrength 
or bodily exertion, and on that account peculiarly 
• fuitcd to the genius of the indolent Bengalefe. 

If at this feafon of ihe year^ he be put to labour 
too inccfRint^and fatiguing to admit of his fmoaking 
his tobacco, he languiflics, and fhould afever fuper- 
vene, probably expires. On the banks^ you will fee 
fometimes two or three of them on the funeral pile 
at the fame in-(lant, and at no great diftance from 
each other. The life of a native is here a fhort and 
chequered fceu(?. He has frequently, at the- end of 
his career, more caufe than the venerable patriarch 
Jacob, to co^mplain that his days " have been. few 
and eviWi • ■ J; 

The growing of filk has been deemed a Chinefe 
invention ; but as there are large quantities of wild 
filk gathered in India, probably it has, like- indigo, 
been fupplanted in the European market by .Italian 
and French filk. The export of Bengal filk is how- 
ever ftill confiderable, though in quality it is reckon- 
ed inferior to European produce. Perhaps thjf 
branch of agriculture never attained to any great 
degree of perfeftion ;: for we Ji^now from the RomaDi 
hiftorians, after they had acquir^ thei* utmoft ex- 
tent of Afiatic territory, that this article continued 

invariably 
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invariably to bear a very high price in Rome. Its qua- 
lity too, was profeably coarfe, as it is at prefent ; at 
leaft the uniform tenor in which the natives conduft 
every manufafture, leads to this conclufion*. 

The caufe of the coarfenefs of Indian filks has not 
been fo well afcertained as the certainty of the faft* 
No natiiralift of any eminence has examined the 
nature of the infeQ: fufficiently, to difcovtr where the 
defeft originates. It may poffibly be owing to the 
exceflive moifture, and heat of the climate, which 
communicates, a watery infipidity to every vegetable 
produftion ; and which may, therefore, produce St 
mulberry leaf lefs nutritive than that of China or of 
Italy. The fame caufe may have enlarged the fize 
of the infeft itfelf, or produced fuch a relaxation of 
the parts employed in this funftion, as renders them, 
incapable of forming a thread of the fineft quality. 

• 
The manufafture of this article in Bengal is car- 
ried on to a confiderable extent. Many expenfive 
buildings have been erefted for the purpofe in dif- 
ferent parts of the province. Thefe are, in general, 
under the fuperintendance of Europeans ; for the na- 
tives, ' even when you continue to make them labour 
on their own account, carry it on invariably with 
little execution or difpatch. Their prinqipal excel- 
lence confifts in the fmall expence, and the incon- 
• • L 2 fiderable 

♦ Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall, &c. 
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SECT. XXL 



CULTIVATION OF THE DISTKICTS OF MONGHECH Atm 
PATNA. 



Mongbeerj 179?. 






The agricultural operations put on a very differou: 
appearance here from what I have noticed any where- \ 
in the flat country of Bengal. That large plain • 
which conftitutes this rich and extenfive provioc^ 
is bounded on the eaft by the Barrampooter ; and ^ 
on the weft by the Ganges, or rather by flie failk 
which confine it. A thoufand branchec and inter- i 
mediate ftreams water the interjacent lapds^ wluch .^ 
being uniformly on a level with thqm, imbibe moiftr » 
ure, and preferve perpetual verdure. On the dttCr 
rior banks of' thefe great rivers, the country xifef 
into gentle hills, which^ as you advan^ce, fwell intQ.'^ 
high mountains. 



The land towards the bottom pi the hiHjs ■ 
above the levd of both rivers, derives no fertSiiy JBecoa 

■ *^ 
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^them in any fcafon of the year. In thefe diltri^s, 
4nduftry fiippUes this- defed of natural moifture. 
Tbwards the end of the rams the fields arc weH 
ploughed in the ordinary, manner ; but before fowing 
-the feeds, they aire divided into iittle fquare plots, 
refembling , the chequers of a backgammon table. 
Each fquare is fnrrounded i^kh a (helving border, 
about four inches high, capable of containing water. 
Between the fquare chequers thus'conljruded, fmall 
-dykes are formed for' conveying a rivulet ovier the 
•iwhole fielc^. 

As foon as the water has flood a fufficient time in 
one fquare to imbibe moifture, it is let off into the 
adjoining one, by opening' a fmall outlet through the 
furroun(Jing dyke. Thus one fquare after another 
is faturated, till the whole field, of wiaatever extent, 
is gone over. The fields watered in this manner, 
require a laborious preparation with the hoe, anfl 
even the hand, to conftruft the dyke and aqueducts : 
but their extreme beauty and fertility compenJfatQS 
for the labour. 

The fields in this neighbourhood are at prefent 
under this operation; and they refemble a flower- 
garden inneatnefs and beauty, rather tbajQ the coarfe 
operations of hufbandry. Agreatvariety of legumi- 
nous plants, muftard, caftor-oil, as well as opium, 
barley, and#ther grain, are feen fpringing up iu thefe 
little fquares, in the greateft regularity, aijd lyijhout 
a weed. |f 
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The poppy for the opium k fawn fiSkib»ga^^ 
\vhich feems, more Abjbl any odier crop, to .nqoire a. 

careful cultivation. 

The number of ha^ds 2^1 hufy in ,41/BFereat proM 
cefles of this wprk, gives an impreffion of the iiiduflry 
of the cultivators of thofe parts, which you in vain 
fearch for among the jEtyuts ci the plainl 

The very aft of procuring fufficient fupplies <tf 
water is itfelf laborious. It is here drawn frqm w^Xkf^ 
feveral of which are dug to a great depth on the t«>p 
of qvery fwell in the field. It is raifed in targe lea^ 
thern bags^ pulled up by two bulloc^ yoked to ^ 
rope. The cattle ^ire not driven in a gin as ours, 
rjbut retire away from, the well, and r^um to it$ 
.mouth, according as the bag is meant to be railed, 
or to defend. The rope is kept perpendicularly in 
the pit, by a pully, o^er which it nms. 

From the mouth of the well ^us pUced, rivulet 
areformeid to every part of a field, which, in this 
feafon, .becomes fo parched, that a whole day may 
prove infufficjieut to water it x:opioufly. The opera- 
tion, howqyer, muit, at ihort intervals, be continji^ ■ 
ally renewed, fince no rain falls during the fojur €0^ 
fuing months* 

Graijj in diftrifbs fituated li^e Mo|^heer, nwft 
be ^aifed at thrice the expence with that prodjEU^ m 
xhcplam : to me. therefore^ it appeai:B unaccountabli^» 



Si 
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shsLt io mudti.af the rich deep loson of Bengal^ jQipuld 
be left in all die vdldneis of nature, while th^ dfing 
grounds are cultivated at fo much expence of labour, 
and that too almoft in the lame ^ghbourhood^ 

But all here is managed with adivity, and . perfe- 
vering diligence. While the new crop is thus pre- 
paring in the field, the womai ajre bufy in the houfes^, 
grinding the former one in mills, and getting it fitted 
for the market, or for immediate ufe. Till this can 
be accompliihed, it is kept in perfect preferyadon, by 
being heaped np in Imall round huts, conftfufted of 
reeds, and neatly thatched on the roof, . 

The cuitujre of the diflrifl: of Patna is fiur fuperior 
to what you generally meet with in Bengal. For 
feveral miles around the adjoining villages of Bsmki- 
pore and Dinapore, the fields aiTume the appearance 
of a rich and weil-drefled garden. Every part of 
the country is now beginning to be parched with 
drought; and here the operation of watering the 
fields is carried on yrith perfeverance and f^irit. 

Each well is fupplied with a number of hands, 
.who labour the whole day drawing water to fupply 
the rivulets, by which it is .conveyed through all 
the adjacent fields. The furface of the ground in this 
flat part of the province of Bahar, does not rife more 
than thirty^eet above the level of the Ganges ; and 
in many places its elevation is {till more iaconfide- . 
xablc. Hence the water in each reJTcrvoir is:]perbaps 

not 
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not more than two or three fathoms from the fur- 
face : and the means ufed for raifing it to that height 
are extremely fimple. Two long bamboos are raifed 
upon a frame about ten or twelve feet, thefe arc 
wrought like levers by a weight attached to one 
end, as the moving power which raifes the leathern 
bags to the mouth of the well. A man's ftrength 
pulling down the rope is neceffary again to fink thenn 
for each fupp.ly. 

These erections you fee at every two or three 
hundred yards as you pafs along the road ; while 
the chequered fields on each fide of it, put on ^ mofl: 
luxuriant and rich appearance. The moft common 
crop$ are cotton, dbhl, and the caftorroil plant: 
the latter rifes to the height of a large ihrub ; and 
Ihelters below its broad leaves the dohl, and cotton 
flirub. 'ij^hefe three articles are frequently blended 
together, and their joint produce muft prove very 
confidcrable, as they feem each an abundant crop. 

Barley, alone, or mixed with a kind of fmall 
pea, is alfo a very common produce in this vicinity. 
Very extenfive- fields are now preparing for it ; and 
there are many more wh^re it is already fown, and 
has rifen a few inches- above the ground. This 
grain is expofed in great quantities for fale in the Ba- 
zars ; but it feems not to be of equal fize or plump- 
nefs with the growth of Britain. ^ Beha^ muft. prove 

• too warm a climate for this grain, as it certainly is 

• found to be for oats. Wheat, however, is excellent 

in 
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in quality, and is faid to be abundant. Forty fmall 
loaves,' about the fiflse of our penny bread, are fold 
for a rupee ; their quality is perhaps fuperior to 
what is generally met with in England. Wheaten 
bread is therefore much cheaper herethan in Britain; 
though it be more expenfive than any other farina- 
ceous food, and therefore not generally ufed by the 
ftativ.es. 

Almost every common article of food is here 
remarkably cheap ; fowls from fix to ten a rupee ; 
and ducks at nearly the fame price. Tiirkeys, 
though cheaper than in Calcutta, are fix rupees 
each; a circuitiftance which feems to evince a de- 
gree of improvident indolence in the natives, border- 
ing on ftupidity. In this climate that bird is not fo 
difficult to rear* as it is in Europe. A woman 
therefore, who, in a year, could breed, ajid bring an 
hundred to the market, would fecure an independent 
fortune to her fafnily for the reft of her days : fhe 
would receive fix hundred rupees ; a fum which, at 
the common rate of intereft, yields fix rupees per 
month, an income fufficient for the maintenance of a 
pretty large family. From this, though you deduft 
a plentiful allowance for grain, there will ftfll remain 
a fufficient profit to ftimulate the indolence of any be- 
ing but a Hindoo. 

The r^fciil-price of grain in the Bazar is only one 
rupee for fixty-four Englifli pounds, or thirty feer ; 
is^hile rice and dohl are Somewhat lower. Thefe 

prices 
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prices are noted here, as the prdeat taScfa it; atkher 
remarkable for fcarcky nor abundance ; aftdlM the 
town of Patna is perhaps the Booft central part pf our 
territories in this part qf Ixvlia, it m^ have an influ- 
ence upon the JKhol^ 

DinaporEl, ^hich ;ljes about fourteen cofs weft 
£)f Bankipore, is a military, cantonment built by th^ 
Company on the fame elegant and magnificent fcale 
with thde at BerkaHiypoi:<s .and Calcutta. It is fo 
very e^tenfive, that every .officer ^enjoys nearly three 
times the accommq4^tio;i ^^fibrded by any of the i^- 
racks in England^ ^he private foldiers are aflb pro- 
vided with large .and ^ell-air^ Jodgings; hut. the 
troops belonging tQ the xiatiye battalions are quvter- 
ed in fmall huts a Jittle {uperio;* .^o thofe of the nadvesi* 
To them, this inftead of a hardflup is a luxury j fiv 
their former condition is not forgotten^ when* they 
were not lodged fo comfortajblyi^ 

At Moneer, about fix miles farther up the river, 
the Company has alfo.erefted cantonments for caval- 
ry, equally commodious* The concourfe of Euro- 
peans at thefe ,twQ stations, and at Bankipore, has 
probably a co9ntfi.dei:able eflfeft upcn the mairkets; 
for it is univerlally allowed that they are charged • 
higher than the natives for ey^iy article. It js in- 
deed the intereft of all the black fervants thy employ 
m purchafing necefiaries in the Bai^r, thit the price 
.fibouh} be high, as in that cafe there is more room left 

. ■ •'' ..for 
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for their dustaurfj which is a deduction of a part of 
the price from the merchant on paying his bill, and 
is claimed by the, fervant. 

From this circum^ance, the Bazar prices men- 
tioned above, are to be confidered rather above 
than below the ftanding rates paid by the 
natives. 

Whatever enhances the value of produce, ne- 
ceffarily roiifes and invigorates the operations^ of agri- 
culture ; cultivation is accordingly very extenfive in 
this diftrift, and better conduced. The crops feem 
abundant ; while many of the fields in the vicinity 
are adorned with excellent hedge-i'ows, interfperfed 
with flowering fhrubs, which give that peculiar rich- 
nefs and beauty to the fcenery to be met with in tro- 
pical climates. • 

At Bankipore, one of the fuburbs of Pitna, tlic 
Honourable Company's civil fervants refide. Their 
provincial court of appeal, its regiffer and clerks ; 
the zillah, or criminal court ; and the city court, 
with the conunercial refident, colledor, and other 
agents of the Company, compofe a pretty numerous 
eftablifhment, with liberal appointments. Tl^efe 
gentlemen, with the officers of the King's and 

Com- 



♦ Literally rendered aistom^ a perquisite of every black ser- 
vant purchasing goodl* for his master. 
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Company's troops^ conftitiite the foddy' at Fatna, 
from which private traders, not in* the fervioey are ^ 
exclued, agreeably to the etiquette of India, which 
has formerly been noticed. 



. * " 
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SECT. XXIL 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY, AND THE AORICULTURK 
OF THE DISTRICT. 



Benares^ Dec. 1798. 

In our progrefs from Patna to Buxar, Gazipour, 
Benares, and Mirzapour, much culrivation, and a 
rich paffage of country, prefents itfelf to tbe eye of 
the traveller : at the laft-mentioned place, however, 
his approbation muft ceafe: both fides of the Ganges 
a little way above that village, are fubjeft to the 
Nabob of Oude, whofe territories, in defiance of the 
bounty of nature, difplay an uniform fterility. - 

Mirzapour is remarkable for the induftry of the 
natives, who are here ftimulated to exertion by a few 
aftive Europeans engaged in the indigo bufinefs ; in 
• the manufafture of a very durable carpetting, and in 
the raifing a^ exjjprting of cotton, with (cveral Ch 
ther branches of trade, which. ar^ all conduded witK 
much enterpri2e,*and cpnftderabk fuccefs. . .. i I 

There 
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There is here but Kttle land employed in the cul- 
ture of rice ; aiid the prcfent feafon is not the period 
of that crop. The pi'cvailing articles of produce are 
barley, wheat, and feveral fpecies of the pea^ A fmall 
quantity of flax is raifed on the Ikirts of almoft c\ery 
field for the fake of oil ; its ufe as an article of 
clothing is not here underftood. The moft luxuriant 
and rich crop exhibited here at this feafon, is a mix- 
ture of the dohl-plant with that of the caftor-oil and 
cotton plants. 'J he two former rife from fix to eight 
feet high ; and are neverthelefs outftripped by the 
badgerrozv, another meagre kind of grain which makes 
a part of this mixed produce. 

The barley is juft coming into the ear, and is nt 
prefent remarkably beautiful. Every field of it 
contains a mixture of gram or peafe; and at the 
diftance of fix or ten feet there is planted a beauti- 
ful yellow flowering fiirub, ufed in dying. The ope- 
ration "of reaping, at which the feparation of thel'e 
diflferent articles is made, muft prove botli tedious 
and complicated. The atmofphere which is here 
at prefent fo cold, that fires are very comfortable, 
becomes fo heated for three months after March by 
the fetting in of the hot winds, as to deftroy all 
verdure. Thofe fields which at prefent wave with 
luxuriant crops are then fcorched like a defart, and 
are covered with clouds of duft. So trying are the- 
hot winds to every vegetable produ£bion^at the pld^ 
European inhabitants feem to think it wtmld prove 
deftrudive to all our artificial graflfes. This^ how** 

2 ever. 
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fetcr, a matter which ought to be brought id the de- 
bifion of experiment, and nojt left to opinion. 

Turnips, radifhes, and a variety of greens and 
garden fluffs, are raifed here by the natives, princi- 
pally for Europeans, and expofed to fal; in .the 
Bazars ; where you find all the various produce of 
the country neatly put up in balkets, and ready to be 
ferved out In any quantity. 

The fort of Chunar is fituated upon a free-ftone 
rock, feveral hundred feet high ; as it is provided 
with guns oh that fide it completely commands the 
river, though it is probably of no great importance 
in a military point of view ; but the proipeft into 
the adjacent country from its fummit, is one of the 
fineft imaginable ; below, the Ganges winds along 
in a magnificent ftream: the woods, villages, and 
com fields in all direftions, form an admirable 
groupe ; while the diftaht hills on the fouth commu- 
iiicate a grandeur to^ the fcene that is feldonj to be 
found in any country. 

Within this fort the company have large and 
well-conftrufted magazines, in which is depofited a 
great quantily of ammunition, guns^ carriages, and 
every kind bf warlike ftores. The town itfelf is a 
ftraggliiig colleftion of native huts, and. European 
bungalows, w«thout#uniform{ty ; and fpreading into 
. the country feveral miles* At certain feafons of the 
yclar Chunar is oppreffively hot, aad &id to be very 

Vol. IL M unhealthy 
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unhealthy : indeed the European and Mahomediaafl 
burying grounds are fcattered in every diredion^ 
and occupy nearly as much ground as the town 
itfelf. 

In point of heahh, Benares mud be ftill more 
hoftile : the ftreets are only a few feet broad, con- 
fined with high buildings on each fide, fo that rht 
rays of the fun can hardly penetrate the bottom of 
the lanes, which are impervious to wind, and co- 
vered with cow-dung, foul water, and every kind 
of filths That the plague {hould occafionally hrcak 
out in eaftem towns is unavoidable : here it is un- 
known, tliough you are rather furprifed how human 
beings can fupport life in fuch a noxious atmo- 
fphere. 

At Benares the number of Europeans is very 
fmalj : a judge, regifter, colleftor, with a few civil 
fervants, conftitute the whole of the Company's efta- 
blifliment there ; a few private merchants and plant- 
ers make up the whole fcciety. Of natives, how- 
ever, the number is great ; and many of the bankers- 
are the principal creditors of the India Company^ 
and poflcfs immenfe fortunes. The poor in Be* 
nares are ftiil more numerous, owing to the number' 
of pilgrims who come from all parts to vifit fo fa* 
cred a place. In going info a mofque, thouiands^ 
crowded around us, f(?liciting charity tidth an impop- 
tunity I never before witneffed, and which I couki 
not then xefift. Hunger^ wretchednefs, and difeafa 



feerried to meet your eye ia every dirfeiam : what' 
increafed biir uneafinefs was the impoffibility of af- 
fording any relief to fuch crowds, where famifhed 
multitudes preffed for^'ard td fucceed fuch as you 
had fent away with a pittance of fupply* It is not 
any fcarcity, or any extraordinary degree of poverty 
that occafions this concourfe of beggars, but the 
number of pilgrims who- come from all parts for the 
purpofe of devotion and charity : and wherever there 
is a fund for the poor, there will in every country be 
found a filfEcient number to confume it : begging, 
hard as it feems, is ftill ealier than labour; and 
where it aiifwers the fame purpofe, that of fub- 
fiftence, it will often be preferred. 

The;, celebrated feminanes of Hindoo leanung in 
this pkce, have been mentioned by almoft every 
writer on the (late of Hindoftan, and for thit reafon 
i entirely omit them, from a convidtion that ^ their 
fame has been raifed far beyond the ftandard of their 
merit. They feem-at prefent to be in a • pitiful 
and languifhing condition. The grand- Mahomedaii 
niofque built by the fanatical Aurengzebe, on the ruins 
of a Hindoo temple, has lately been repiaired hy Mr 
HaiHngs, and conftitutes an immenfe irregular pile 
of buildiiigi with which I know nothing that can bc^ 
compared. There are certain libraries of Sanfcreeif 
books, which are now acceffible to Captaiift "Wllford^ 
Mr Wilkins, %id oAer Europeans, who are acquiri 
ing a knowledge of that language ; but it will pro-* 
bably foon be found that our hopes of Scquring 

M 2 knowledge 
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knowledge from that quarter have been toa fsttf 

guine. 

. Of the population of Benares, I am unable even t» 
form a conjefture : the ftreets are fo narrow, and 
the buildings crowded to fuch a degree that you can 
have no conception of the number of people they 
contain: they are two, three, and four floors in^ 
height, which you feldom m^et with in the dwelling^ 
of natives. The province, which obtains its name 
from the town, although fometimes roughly treated, 
fince its connedtion with the Britifh, is at prefent in 
a ftate of great profperity, when compared with the 
diftrifts north of it. So great is the ferocity, and 
ftate of defperation to which the Vizier's fubjefts are 
reduced, that they frequently make excurfions, and 
plunder the neighbouring villages. Treated always 
with injaftice and rapacity, they feem to have loft ift 
a great meafure their fenfe of right and wrong, and 
fcruple not to behave to their neighbours in the fame 
barbargus manner that their fuperiors treat theHK- 
A brutal aumilj on a farmer's inability to pay hfe 
rent, feizes all his cffefts, even his wife and child-* 
ren ; and has fometimes been known to bum the ui> 
fortunate objeft of his vengeance in the flames^ Witlv 
fuch examples of ferocity continually difphyed by 
their rulers, what can be expefted of the people f 
they are ftrangers to every principle of juftice ainl oE 
inercy.^ # # 
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Whbn employed ^n. viewing the curiofities of Be- 
fiares, I received 5t letter from London, acquainting 
me with the fate of the miffion intended to be fent to 
this 7nmt of heathen fuperftition : it feems the mem- 
bers of it were refufed permiffion to fail for India by 
the Court of Diredors, from an apprehenfion that 
they would mix politics with religion. In all jaroba- 
bility the idea was juft : perfons incapable of obferving 
a peaceable condud at home, are of all men the molt 
unlikely to propagate the dodrines of peace and for- 
bearance in Ijadia. With regard to the natives, it is 
probable that their do£krines would have no eflfeQ: 
whatever ; that ftedfaftnefs of faith, or obftinacy ia 
error, which enabled the Hindoos to refill every ef^ 
fort of Mahommedan zeal, is not likely to be moved 
by the myfterious jargon of our femi-political divines. 
The inftruQion of youth is at all tim^ wonhy of at- 
tention ; but I do not learn that this entered much 
into any of the plans adoped by thefe wife men. I 
have already, if I remember right, given you my ideas 
upon this fubjeft ; and I have only to add, that;I con- 
ceive this meafure to be one of the moft chimerical 
and vifionary ever attempted. Happily for the pro- 
, je£tors, they have been flopped at an early period of 
their progrefs' before they had an opportunity of dif- 
playing the whole extent of their folly. ' . 

What impreffion the harjmgues of ^ fet of mea 
entirely idle, #nd i;ioted for their difcontents at go- 
vernpient, might have on the civil and (i^iUtary ibr^ 
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vants of the Company, I pretend not to fay : it 14 
probable that, in this line, their labours might not 
prove fo abortive as in converting the Hhidoos. 

The education given at Benares is chiefly inftitu- 
tcd for the Brahmins ; that of the common pei^ple is 
extremely limited, but to them highly ufoful, and ob- 
tained at no great expence. Almoft in every village - 
there is a perfon employed in teaching the youth to 
read and write. As few books are entiufted to the ' 
perufal of the great body of the people, the amount 
of their learning is to form the charadlers, and to 
read manufcript ; and it is furprifing how many, even . 
of the lowed fervants, are able to keep accounts. I 
have found a Muflulman capable of this who could 
not read a fentence of the Goran. Here writing and 
reading are taught at the fame time ; the boys are 
colleftei upon a fmooth flat of fand, and with the 
finger or a fmall reed form the letters there, which 
they learn to pronounce at the fame time. As often 
as the /pace before each fcholar is filled up with wri- 
ting, it is eflfaced, and prepared for a new IcflTon: 
thus the expence of both pens, ink, paper, and even 
a houfe, is avoided. 
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9^tf FARM MANAGEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF BENARKiB. 



. ^enares^ July 29, 1798% 

I AM abunciUntly fenfible,, that by perfons of much 
pradical knowledge of the fubjeft, I muft have been 
convided of keeping too much to generals in my de-* 
fcription of the Hindoo farming. The truth isi^ it is 
feldom fafe for an European to do otherwife. There 
are few opportunities of getting a complete entimerar 
tion of fads from any farmer here ; they are mifer- 
ably poor, ^d ignorant ; we are generally equally 
unqualified, by our want of language, to draw from 
them what little information they nwght be able to 
give, 

Fortunately I have met here with a very in- 
telligent Souba(dar*5^n the Hon. Company's fervice; 

M 4 whor 

♦ Ram Jiiet Sing 
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who, from his knowledge of the Engliih language^ 
has affifted me to meet, I will not fay to overcome^ 
this difficulty. His eftate lies upon the Dergautie i 
river, about 36 miles from Benares, andi confifts of. ^ 
4000 cutcha biggahs, or 15(X) pukka, equal to 500 
acres*. The annual rent he pays to government i§ 
900 rupees; and according to the prefent mode of 
letting, his own gains fhould annually confift of 100 • 
rupees, at prefent about 12 pounds of our money. 
Such are the profits of the farmer of five hundred 
uteres to a man of rank who has under him feven^ 
hundreds of Ryuts and tradefmen. Government 1^ 
therefore, according to all our ideas, ,the proprietor, 
and this gentleman, who fancies himfelf the owner oj 
an eftate, is in truth a faSor for the Company, with 
^n allowance often per cent, for collefting its rents* 

Thus you obferve, that nine-tenths of all the i^ent 
of Bengal and the provinces conftitute the revenue of 
the Company ; who are, in room of the Emperor, 
the true proprietors of the foil. That fo vaft a tradt 
of couhtry, naturally the moft fertile, fhould yield fq 
fmall a fum as the known revenue, ought, beyond all 
I am able to write, to convince you of the wretched 
ftate of agriculture in India. Lands of a fimilar quan. 
lity with thofe I am now giving you an account of, 
would, with the word hulbandiy prafti^ed in any par^ 
^f Britain, yield more than five times the fum I 

■':- ■■ ' * 9i 

* jOg i(crc5 mgrc arq lying in wrctcbcd pasture. 
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Of this eftate nine hundred pukka biggahs arc 
under the plough : and the crops are barley, wheat, 
peafe, cotton, fugar, muftard, flax, and rice. The 
quantity of grain applied as feed, is eftimated by the 
feer, which is either pukka or cutcha, correfponding 
to the two kinds of fquare meafurement. To a cut- 
cha biggah of wheat twenty cutcha feer of feed is the 
common allowance ; while double the quantity, or 
30 feer, of barley, is the neceffary proportion of that 
grain ; and fifteen feer the ordinary allowance for a 
rice field^ 

In fome cafes rice is tranfplanted, after its re- 
moval from the field in which it was fown. In fuch 
inflances, about three times the quanity of feed 
ufually given is thrown upon a finall fpace in the cor- 
ner of the field ; there it remains till it has rifeu 
about twelve inches in height, when it is taken up by 
the root, and planted in the field, which is then co- 
vered with about three inches of water. This is the 
grand feafon of bufincfs with an Hindoo farmer, 
when his concerns abforb thofe of every other man's 
belonging to his community. He has then a prefcrip- 
tive right, eftablifhed by the praftice and ufage of 
fome thoufands of years, to call out not only all the 
artifts of the village, but their women aod children, 
to his affiftance, though the hurry of bufmefs fliould 
continue a week or two. 

In one of the Weftem Ifles of Scotl^d, which 
you have feen, it is faid that all the inhabitants turn 
^ out 
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out in the fpring, and unite their labour in tilling the 
ground. In that mountainous fpot the operatioq 
muft be performed with hoes, fpades, or pointed 
flicks, becaufe no cattle there can drag a plough, 
ITie buftle, jollity, and confufion which then obtains 
gives a frefli animation to the ruftlcs in this opera-? 
tion, which they in their jargon call the Grand Pow* 
ter. PlantinjT a lice-ficld near a village is the grani 
pozvtcr of the Hindoo peafduts ; when they difplay a 
degree of alertncfs and vivacity, which, for a while,, 
overcomcb the phlegmatic indolence of the race, 

The grain being thus planted, an additional fup^ 
ply of water is let into the field, to accelerate it3 
growth, or rather to enfure its taking root* Thi^ 
water, after flanding a few days, is drawn off, and a 
frelh fupply let in ; but the neceffity of this mcafurp 
I have not been yet able to learn. So rapid is the 
progrefs of vegetation in Behar, that the firft harveft 
comes on in two months after planting the crop : th^ 
fecond is reaped in November, and having beei\ 
planted ica Auguft, may eafily fuccepd on the fame 
field. This is commonly a finer fpecies of rice, and 
conftitutes the moil valuable crop, upon the fuccefe 
or failure of which the circumftances of the farmer^ 
and of the country, in a great meafure depend. 

By what I have here and elfewhere fubmitted tq 
you, you will obferve, that there are three harvefts in 
(his part of India ; two of rice in tjht fumfter and au- 
tumn, and one in the fpring^ confifting of whe^^t, bv^ 
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ley, and peafe. Should, therefore, the improvident 
indolence of the farmer, an adverfe feafon, or the hof? 
tility of the Ganges, difappoint his hopes, he has ftilj( 
an opportunity, by new efforts, of retrieving his af- 
fairs — The feafon, a fecond and third time, not only 
invites him to the meafure, but powerfully fecond^ 
his cndt:a^'ours• 

The reaper has m this part of the country his la-r 
bour paid for in kind : when employed in cutting 
the more valuable grains, as wheat and barley, he 
receives for his wages the twentieth fheaf ; of .he 
coarfer kinds, he claims, the tenth part. This tithing 
fheaf is fcledted by thq reaper himfelf and the ryut 
pltcrnatelv. 

Rick and barley, with the various kinds of the 
pea, are, either feparately or mixed, the grand fup- 
port of the labouring poor. Wheat is raifed and 
fold for the ufe only of the higher ranks ; even bar- 
ley is too expenfive for their daily fare, and, for that 
rcafon, its flour is mixed with that of peafe when 
ufcd by the common people. Fried grains, ground 
by a hand-mill, day by day, and made into a kind 
of porridge, is held the moft fubftantial diet a pea- 
fimt can afpire to : this he may mix with vegetables 
and fpiccs, which are cheap. Even the finer forts of 
rice are raifed for the market, for it is of the coarfer 
only that the labourer's earnings wiU allow him to 
|iartake. , 

Sucw 
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Such is the lot of millions of the mod ufeful of 
mankind: their houfe and cloathing would not fell 
for a rupee, and their higheft luxury is a mixture of 
grain, which they can hardly afford to feafon with as 
much fait as you may hold between the finger and 
tliumb. With you the poor are difcontented if 
they can get fleflirmeat and tea only once or twice a-r 
day : they wring your heart with pity, if they ai-e re- 
duced to the neceffity of drinking water for a few 
days. Millions here have tailed no other beverage 
from their entering upon life till their exit ; and of 
this circumftance they never complain, becaufe it 
would be treated as ridiculous. What pity is it that 
your malcontents will neither liften to the fufferings 
of others, nor enjoy the advantages belonging to 
themfelves ; though by fuch difcontents national be-i 
jiefits are loft, and mifery is incurred J 

Virgil never faw a peafantry half fo plentifully 
fupplied as the Englifh ; and in faft, there were few 
worfe than his own : I may furely apply to your ciiU 
tivators what he has faid of the Roman flaves ; 

fortunafos nimium sua si bona nori^ i 
Agricolas / 

When I wrote you from Benares an account of 
the Sugar harveft, the feafon did not afford me ai^ . 
<jpportunity of defcribing the manner of^raifing that 
crop. The cane is planted in January, by burying 
ihiall cut^ngs of about 12 inches each, that are takei\ 
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from a fmall pordon k^pt for fe^d — One cuteha big^ 
gah requires four hundred fuch cuttings, and muft 
be watered from four to fix times before thfe com-* 
mencement of the rain^- Aftel- each watering diei 
foil becomes hard and clayey, and muft be rendered 
friable by the hoe twice during each interval. Ben-* 
gal, from its peculiar moifture, does not fubjed the 
farmer to thefe eoftly operations. On further expe- 
rience, it will be found the moft favourable country 
for this kind of produce that is yet known, 

tu this neighbourhood the fertility of the foil^ 
great as it certainly is, will not admit of a fucceffion 
of fugaf crops. The land muft be relieved for a 
year or two with other grain, before the fugar can be 
a fecond time produced. Sugai* lands, I find, yield 
the higheft rent, being let, on an average, at twa 
i-upees the cuteha biggah, or about two pounds an 
acre- The average produce is faid to be from fifteen 
to thirty mauns each biggah* Four different kindsi 
of the fugar cane are diftinguilhed by our plantcrsy 
and of different degrees of eftimation. The China, 
fugar has hitherto been preferred to that of Bengal ; 
but it chiefly derives its excellence from a more fkill- 
ful mode of purifying it pradlifed in that country^- 
On this account, an attempt was made by Mr Craw- 
ford at Chipfagur, to introduce the Chinefe lugar 
culture, and the whole procefs of refining by a co- 
lony of natiiies of ^hat country. This patriotic rf- 
fort terminated like moft others that had to compete 
with the cheap manufaftures of BengaL The cx- 

penc^ 
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perron to each acre, including 500 acres of (IteejJ 
pad tire. The number of working caule on this pro- 
perty is four hundred j that of ploughs ninety. 

After the Zemindar, the perfon next in rank and 
importance is the Putwari^ the factor or keeper of 
accounts between the proprietor and tenants : he 
collects the rents wl u^he^ in grain or in money, 
tne^tfures the ground, and in the abfence of the Ze- 
mindar fucceeds to any petty jurifdiftion which the 
fmall focicty may require* In him you may recog^ 
nize the Barun Bailie of Scotland : the faliiry of this 
officer is paid by the farmer at the rate of one feer and 
a half each for every hundred paid to the proprietors 
Sugar, cotton, and other articles not confumed on the 
eft ate, pay a certain portion of their valued price to 
the landholder, and for each rupee paid to the land- 
lord the Putwari receives half an ana, or the l-36th 
part nearly, 

TH£^Bya]i, or wcigtier of grain, is the next to 
the Putwari ; this man divides the grain between the 
zemindar and the tenant by weight in their refpec- 
tive proportions. The Byah is paid by boti* parties 
at the rate of twelve feer for every hundred mauus. 

From the mean habitations of the farmers^ and 
their fcanty and wretched implements of every ktild, "J 
I had conceived that there were but lit»!e divifion of 

labour, and few profefTed tradefmen* Iron fmiths 
and carpenters make two fe|^rate profeffionp in the 

» fmalleft 
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fmallefl: village. A Lochar or mafter tradefinan re- 
ceives from each plough a maun of grvin, confid- 
ing of a part of ^ach fort. This is in the nature of 
a retaining fee, and muft be paid annually ever and 
above his allowance when actually employed in your 
houfe. As often as you have occaiion for his fer- 
vices there, whether in conftrufting the building or 
making furniture, he is entitV-^. to a daily allowance 
of one pukka or great feer of grain. During each of 
the three harvefts he receives one fheaf of wheat, 
barley, or rice, according to the nature of the crop 
then reaped. This fheaf is not undefmed in quantity 
but confifls of about three feer* 

> 
Whether itarifes from indolence or fuperfliiion", 
I am unable to determine, but the pooreft Hindoo 
families do not wafli their own cloaths ; it is certain 
however that each village retains a number 06 wafher- 
men as a diftinct profeflTon. The. wafhermari re- 
ceives from each plough twenty feer of grain an- 
nually, and three fheaves during the three h§rvefls, 
as in th^ cafe of the other tradefmen already men- 
tioned. The families gf tradefmen, who have no 
plough, fay tl^e wafherman in fpecie at the rate of 

wo anas yearly. A fum hot exc^ding four-pence 
of Britifh money annually, is certainly a fmall al- 
lowance ; but you will recolleft that the quantity of 
clothing ufed by a family of Hindoo peafantry, is not 

he fortieth paj t of -^hat is necefTarv for one of" your 

tenants. The children, till they- are ten or twelve, 

feldom put en any clothing at all ; and after that 

Vol. XL N feafon 
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• 
feafon a fiiull piece r( cloth covering the middle, is 
ihz v.hcilc z*'irc of the lords of the creation in this 
c^'ur.iry. WdGiinc: to Kuropeans in this ccuntn.- is 
f>erforr.!ed by a fen\:nt hired by each indi\-idual, at 
the rate ^^f frcm eight to ten pounds annually, a very 
fmili fuiTi, if you advert to the quantit}- of work* 
Here our whole drefs is white cotton, and mull on 
account of the heat of the cliniate be changed twice, 
cr thrics every day*. 

The fuperflitlon of the country occadons another 
profeflion not common in your villages, that of z 
Shaver. Part of the beard, the arm-pits, &c. are 
regularly fliaved, even among the loweft claffes. As 
one perfon in this capacity can accommodate a con- 
fiderable number of individuals, his wages are fettled 
at an ana, or two-pence fterling per annum; a 
plough giving twenty feer. 

Th£ greater part of cooking utenfils, and veflels 
for hblding water, are of earthen v»-are ; feveral of 
thefe are in daily ufe in each family, and from their 
frangible nature the confiftnption of them is confi- 
'dcrable, 1 his occafions the trade of a pbtter to bf 
univerfal in cvef y village of the country. The pot- 
ter 

♦ In- some parts iVie washermen are entitled to five seer of 
grain for washing the child-bed llKen at •each birth. The 
v^ashing is not performed ^vithin doors, nor by putting tbe 
clothes in vessels, as in Europe ^ but at the aide of a tn^^ or 
nrer, and by striking them against a carved plank of wood* 
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ter receives from each plough his three fheaves in the 
three fucceffive harvefts ; he is paid befides for each 
pot according to its fize ; only the zemindar has his 
at h^lf price, and cuftom alfo obliges the potter to 
provide utenfils for foldiers, or fuch travellers as may 
pafs the night in the village. Earthen pots are very 
common through all Afia, • and by what we read 
concerning the ** potters iield/* they feem to have 
been in ufe in Judea, and to have had an allotment 
of ground for their mantifafture. In India the 
ground is fumifhed by the proprietor, and for this 
reafon he is fupplied at an inferior price. 

The loweft, and moft defpifed order of tradefmen 
in India, are the Chuman^ or leather gutters. The 
Chumar receives in harveft three (lieaves from each 
plough ; but befides this annual fee he is psftd for 
every fet of ropes or hamefs he furnifhes for a plough 
two ieer and an half of grain. For each pair of 
flioes the cuftomary price is ten feer of g:?ain: 
tradefmen pay two anas, which is deemed in ordi- 
nary times a higher price \ but they pay no part of 
his annual fee of three fheaves : wheii cattle die the 
hide goes to the Chumar. 

The bad police of the Eaft impofes the neceffity 
of employing watchmen during night to proteft the 
property of indi^dual% and to preferve the peace. 
This bulinefs is committed to the Duffauds or 
Chockidars, feveral' of which are required even in 
fequeftered vilbges. The nature of their employ- 
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meiu iiivcpLS tlicfc people wiih fome power refemblin^ 
fhat of a c^v^ftablj. They apprehend delinquents^ 
or report diiLurbanccs to the magiftrate. Like all 
other fervants of the public in this country, the 
Chockidars have an annual fee of three (heaves from 
each plough during the harveft: ten biggahs of 
ground are allowed to each for his fupport ; and as 
feveral are neceflary, the police of the country, im- 
perfecl: as it is, conftitutes a heavy burden on the 
community. In the vicinity of Europeans there is a 
greater circulation of property, and of confequence 
greater temptation to the violation of it. Even' in 
our military cantonments an oflicer can by no means 
truft the charge of his houfe to fentinels; he is 
obliged to hire two or three Chockidars, the only 
terms upon which he can hope for fecurity. With- 
out this precaution, the thieves have attained to fuch 
dexterity in their trade, that they can eafily fteal the 
pillow from under his head during night. 

to 

The moft numerous clafs of labourers in a coun- 
try village is that of the ploughmefi. In this village 
they amount to about an hundred, and the wages 
of each is five feer of grain daily, and one .rupee 
each hulivary, or ploughing feafon : two ftated plough- 
ing feafons occur each year, one at the fetting in of 
the rains in June ; the other after they break up in 
November, "^ihe wages of qther country Isdboxurers 
is five feer of grain per day ; and during harveft 
the twenty^fifth flieaf- 

Ths 
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lUmAheer or Burdiah (cow-herd) is another ne- 
ceflary profeffion in every Hindoo farm. The plough- 
ed land is neither fenced nor lying contiguous, but 
HI fcattered and detached fpots, perfectly expofed to 
every invader. The cowf herd receives two mauns 
of grain each month ; and for every ten cows under 
his charge he receives the milk of one : if bufFalos 
are under his management he is entitled to the milk 
of every fifth beaft. • The caufe of this difference I 
have not learned, but conceive it to be the greater 
trouble occafioned by keeping thefe bulky and ob- 
ftinate animals. The paflure is common to the 
whole village, and the tradefmen graze cows on 
paying their proportion of' the cow-herd's fee, which 
is two anas per month for each buflfalo^ or the milk 
of the cow every fifth day. Sometimes the paflured 
;field lies far from the village ; to it however they 
jire driven, -and fhould it be neceflary to ^crofs a 
river, the eow-herd lays hold of the tail of a buffalo, 
and trjHEifports hiijife^f to the fvirther fide with great 
eafe. In the comn^unity .of the paflure ground.s, 
the joint poffeflipn of feveral tenants, and the payment 
of rent in kind, you will perceive a flrong fimilarity 
to the pradice of <:ertain diflrifts in the Jlighlands 
of Scotland. 

•*\ 

The two trades I am next to defcribe, are fo dl - 
ferent from every profefHon to which European man- 
ners give rife^that I bgg, leave to refer you to the 
authority uppn which this narrative is grounded j for 

tif 3 . ' '^ . I 
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I here with to difclaim all refponfibility, as well aa 
merit, in giving the information they may affbnL 

The trade of a Barhi is to prepare difhes of leaves 
from which the Hindoos eat their food. In Bengal 
the plantain leaf is fo common, and from its fize fo 
commodious for this purpofe, that the object is at- 
tained at once without the intervention of profei&onal 
{kill ; but in the upper provinces there is no fingle 
leaf which can fupply the place of the plantain ; an 
.artificial combination is made up by patching dif- 
ferent leaves together, which forms a fubftitiite fiar ■ 
a plate at the Hindoo meals. Five or fix different 
kinds of leaves are employed for this purpofe, ac- 
cording to the produce of each diftrift. In all, bow- 
ever, the manufafture is carried on ; and for every 
hundred plates furniflied by the Barhi, he receives 
two anas, the zemindar jiaying only half that fum, 
cither becaufe he affords a houfe to the Barhi, or be-. 
caufe he takes the leaves from his trees. During fef- 
tivals ^and religious folemnities, the 3arhi carries a 
torch, and performs the office of a Muffalgee. 

The other profeflion alluded to is that of Bhaufj 
or poet, a perfon who celebrj;ites the family and the 
atchievements of his patron, and indeed of every 
one who employs him. He is recognized as a memr 
ber of the community, and has an annual fee of three 
/heaves from each plough of tjie viltge. Should a 
man's vanity lay him under no contribution, he has 
nothing more to pay to this officer. A (hare of 

thisf, 
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this, liowever, falls to the lot of many ; and to gra- 
tify it they call upon the Bhaut to compofe a poem 
in their praife ; for every fuch compofition he re- 
ceives a gratuity proportioned to his merit, or the 
gratification afforded to his employer, , Before mar- 
riages, which are here contracted by the parents, it 
is not uncommon to employ on each' fide a Bhaut, 
who celebrates the wealth, influence, and refpefta- 
bility of the party who employs him. And after the 
marriage, or the birth of their firft child, the married 
perfons give him a prefect of a bullock, or a piece of 
jcloth, according to their .drcumftances. 

These particulars are offered on Ae .authority of 
a native officer of the Bengal army, who at my re- 
queft made the neceffary enquiries upon his own 
[ eftate. The refult he has obligingly communicated 
in a manufcript in the Hindivi, taken upon the fpot, 
A tranflation of this manufcript forms the*fubftance 
of this account ; and as this gefitleman bears a very 
refpeftable charafter, I have on my part perfeO: con- 
fidence in the accuracy an-d truth of every part of his 
narrative. It ought, in fail, to be regarded as neither 
abfurd nor incredible, that in a country where every 
great man retains in his fervice a domeftic merely 
for the purpofe of proclaiming his titles to the mob 
as he pafTes, there fhould exill a race of men who 
fubfifl by flattery. Our own manners, a few cen- 
turies ago, are faid to have countenanced a race of 
bards, who Trequented the houfes of chieftains, and 
celebrated tlieir praifes in as rude poetry, and by 

N 4 flattery 
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flattery as grofs as the Bhauts of the Hindoos. There 
ai'c a thoufand particulars in which the European 
cuftoms and manners in the twelfth century feem to 
have refembled thofe of Hindoftan. The practice of 
entertaining buffoons and jefters at court, was com- 
mon, to both countries, and feems to announce a 
rtate of manners equally indelicate with -that above 
defcribed. 

In this community we have to notice five families 
of fhephcrds who poffefs fifteen hundred flieep ; they 
conftitute a particular clafs who Iheer their Iheep, 
and manufafture the wool. The finer blankets are 
fold for one rupee each, the coarfe eight anas, but 
tjie zemindar is entitled to what he ufes at an inferior 
price. Mutton is ate on certain occafions by almoft 
every caft, atleaft the rams ; and the cafe is the fame 
with goats flefh. In this part of the country there is 
a price fixed by Europeans for every fheep ; three 
for a rupee, or about tcnpence each. This is lower 
than the real value, and muft operate as a grievance j 
it. explains the reafon why the natives are fo averfeto 
fell their produftions to Europeans. 

From the fiiepherd we pafs to the village Brah- 
min. As often as the Ryut has coliefted a particular 
harveft, the Brahmin is fent for, who burns ghee, 
and fays prayers over the colledlcd heap ; all prefent 
join in the ceremony, and the ^rahn^ receives as 
his part, one meafure of grain, in that implemoit 
^J)ich is employed in winnowing it. He is employed 
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by all the farmers, and at each harveft he collet 
no contemptible dthfaig for a village curate ; befides 
this the Brahmin receives many diflferent fees and 
annuities. At each marriage he claims five per cent, 
of the bride's whole portion ; in cafes where the pa- 
rents can afford no marriage vdower, the bridegroom 
pays the^ Bramin his fee, which rifes with the cir- 
cumftances of the party ; but even to a poor man it 
cofts five rupees* 
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SECT. XXV. 



Of THE VARIOUS GRAINS CULTIVATED QI UPPER l{f]XA* 



Futtigurry Dec. 1797. 

The different fpecics of gnun cultivated in EGndo£> 
tan are more numerous than in Europe, or perhaps 
in any other part of the world. The agricultural 
divifion of the feafons is into the two Great Harveils 
Khereef^ and Rubbee. The former continues during 
September and Oftober, and the latter during March 
and April. In the Khereef, the kinds of grain, chiefly 
cultivated in the upper country, taken in the order 
of ripening, are as follows*. 

1. Bhootah; 

* The Linnaean names are given «n the^iiutliority of Dr 
Hunter, a Gentleman of great accuracy as well as leaming^ 
and a valuable member of the Asiatic society. 
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1. BnaoTA^; in th^ im^ior provinces, Mukha. 
This grain is in flower i^ July, ^d is reaped in Au« 
guft and September. 

2. CoNGR^3 i Piuiicum Itaiicumj flowers in the end 
of July. , . 

' •■ ■ •. 

3. OoRD, or Mafh ; Hiafeolus rnaXy flpvers in 

July and Auguft, is reaped about the en4 of Sep* 
tember. 

4i. MooNG Phullee ; Aradhis Hypogosa^ (ground- 
nut of the Weft Indies), flowers in September. 

5. Murhua; Q^ynoinrVi^ cor acanus^ Linn. This 
grain has obtained various names among the natives. 
Ih Myfore it is denominated Raggy ; in the Carna* 
,tic Natchenny, and Maud o;- Mai, in^ the upper 
provinces. 

:6. Bajira; HoIcus. j/»/V/?/«x, Linn. This grain 
called Drob in the north pf Africa, is fmall and 
round in figure, reckoned nutritious in a high de- 
gree, but heating, and hard of digeftion. Its cheap- 
nefs reiiders it ufeful among the poorer clafs of inha- 
bitants ; and by the Mahratta cavalry it is mad© into 
flat cakes, v4iich the horfeman can carry under his 
faddle in fufEcient quantity to ferve him Several days. 
It is alfo rqjped during the Khereef. 

7. JOOARJ 
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% JooAR } Holcus Sorghum^ Linn. The culm is 
very ftrong, and grows to the height of feven or 
eight feet. The fpike egg-fliaped, nodding^ or hang- 
ing, fix or feven inches in length, nine in circumfe- 
rence. Of this there are fome varieties* 

8. MooNG ; Phafeolus mungo. The fpedfic dif- 
ference between this and the Qord is difEcuk to efta- 
blifh : for agricultural purpofes it inay befuffident.to 
confider them as mere varieties. 

9. BEER.TIA ; a fpeciesof Rmicum uled in food^ 2» 
is the Congree. 

The fecond harveft, Rubbee. In this feafdn arc 
grown and reaped moft of the European grains; 
which are fown at the breaking up of the rains, and 
gathered infpring. 

1. Wheat; Triticum j^/ifw;w. The fpecies moft 
frequently fown in upper India, has the following 
marks : Calyces four flowered, ventricofe, fmooth, 
imbricated : the two outer florets with long beards ; 
the third with hardly any ; the fourth and innermoft 
neuter. From this charafter, fays Dr Hunter, I am 
doubtful whether it (hould be referred to the ipscies 
^fl:ivum or Spelta, or whether it may' be regarded 
as a new fpecies. It is in general a pretty clofff^ 
thick crop ; apparently fmaller iji bo^ ftr^iw and 
grain than our European wheats : but from its great 
hardnefs, and the vigorous fun-beams, it yields a 

better 
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better flour. It is chiefly in the upper provinces that 
wheat is cultivated: in. the low xnar&y grounds of 
Bengal it is not found, to fucceed* 

. 2. Channah ; Cicer ariefimwu 

3. ToRR, or Arber; Cytifus cajan^ It is fowTi^ 
during the rains, in mixture with the feoar ;, and 
when that crop is removed, it ftands till reaped in the- 
wheat-harvefl:. 

4. Pease ; Muthur or Buttlee : Of this there arcr 
feveral varieties, which are reaped during the cold 
feafon. It is furprifing what degress of continued 
froft thefe crops endure in the provinces of Rohil- 
cund and the Deccan, without injuring them. Du- 
ring the months of December, January, and Februa- 
ry, feldom a night pafles without freezing the pooli ; 
yet from the drynefs of the feafon, little check is given 
to the crops. 

5. Barley; Hordeum/^//-^/irw;wof Linnseus. This 
is the moft abundant crop in all the upper diftrifts of 
India : it is made into cakes by the natives, which 
are cheap, and by no mean^ impalatable. The fpe- 
cies is four rowed, and of that kind called big by 
the Englifli, fuppofed an inferior kind.. It is a 
cheaper food than wheat, and for that reafon pern 
haps it i? moi% generally ufed than any other grain 
except rice in the lower provinces. Barley, in many 
(JUlrids, requires artificial watering ; an operation by 

2 are 
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far the tfioft laborious in Hindoftan, It is perfonxu 
ed fotnetimes by the help of bullocks, but oftencr br 
the hand, affiftcd by a funple machine. 

7. CorroN is the great ftaple of.fome of thefc 
provinces, and that on which they principally de- 
pend for profit by exportation. It is carried on 
fmall bullock waggons from the interior, either to 
Mirzapore and Calcutta, on the Ganges, or the 
Guzarat on the Perfian Gulph. This produce is in 
fome dillrifts partly manufaftured into printed and 
ftained cloths. The root of the Morinda citrifoHaj 
termed Aal, is the material of this dye, and alfo forms 
an article of their exportation. 

8. Opium is a favourite article of cultivation- among 
the natives, which European capital and fkill has 
tended greatly to increafe. In our provinces the 
praftice is varied according to the views of the Euro- 
pean managers appointed for its direftion. Among 
the natives in the independent ftates, the culture is 
more uniform, and not yet generally underftood by 
us. In the province of Mahlwa, the moft experien- 
ced natives have favoured us with the following par- 
ticulars of their management. 

The poppy feed is fown in December, upon 
ground well manured with cow-dung or^fhes: af- 
ter a previous preparation of feven ploughings, the 
ground is divided into little fquare inclofures of two 
or thre^ cubits; thcfe inclofures are formed by a. 

flight 
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flight embankment of earth only a few inches in 
height : within thefe the feeds are ftrwn to die quan 
tity of one feer and a half, or two feers per faiggah 
(one third of an acre.) After eight or nine days die 
ground is watered, that is, completely overflowed to 
the depth of two or three fingers, by breaking down 
a fmall outlet in each inclofure fucceflively* This 
operation is repeated feven time^, at the diftance of 
ten or twelve days : after each watering, when the 
ground is a little dried, but (till foft, it is ftirred with 
a fmall iron inftrument, fo as to loofen it eflfedually, 
and the weeds afe carefully removed : the plants 
alfo are thinfaed away if they come up too clofely, to 
the diftance of five or fix inches. The plailts thus 
removed, if young, are ufed as pot herbs ; but if 
grown up to a larger fize, a foot and a half, they 
become unfit for this purpofe from their uitoxicating 
quality. • 

The popi^y .flowers in February, and the opium is 
extrafted in March or April, fooner or later, accord- 
ing to the time of fowing : the white kind yields a 
greater quantity than the red ; the quality is reckon- 
ed the fame from both. When the flowers are fallen 
oflT, and the capfules aflume a whitifli colour, it is 
time to wound them. This is performed by drawkig 
afi inftrument with three teeth, at the diftance of 
about half a line from each other, aloiig the capfule 
from top xB bottom, fo as to penetrate the fldn. 
TheTe wounds are made in the afternoon an4 cvdl^ 

2 in^i 
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ing ; and the opium is gathered next morning. They 
begin at day-break, and continue till one p'har of 
the day is paffed. The wounds on each capfule is 
repeated for three fucceflive days. The whole cap- 
fules in a field are wounded, and the opium gather- 
ed in fifteen days. In a fruitful feafon, and good 
ground, they obtain ifrom fix to nine feers of opium 
from a biggah of ground : a fmall crop is from two 
to four feers. When the drug is cheap, it fells for 
fifteen rupees p<^ dhiree; when dear, and of a fu- 
perior quality, for twenty-five rupees. A dhiree 
contains five feers and a quarter ; fo that the grofs 
produce of a good crop is about 100 rupees per acr^ ; 
nearly equal to 12/. The grofs produce after fomc 
imperfed experiments in England, amounted to 6<^; 
per acre ; but from fucih data we are not warranted 
to draw any conclufion. 

In the Mahratta diftrifts all/he opium, even at the 
time of gathering, is adulterated with oil ; and this 
mixture they do not confider as fraudulent: the 
praftice is allowed, and the reafon affigned for it is 
the prevention of too great drynefs in the dru g.The 
people employed in gathering have each a fmall vef- 
fel containing a little oil of fefamum or lintfeed. The 
opium which has flowed from the wounded capfule 
is fcraped oflF with a little iron inftrument, previoi^y 
dipt in oil : all the oil is taken in the palm of die 
hand, and the opium gathered vi^th tljp iron inftru- 
ment, is wiped on the hand, and kneaded with the 

oil. 
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Oil. The whole qiantity gathered, is brought home 
kneaded iiito a mafs, and thrown into a veffel with 
more oil, into which the whole crop of the feafoii is 
colleded* 

It is thus evident that the quantity o£oil in any 
given quantity of opium, is not determined with 
much accuracy ; they compute that the oil amounts 
to one half of the pure drug, or one third of the 
mixed mafs. The adulterations praftifed fecretly, 
and cohfidered as fraudulent, are mincing the powder 
of the feed leaves of the poppy, and even iflies. The 
mixture of oil renders this opium of very inferior 
quality to thjtt of the Company's provinces. It is 
particularly unfit for medicinal purpofes, and for 
making a tranfpare^t ti^fture. It is exported to 
Cuzarat and other parts : the merchants advancing 
the money to the cultivator, at leaft in part, whil^ 
the crop is on the ground. 
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SECT. XXVL 



OF THE HEMP, FLAX, &c. OF rNDF^. 



Chandernagorcj 1 799« 

Of flax and hemp, with all their varieties, and the 
difFerent fubftitutes for thefe ufeful articles, the Hin- 
doo agriculturills poffefs greater abundance than any 
other people. The advantages of which thefe might 
be produftive to a commerdal nation have not been 
overlooked ; yet it is probable that neceflity only will 
prompt us to avail ourfelves of them to that degree 
to which they may eafily be carried. 

The moft common fubflitute for hemp in Bengal, 
Is the Jute or Patct^ CroXMhridijunceay Linn. It 
grows abundantly in many parts of this province ; 
and is much ufed for fails, ropes, fifliing net$, and 
other naval purpofes. An ^ft of^ Parliament has 
been pafled permitting this article to be imported 
free of duty. It has in confequence been imported, 

though 



though in no great quantity* Since, however^ rags, 
and the materials of the paper manufafturers have 
rifen fo much in price, it has been recommended as^ 
a beneficial article to the owners of rice and country 
fliips to fill up their cargoes with, as toni^a^e. Such 
goods as require to be packed in guAny4)4gs have 
been found moft convenient for the importation of 
this article, without rilking much capitaK The price 
of Sun, which, in its manufaftured ftate, this com* 
modity is called, is fram feven to eight (hillings per 
cwt. in Behgal, and it has fbld itt England at thirty- 
five (hillings. The refufe of this plant ftimi(hes to 
the Hindoos the material for making paper ; and it 
is probably from this circum(!ance, that Mr" Sewell, 
bookfeller in London, firft conceived the idea of ren- 
dering it fubfervient to our manufafturers during 
the great fcarcity of materials. Many have already 
profited confiderably by the information conveyed 
by this judicious and accurate obferver; and it is 
highly probable that the ufeful hint which he has 
conveyed in the European Magazine, will be more 
beneficial to his country than fome other more 
fplendid difcoveries. 

The following varieties of this plant have been 
cultivated in the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and 
experiment^ decifive of their utility, have been made 
by Dr. Roxburgh, a gentleman to whom botany is 
rr^ore indebted t'Ran t8 any other m^ of the prefent 
rimes. 

3 J, Bhungee 
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1. Bhungee Paut. Corchorus oliUriusy Lmir* 

• & Qhee Naltha Paut. Corchorw €a^niiari^ 
linn. 

Of the eultiyation of tbefe plants, and bis attempts 
to improve the quality of their flax. Dr. Roxburgh's 
letter to the Crovemor in Council will ccsivej the 
befl idea* 

• 

^^ Immediately on my arriral in Bengal^ aanong^ 
other things I turned my attention towards fiich plaiHsji 
as yielded the natives materials for maJking twme^ kc^ 
and found they pofleffed not only Crotolaria/m^^ 
and liibifcus comabinuj^ (an accousnt and dtawiagai 
of thefe I have already tranfmitted to the HoA^ Court 
of Direftors)^ but that they alfo cultiYated for the-* 
fame purpofes two fpecies of Corchoras, the oSto» 
rius, and capfukris, with varieties of each fpecies of 
Ofchynomenc * , which the late Dr. Koning firft de- 
fcribed. Drawings and defcriptions of thefe plants, 
with the method of cultivation, and preparation of 
their fibres, I have now the honour of tranfmitting^ 
together with fome cleaned famples, which I b^ 
may be fent to the Hon.^ Court of Dire£kors«» 

** This fubftance (Jute), might probably be rctt- 
dered much finer, even fit for cambric and lawid, b]F 
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being fown tfaidcer than vSvud, and cutting' it at an 
earlier period j for it is vreli known that cutting flax 
green, prevents that harihliefs which it acquir^^s by 
Handing till full ripe. I hav^ in view ibme experi- 
ments to determine this point, which I think is a 
very effential one. Belides, the Hindoos, fo far as I 
can learn, pay no attention to the cleannefs, or qua- 
lity of the water they ftedp the plzxLts in, which kno 
doubt a material point, «nd r^uires to be attended 
to. Soft clean water, well expofed to the fun's 
beams, and never ufed for the fame purpofe a fecond 
time, is what I would recommend. Jute fo pre- 
pared, win no doubt be of a much more beautiful co- 
lour, than when lefs pure water is ufed. Putrid 
foul water will moft l&dy ba^en this operation, and 
k is tber^foire eftiployed by the Hindoo formers, who 
ate more intent on difpatch,th3fli on the colour of 
the fubftance, as it is only employed by Aem for 
coarfe purpofes, where cok)»r and appearances are 
totally imntateriah 

C4 With a view to determine whether the quality 
'of the Jute might be rcaulered finer by the above 
means, I cjufed two par^ek to be fown s^out the 
ufual feed tinie, viz. ont 6i Bh^lHigee Paut, and the 
other Ghe6 Naltha Paut : The feed of the firft prov^ 
ed bad ; a circun^ance I did not learn, till it was 
-too late to fow a fecOnd pfeeroel> ^softfequestiy i am 
liinable to fay ♦any #thlng fatther concerning this 
fpecies. • . 

O 3 '^ I'HE 
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allowed, many difficulties to encounter : the cbi<^oif 
thefe, perhaps, is want of ^nterprife in the p9ldra 
themfelves ; they poffds (what pbilofophers fv^pof* 
ed only to*belong to inanimate miitter) a powerful vU 
inertia which mifft continually be count^ai^^ by 
the application of an adequate ftna^uHis pa o^r piMt# 
To invigorate and properly apply the induftry of fo 
many millions of people is a great and iq^rtant 
truft which has devolved upon the Britifli. It is 
comfortable to obferve that this is a triiH:* QW poup- 
trymen who adventure in thefe provinces arie^ in ge- 
neral, well qualified to fulfill. Their a^rdour in pur-^ 
fuit of fortune is often a h^ppy cprre^Uve of ihe Wr 
dolence of the Afiatics. There are in Calcutta fowc 
mercantile houf^s whofe enterprife and ci^itnl put in 
motion a greater number of hands than any equal 
number of individuals in any quarter of ihe vorliL 
The nuinber of lailors, fliip-builders, growers oim* 
digo and cotton, and manufacturers of every defcripv 
tion, who are fupplied with labour and fubfifte&ce hf 
the fingle houfe of Mr FairKe, is perhaps not equait^ 
led by any individual in Europe. Yet this Gentle- 
man, after twenty years laborious exertion in a debi- 
litating climate, continues to profecute every new ad-« 
venture with the fame adivity as he commenced his 
career: — " Nil ailwn reptUans donee quid iuperei* 
*' set agendum^** 



SJECT^ 



a^cT- xvnL 



OF THE COCHINEAL. 



Benares^ 1797* 

T«|: mdiga maauiaaur^ ^wfaich has given a cc^ifi- 
tliero^ fpur to the induftry:of the natives of India^ 
Ifr^ fooi^ fuccseded by an atteiopt highly commend* 
:^Ie,. to eftablifli that of cocbinfiaL Dr Nicolas 
|*ont^^a» t gendeman oi gnsat literary knowledge, 
\^ deta^^ the advwtagfs (o be derived from this 
i^illtur^, i|b a very i^h&sirj muimt^. 

^^ Tfi£ introdu£tion of cochineal into Bengal, 
"^hich our neighbours had endeavoured to natura** 
lize in their Weft India pofieffi<;ms, deferves particu^ 
larly to be marked as bei4g liki^ly, tmd^ proper ma« 
nagement, to become not only a new aera in the pro* 
greffive refources of the Company, but an acceffion 
of opulence to th^Britife empire : an aera the more 
remarkable, as, notwidiftanding the attempts of Go- 

verhment, 
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vemment, the defign was not accomplilhed fcut 
through accident, the great parent of difcovery^ 
which, with never ceafing influence, operates in fo 
many ways for the good of mankind, 

** After a large plantation of the various fpecies 
of Opuntia had been reared at Madrafs, waiting only 
the arrival of the infedl to make it ferviceable, which 
a long correfpondence of thirteen years could not 
obtain, Dr Anderfon's folicitations about it had al- 
moft been forgotten; yet though his laborious in- 
duftry and zeal for his country's intereft, had no 
other . reward, the introduftion of the cochineal in- 
fedl into India is entirely owing to his publications on 
the fubjeft, which fortunately fell into the hands of 
Captain Nelfon, who was then ftationed at Madrafs 
with the 62d regiment. On the Captain's returti to 
India in 1795, the fleet in which he failed repaired 
for refrefliment to the port of Rio de Janeiro.. In 
his perambulations a little way out of this town, he 
was attended as ufual by the centinel, when he faw 
a plantation of Opuntia, with the infed upon it. This 
circumfl:ance immediately brought to his recoUediion 
the ardent wifti for the importation of the infeS 
exprefled in the letters he had read at Madrafs ; and 
he conceived the hope of being able to gratify Dr 
Anderfon's defire, by carrying fome to India with 
him. 

*' A day or two previous to ffis embarkation he 
took another walk to the place where he had feen 

the 
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the Gpuntia or Nopal. He made bold to afk the 
cultivators for fome of the plant, being curious, he 
faid, in matters of natural hiftory. Having col- 
lefted feveral other plants he wiftied to have this alfo. 
The good people being the lefs fufpicious, as he was 
in his regimentals, granted his requeft. They gave 
him feveral plants with infefts upon them, which he 
carefully carried aboard. Many of thefe, during the 
paffage to Bengal, which was remarkably long and 
tedious for fuch delicate paffengers, died. A few 
infefts only remained alive on the laft plant, feveral 
of the leaves having withered. 

" Captain Nelfon on his arrival in Calcutta, fent 
the furvivors to the Botanic Garden, where they were 
diftributed on the different fpecies of the Opuntia. 
This well nigh fruftrated the whole labour. On the 
China and Manilla fpecies, they were found to die 
faft. It fortunately occurred to make the trial on 
the indigenous Opuntia of Bengal, which is alfo 
abundant in many parts of India. On this the in- 
feds throve amazingly, in fp much that from thefe 
few, in the courfe of four or five months a quantity 
had been collefked fufficient for diftribution among 
all who wifhed to try the rearing of them ; and fe- 
veral plants, upon which the, infers were feeding, 
were fent to Madrafs. 

" The novelty and importance of the objefJ: pro- 
inifmg fo fpeedyand plentiful a harveft of fortune, 
engaged a multitude of individuals to undertake the 

buiinefs ; 
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bufmefs ; and tliis, no doubt, the more readily, is 
the cultivation of this jrich field of wealth reqmred 
but very little capital. Many golden dreams were 
enjoyed by the new planters. All who had a mind 
were provided with infefts, and undertook planta^ 
tions of Opuntia. 

*' The anxiety and impatience natural to all, wh# 
indulging in ardent expectations, undertake new en* 
terprifes, induced fome of the planters of the Nopal 
to put the mfcSt upon it, when the plant had juft 
emerged from the ground. Others, through inat- 
tention, kept their infefts in places too near to where 
the Opuntia was growing young, which in that 
tender and premature ftate was devoured by thefe 
creatures, when hard preffed by hunger. The un- 
ikilful mode of drying was likewife adopted : and 
fome of thbfe perfons whofe opinions lead the multi- 
tude, declared In the moft decided and pofitive man- 
ner, that the cochineal would never anfwer^ as it 
would not be found worth the trouble and expence 
attending the cultivation of it. All thefe confidera- 
tions damped in a great meaftire the ardor of the 
enterprife. Many abandoned the purfuit, -and left 
the infects to provide for themfelves, after the plants 
deftined for their ufe were deftroyed, wherever they 
could find nourifliment. They were feen flying about 
indifcriminately on various other plants, and thus 
perifliing; while others rooted ojjit th^ plantations, 
and employed the ground for other* purpofes. 
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** Besides the dHcouraging circumftances already 
ttientioned, it xiras urged that the fpccies imported 
into India, was only the Grana Siheflris, and that 
the Hrfl: fpecimens feist home had beeih of no value* 
They had grown lumpy axHl mufty for want of be- 
ing properly dried^ or thoroughly divefted of the 
cottony fubftanoe with which the infeS: is corered. 
But fuppofing, it was added, that a proper mode of 
drying and preparing it could be found out^ and the 
cultivation of it broaght to the greateft perfieftion, 
it would foon overftock the market, as there is a 
certain quantity only, and that not very gi«at, which 
is required for Europe. This would foon be fup- 
plied, and krfs inftead of gain would accrue to the 
planters. This excefe, however, it was farther urged, 
was to be prefumed only in the cafe of the country 
being able to fupply plants fiiiScient for the food of 
the infeft, whidi was very doubtful on accoont of 
its quick reproduftion, as it fends forth a new gene- 
ration every forty days, 

" Thbse^ with oAer objefticn^ of lefe force, may 
eafily be refuted by any in^artial observer acquaint^ 
ed vnth the nature of the climate and foil of India, 
even wkhout any kind of knowledge of. agriculture. 
In filch a vaft extent of territory as that of the Eaft 
India Company, and lying under fuch a variety of 
climates, it is notfurely unpoffiblc, or very difficult 
to find a cliaokte and jfbil fitted for the iiaturalization 
and rearing the cochineal infed j and where the 
plants will grow to proper fize for affording it food ; 

in 



:n ie far'jc T.ar.ner is ia ^ dxirics cf Maarc, 
-nTjcrt rhe pecple 'yhn "akr mcft csxezs. lawr '^'^^'^ 
fr':T5rIiig tn :ucb. a heicrfir as rsquirs iad*iers tc xs- 
ther the riecr. i'jjch a ftire cf the plarr wccld 
che^k rhe :.'.c rapid reprc<i:;cinti c£ rfrc irrfedL axai 
af 'he far.-e tfine —prcve :rs cualirr ; for re h a h& 
that rhe STiTefrer C:cLIseaI, when brad upon a idSL 
^rjvm Nopal, lrie= par: cf hs ceaadtr, and grors ta 
Aiuole the lize of v.ar sathcred en pony plans, 
and lci3 co^/ered with the cottony fubftaace. 

Th2 cultivation cf cochineal M^cjld in aQ pro- 
babilitv be sreatlv favoured bv ie vicinitv of a IixIIt 
country; fuch as the Bo^iipcre, Rajah maWy and 
Pumeah. It can be afcertained by good autfaoriry, 
that there are already in the Chirtagong diftrid 
plantations of large Opnnnas, ^hich have been 
proving f#r two years pad. Whenever the infect 
Ihall be placed on thefe plants, we fhall fee cochineal 
of a very good quality. The nature and habits of 
the natives feem entirely calculated for the employ* 
ment of gathering the infect ; work that may be done 
by old men, women, or boys« 

** A?^ to the drj'ing the infects, there is no country 
where the fun has fuch influence as in Bengal. The 
nK thod of drying in the fun, after fcalding the infeft 
m hot water, is that praclifed in Mexico, and in Bra- 
xil ; I he infects collected in woodem boWs are fpread 
{rorn thgrn on a hot clifli of earthen ware, and placed 
iiiiVf on a clinrcoal fire, where thev are flowly roaft*. 

ed, 
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esd, till the downy covering difappear, and the aque- 
ous juices of the animal are wholly evaporated. Dur- 
ing this operation, the infeOis are conftantly ftirred 
about with a tin ladle, and fometimes water is 
fprinkled upon, them, to prevent abfolute torrifaftion, 
which would. deftroy the colour ; but a little practice . 
will teach them to remove them from the fire, though 
furely its barbarity ought to prevent its adoption. 

" By an eftimate made on a large fcale, of the 
neceffary expence that woul4 attend the cultivation 
of one hundred biggahs of Opuntia, it appeared that 
after making every poffible allowance for ground 
rent, Ryuts gathering, and an European overfeer, 
and intereft on difbuifement at twelve per cent, the 
quantity produced of grana fylveftris during nine 
months of the year, reckoning at four ficca ru- 
pees per feer of thirty-two ounces, would jnore than 
treble the capital lemployed. But if this calculation 
be juft in the vicinity of Calcutta, and there is no 
reafon to fuppofe it otherwife, where labour and 
ground rent is dear ; how much lefs would the 
whole expence of cultivation and preparation be, 
if transferred to a greater diftance, and to the other 
provinces ! 

" When" the infefl: has been well dried, it (hould 
be packed immediately, as it might otherwife be af- 
fefted by tljf daipp air of Bengal. .In this bufmefs 
the method ufed in Mexico* Ihould be* followed; 
which is to put it firft into a linen bag, covered with 
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:i r ompact net ; and then orer the whole an ox's 
?.yde firmed fo ciofelj as to render it imperrious to 

^^ For fome of the cochineal which I wanted for 
the purpofe of making experiments, coUccked at £n« 
tally, two miles from Calcutta, I paid in 1796, fix- 
teen rupees per feer : for the fame quantity raifed by 
another planter, the following year, eight rupees; 
and in 1797, I might have bought a great quantity, 
part of which came oiie hundred miles frotti Cal- 
cutta, at five rupees per feer. 

^^ The improveability of the grana fylreftris fay 
attention, will be afcertained more clearly by the fol- 
lowing ia&, than by a thoufand arguments. Scttio 
merchants, at my recommendation, bought aboirt 
two hundr£;d pounds of cochineal made at Ra^ 
puglah, five miles from Calcutta, at five rupees pet 
feen l^he fame houfe paid for feven mauns, or 280 
feers, to Mr Stephens at Keerpay, feren rupees per 
fecr, in 1797, and I can fay that it was the beft of 
the fort that had yet been feen in town, both for its 
fize, cleaning, and drying. 

" Lkt us now fuppofe for a moment, fuch 
cocliineal as that made at Keerpay, to be the befl 
that can ever be obtained in Bengal, and that the 
above may be within a rupee, morg or Iffs, the ave^ 
lii^je price. The granzl fina that is brought to Ben- 
giil l)v wuy of Manilla, fells, when abundant;, at fix-- 

I t?ea 
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teen rupees per> leer, hut oftener at rnnetem and 
twenty. The Beng;^ Sylveftris contains o^pily from 
9-16 to 10-16 parts of the colouring matter cont?un- 
ed in the other.; but fsey only one -half, fo that the 
mwufeQi^er wU be oJHiged to #ife .two feers inftg^id 
of o^e, the quality of t)^e 'i;9lqvix no he the fame, 
even at this rate, the. lUk xn^piu^Siori^ »t Qenpl 
might be fupplied vith it, with a yearly laying. Af- 
ter fupplying this market, if the quantity be increaf* 
cdj there will be a demand for^itin.the China, and 
£ngli0i m^kets, though only of tl^e-Sylvefter kind. 
^iSuppofmg it for ever to r^njain ^ch^iby leaving it to 
the indolexit natives ox^y, eveipi this WouU be a great 
acqu^itjb9j;i, (^iiiide^iftg the y?^Q^s ways in which it 
<an he ewplpyed by die 4yer^ JSefidfis if the prices 
w^e imjnfediatg^y tp fall, fo ^ not t9 indemnify the 
prefent freight and ,infuran<;e to the private adven- 
turer, how eafy would it he to reduce the iuiedi: to a 
piuch fmaller bulk by w^^g i^l lake, and producing 
jcarmin,e^ ieis va|u9]>levth^ th,^ grana j(ma. 

** TpE overftockihg of the fliarket.. however, with 
a drug fo important, and of fuch extenfive ufe, is 
not a thing very likely foon to happen. The manu- 
f;jtdurer wherever he fhould fin4 .U at a price \vould 
aife it generally, and fuhiUtute it in the room of 
other materials for reds; fuch as madder, redwood, 
and others ufed for woollens and filks ; befides the 
great varieties of flpdes from fqarJet and «crimfon, 
down to ^ thofe variov^^ tints, 'to ihe ^obtained by 
TOodifications .of re-agents from coirhineal, with a bril- 
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Kancy and ftability that would foon repay the fmall 
addirioiial expence that might be incurred hf this 
fubftitution. 

" It is a thing greatly to be wifhed by everf 
citizen and patriot, that the Bengal cochineal may 
foon be brought to fuch a degree o£ perfeftion, 
and produced in fuch plenty, as may admit of a re- 
dufltion of its price fufBcient to induce die calicoe 
printers in Europe to ufe it more commonly than 
hitherto, in the dying of cotton ; which opens a 
much^ wider field for its confumption. As to the 
fliynefs of cotton to the admiffion of this animal 
colour, it is not an obftacle that ought by any means 
to be confidered as infurmountable, in the prefent 
ftate of chemiftry, advancing fo rapidly to farther 
improvements^ and particularly applying, with vsJl 
fuccefs,*maily of its operations to the art of dying. 
The few unfuccefsful attempts made by manu- 
fafturers, and chemifts, to fix this colour on cotton, 
have been defeated more by the deamefs of the 
drug, than by any imprafticability of the defign. ' 
This exhaufted at once the purfe and the patience, 
both of the artift and chemift ; and precluded that 
continuation, repetition, and diverfification of expe- 
riment which is neceffary to the completion of new < 
inventions. 

" It was upon cotton that# the .Spaniards firfl: 
faw the cochineal ufed in Mexico; but for want 
©f preparation, it produced but a dull crimfoiu 

When 
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"Whea fome of the dried Bengal infect Was iliew 
cd to the Vakeel of the Rajah of Napal, refiding 
as minifter to our Government at Calcutta, he 
foon knew it^ and declared, that it ^as always ufed 
in dying his country robes and turbans. The op- 
portunity arifing from the management of a chintz 
manufaflLory, induced me to make fome trials, of 
cochineal in cotton cloth and thread. By thefe it 
was afcertained^ that the quantity of colouring 
matter, contained in the Bengal cochineal of 
17963 compared with the grana fina, was from 
nine or eleven, to fixteen- I then repeated as 
far as the chemical re-agents, to be obtaified in 
India, would permit, various experiments of the 
kind mentioned by Dr Bancroft, in his Jirft vo- 
lume of the Philofophy of fafl: colours, and near- 
ly with the fame fuccefs, in variety of fliades and 
4egrees of permanency- From thefe experiments 
there refulted two confiderabk; benefits to that ms^- 
nufaAory : The firft was, that I was induced to 
make an addition of a certain quantity of pow- 
tiered cochineal to the morinda root, for the. fine 
cloths and mullins that were to undergo the boil- 
ing, procefs in the vat: The fecond, I was led to 
mix with the bafis for printing red, (alum), a de- 
coftion of cochineal, inftead of the Turmeric, or 
red wood, formerly ufed by 'printers in tracing their 
defigns. This laft fubftitute was -only boiled kl 
fimple morinda, and the other with the addition of 
cochineal. By this procefs deep and brilliant reds 

F2 were 
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Deere dbtamed, fuch as had not luthcrto bom feen 
in Bengal. 

The culdvadon, therefore, of iikt cochiaea! in« 
left, is an objed worthy of all the eountenan^ ,aiid 
care of Government. The attempts towards hs na^ 
toralissation ought not by any means to be absoi- 
dcHied, but continued with all perfevering induftry, 
and unwearied attention, to every circumftance that 
may promote fo important a branch of commerce. 
For this article we fend annually immenfe fums to 
<he Spaniards. Not only might tiiis expence be 
faved to Britain, biit in due time, the reft of Ac 
world might be fupplied from the Bengai prc>duc:e 
of this valuable commodity. It is in the recollec- 
tion of moft people converfant with India afl^irs, 
how the firft fpecimens of indigo fent home from 
Bengal were depreciated and rejefted. Hence the 
cultivation of it was obftrufted for fome years. But 
, when it began to be attended to in 1780, and 1782, 
by people who were acquainted with the beft mod^ 
of manufafturing it, it ,was improved with fuch 
rapidity, that in 1790 fome of the Bengal indigo 
was judged to be equal to the Guatimala, ancj bore 
the fame price. The quantity fent home in the year 
1795, and 1796, was far beyond what had ever 
been imported into the port of London from sdl 
the world, and more than is required for the annual ' 
confumption of Europe. The^ufe q^ indigo in the 
dye-houfe is very cir^ujnfcribed, and confined chiefly 

to 
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to the colours of blue and green. It gives alfo a 

. few finer blacks^ with lilac grounds ; but it cannot, 

' like cochineal^ be applied to the various principal 

colours, as crimfon, fcarlet, purple^ and to all the 

'intermediate fliades. 
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SECT. XXVITL 



OF THE LABOUR ABSTRACTED BY THE DIAMOND Mli 



Mirzapvre-, 1798, 



A CONSIDERABLE pditioH of the rural labour of 
Hindoftan, is abftrafted from agriculture, its proper 
objeft, and employed in the diamond mines. Of 
the four principal mines, that at Roalconda, five 
days journey from Golconda, is the mod antient ; 
for Tavemier fays that it was difcovered two hun-^! 
dred years before his time. Around the place where' 
the diamonds are found in this mine, the ground is 
fandy, and full of rocks, in which there are veins 
of half a finger, to a whole finger in width. The 
miners make ufe of irons with hooks at the end^ 
with which they pick out the eAth <ft fand, fromi 
thefe veins, which they put into tubs, and among 
that earth they find the diamonds. 

Thi^rk 
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There arefeyeral diamond cutters at this mine, 
but none of -them have above one mill, which is of x 
fteel. Tavenier, who is a judge of this fubjefl:, af- 
ferts, that the natives cannot give that lively polifh to 
the ftones which the Europeans do, yet they can cut 
fome which our lapidaries will not undertake. 

There are two kinds of merchants employed in 
this traffic ; the one takes a portion of the ground, 
and employs miners to 'dig^ paying a duty to the 
King of four pagodas per day, for every hundred 
men employed in the works ; the other clafs of mer- 
chants are merely purchafers of the ftones from the 
firft, and they alfo pay a duty to the king of two 
per cent, for all that they buy. ^ 

Of this latter clafs was M. Tavemier, who has 
given by far the moft detailed and authentic ac- 
count of this trade that has yet reached Europe- 
. He had made many different journeys to the diffigrent 
mines of India, and in this traffic accumulated an 
immenfe fortune. 

" It is very pleafing, he obferves^ to fee the 
young children of the merchants, and other people 
of the country, who feat themfelves under a tree m a 
fquare of the town, and though not older than fifteen 
or fixteen years, and many ftill younger, they make 
barga inswith perfeft flcill and exadnefs. Each has 
his diamond weights, and a bag hanging by one fide, 
ivith a purfe at the other; thus he fits expefting his 

V 4? cuftomcrs, 
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cuilomers, who come to fell. Wbar any perfon 
brings a dene, it is put into the hands of the ddeft 
of thefe toys, who fits as a kmd of chief, and after 
liaving examined it, paffes it to the reft one after 
another, till all have feen it, when it is again return- 
ed to him. IMcanwhile not a word is i^ken, till 
he demand the price, with a view to purchafe it, if 
poffiblc ; and fiiould he buy it too dear, it is on his 
own account. In the evening the children compute 
what they have hid out ; then examine their ftones^ 
and clafs them according to their water, their weight 
and cleannefs : they then carry them to the great 
merchants, who have generally large parcels to 
match. The profit is then divided among the diil- 
dren equally ; only the chief among them has one 
fourth per cent, more than the reft J' 

The bargains made by theT great merchants, both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, are tranfafted with pe- 
culiar fccrecy and dexterity. The buyer and feller 
fit oppofite to each other, and. without fpeaking a 
word, the one of the two opens his girdle, the feller 
takes hold of the purchafer's hand, and with it he 
covers it as well as his own, and according, to diffe- 
rent figns made by the touch, perfedly underftood 
by the parties, the bargain is concluded. Thus in 
the fame place, a parcel may be fold feveral times, 
without any one prefent knowing that it hath been 
fold at all, or for .how much.. ' 
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As the value of thefe mines depends much upon 
the fecurity and proteQion given to the purchafers 
who refort to theih; the native governmente have 
afforded this with much folicitude. A particular 
perfon is appointed to weigh all the diamonds, to 
preclude aM impofition in this particular; fervlants 
are appointed to eviery confiderabk me^chaiftt during 
his flay, to guard both his money and eflfetls^ and 
not unfrequently an efcort is allowed hitti till he 
reach the frontiers of the kingdom. 

The lot of the poor natives, who work the mirtes, 
though well fkilled in their buifinefs, is invariably a 
hard one. Their wages never exceed three pagodafe 
in the year j a fubfiflence fo fcanty almoft compels 
them to dilhcaiefly. Accordingly they make little 
fcruple, as often as with fafety they can, to hide a 
ftone for their own profit. As they are •perfeftly 
naked, except the fmall rag around their middle, 
this can hardly be doUe but by fwallowing the flones ; 
and this being detefted they have been known to 
fecrete them in the comer of the eye. To prevent 
thefts, twelve or fifteen out of fifty are bound to be 
fecurity for the honefty of the refl, to the great 
merchant who employs them. 

About feven days journey eafl from Golconda, 
lies the mine of Coloiir, or Gani, as it is called by 
the Hindoos^ Thjs mine was difcovered about an 
hundred years later than that of Roalconda, by a 
peafant while he was preparing ground to fow millet, 

2. who 
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who found at the foot of a high mountain ajrlitter^v 
ing ftone^ as he thought, but on prefenting it at 
Golconda to a diamond merchant, he was infbnaed 

of its quality and value. 

The report of this trader in diamonds, who had 
not before feen one of fo great weight, made much 
noife in the country, and engaged the monied men 
in the vicinity to fearch the ground, where they found, 
and ftill find many of greater fize than at any other 
mine* Here are produced a number of flones from 
ten to forty carats, and among them fome Targer, 
particularly that prefented to Aurengzebe, weighing 
nine hundred carats. In this mine the earth is dug 
to a confiderable depth, carried to a fpot prepared 
for the purpofe, and there wafhed, and winnowed* 
The men, women, and children employed in thefe 
laboursj^when the place was firft vifited by Tav^hiier, 
amouKted to upwards of fixty thoufand ; and many 
fuperftitious ceremonies were employed to engage 
. their diligence and fidelity to their fuperiors. 

The third mine is that of Sumbulpour, lying 
thirty cofs fouth of Rhotas, on the confines pf Ben- . 
gal. The name is the fame with that of a large 
town on the river Gouel, in the fands of which the 
diamonds are found. After the great rains are over, 
they wait for two months till the water becomes 
clear, and the river has fubfided fo low as in fome 
places to leave • the fand dry, in other places covering 
h only a few inches. This happens about the end ' 

1 ef 
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of January, when workers flock to it from Sumbul- 
pour, and the neighbouring towns, to the amount of 
eight tho&Tand perfqns, men, women, and children. 

They fearch the river from the town of Sumbul- 
pour, up to its very fources in the mountains, through 
a traft of an hundred miles. . Thofe who arc {killed 
in this bufmefs, know from the appearance of the 
fand whether it contains any diamonds ; when there 
is reafon to believe that there are any, they enclofe 
the place with flakes and faggots,, and draw out the 
fand for two feet deep. This fand they work, fift, 
and winnow, as iat the other mines. ** From this 
river, fays Tavemier, come all thofe faii^ Points called 
Natural Points, but a large ftone is fddom found 
here.'' 

The fourth diamond mine was in the GArnatlc^ 
but was ordered to be fhut up by Mirgi Mola, the 
famous General of Aurengzebe, on account, as it 
is faid, of the yellownefs 6f the diamonds, and the 
foulnefs of the ftones. 

The hardnefs, luftre, and beauty of the diamond, 
have conferred on it a very high value as an or- 
nament among all nations 5 but no where has it been 
prized more than in the Mogul territories. Rich 
prefents of thefe ftones" to the Sovereign, have al- 
ways paved th%way tp rank and preferment. Hence 
the value of jewels and precious ftones accumulated 
by the Emperors has been immenfe. In the time 
I -^^ of 
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of TtWtmeYj one ftone in the poffetittn of the 
Mogful, weighed 279 9-16 caral^ «tid%as v^ilued 
by him at 1 1 ^TSS^STS livreB, oT neatly feofif a miilioii 
fterling. During the reign of Acber, which was be* 
fore the period when the empire i«ched its fumttut^ 
dthcr of weakfc or fj^cndouf, .Afe vaft treafures of 
die monarch were preferv^d in twelve diftinft o^ 
fices, three of which were otscu^ed by che jewdf ] 
and plate only. To each tieafury a Tcpukchy and ^ 
Darogha were appointed, who claffed the jewels in a , 
regular Mariner, according to dieir Idnd and vihK» 
and diey were alwisiys ready to render an exafl 
acGOvmt, daily of monthly, of their application or ex* ^ 
. penditure. Concerning the different y<^uhdons of " 
the mint and jeii^l office, the author of the Ayeen 
Acberry is more full and luminous, than upon usj 
other department of the internal economy of that 
great empire. 

Th£ Moguls were no Ids curious in other gemft 
than in the diamond : Emeralds, topacies, faphire^ 
and pearls, always occupied a confiderablepartof llie 
jewel office ; and their value was greater than that of 
the diamond. Confidefring the&nall progrefe ibst 
chemifbry had then made in any part of Ae wnU, 
their knowledge of gems, and of the precious metals, 
may be regarded as both accurate and ^^ctenfite. 
The methods laid down for refining ^old and filver, 
by Abul Fazel, rather refembk the accaraidy of 4 
profeHional man, than the ideas of a nobleman tnsat- 
ing generally of the ftate of the treafury* No Ids 

iban 
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than twdlve diffeinent degrees of finenefs of gold, 
called barrah banny , .are diftin£tly noted in his hook ; 
and theinethod idf afcertaining each degree la any 
given fpedmen, is stccurately laid down. 

The pra£Uca] habit of afcertauning the goodnels of 
coins, or the finenefs of jewels, is an atiainment in 
which Europeans are at prefent far outdone by the 
natives. Their fkill in this matter is fo decidedly fu- 
perior, that every European whofe traniiaftions are 
confiderable, retains a native ^writer^ or Bannlan; 
who receives payments for him, and who is anfwer«- 
abje for the £o&aency of the money, of which he 
accepts. In mod of the great towns of Hindoftan, 
g^ms and precious ftones are procurable as a mfif" 
cantile commodity : but an European without pror 
feffional knowledge, and much experience in this 
traffic, could not fafely ^tjpr into competition with 
the native merchants^ 

Another caufeof the abftraftion of ufcf al hands 
from agriculture, is the pearl fiffiery. The native^ 
employed in this trade are very numerous, while the 
drudgery they fuffer is far more unhealthy and pe- 
rilous than that of the diamond mines. 

The fliell-fifh which produces this jewel, is the 
Mytilus margaritiferus, which is foiAid adhering to 
the coral banks along the fliores of Tinivelly. It is 
fifhed by the natives, who affemble in fmall boats 
from difterent quarters, at two fealbns of the year ; 

the 
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the firft continues during March and ^^pift; 
fecond during Auguft and September. After eadi 
fifhing a numerous fair is held for the lale of the 
produce. Seven different villages ikirting the fd^ 
of which Tutocorin is the chief, have long been 
famous for a numerous population fubfiiling by this 
traffic ; but if we may judge from their toils and 
their dangers, their condition cannot be envied. 

The divers fink themfelves to the bottom gene- 
rally at the depth of twelve fathoms, by means of a 
ftone faftened to their feet, and from habit can re- 
main under water till they fill their bag with {hells ; 
this effefted, by a twitch of the rope they make a 
fignal for being drawn up. The fpace of eight or ten 
minutes has fcarcely elapfed when thefe miferable 
divers again plunge into the fea, to repeat the fame 
taik, which continues during the whole fifiiing fea- 
fon. lliis is the YLoMfiCmtQ t5 t/tdw of Arrian^ 
which from his time to the prefent day has conftituted 
the drudgery of an unhappy race, who are thus ex- 
pofed, not merely to the danger of cold and fuffbca^ 
tion, but to the voracity of the fhark, who devours 
many of their numbers, in fpite of the Abrajamms^ 
or magicians, whom they fuperftitioufly employ to 
charm them. 

The fifh when collefted, are left in vaft heaps to 
putrify upon the ftiore ; and thus fever, dyfentery, 
and a new feries of calamity is generated among the 
adventurers ; who, after all this rifk and toil, pocket 

but 
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but fmall gains from a traffic, the fuccefs of which 
as very precarious. The pearls in general found are 
fmall, called feed pearls, and fold by the ounce : the 
large pearls which fometimes conftitute a prize in 
this hazardous lottery, are of immenfe value, and 
have continued in high eftimation fince the earliefl: 
times. A (ingle one prefented by Julius Caefar to 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, has been eftimated at 
above forty-eight thoufand pounds ; others of ftill 
higher value are figured hy Ta vernier, particularly 
that great pearl which hung from the neck of the 
artificial peacock, which furmounted the diamond 
throne of Aurengzebe. 
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9ESCRIFTI0N QF T^E FORT, AND OF tve. ADJAOEMT 
POUNTRY. 



4llahabaiy July% VJ99^ 

The cultivation of the land goes forward here vnA, 
a greater degree of fuccefe, than, from j^evious infor- 
mation rfefpefting the province, I had reafon to eacn 
pe£t. During a fhort jide in the morning, you may 
obferve in this feafon nearly an I>und^ed ploughs at 
work : thefe are however, if poffible, of a more auk- 
ward, and inefEcient ftrufture than thofe I have al- 
ready defcribed : the whole plough and hamefs is 
daily carried to the field by the plou^man, who ,i$ 
fometimes a flender boy. 

The fetting in of the rain, is every where die 
commencement of the ploughing feafon ; during the 
dry weather, the foil becomes too hard to be pene*- 
trable by an implement fo paultry as an Hindoftanee 

plough/ 



t^ougH* T^e fugar plantations^ of Aj^hicH there are 
a few here, are an exception ta this. Thqfe ^e. 
>?iratered, ^d confequiently can be dreffcd earlier. 
At pi'eient they are in great forwardniels, overtop- 
ping, by the height of a yard, the fxnall fences by 
which they are inclofed. Whe?it> bajcrrow^ and Inr 
dian coxyn, an;: other crqps of this fefifon pr^ttjr welt 
advanced, having already received one weeding. 

Some manure is here lard upon the grbimdi no£ 
cows dung ; that is too prQcious; but aftiy kind- of 
filth or rubbifli which can be collefted in a fanrvi 
yard. This is cfcrried out in baffcets|. Borne not on 
the back, as h done by our Highland damfels, but 
on the he^ Among fucb b^rbacrous t^ajges, it i$' 
not worth while ta niake comtpvifons ; yet in the 
<}uantity carried, the Higblandeird have a decided fu*' 
periority, qver a race where feebleneis and want of 
energy, as well as (trengthy is ecm^upus in every 
thingr 

A perfoR is hurt to record fuch psroceedings ; they 
derive importance however, from the confideration^ 
that fuch fervile drudgery conftitutes the lot of, per^ 
hapS} the far greater part of the human race. Could 
you imagine it ? even in thefe huq[ible toils, and in 
this obfcure d^ftiny^ the pe^fgtM: is infecure. When 
he goes abroad to ;die xxarktt^ M torefume hisla*^ 
hour in the field, hi arms himfelf according to his ' 
circumftances, with a tulwar, afpear, or a bludgeon j 
and trufts ^pfe for Cf P^?^^ ?g!»uift viqlence to the 

Vol. II. Q ftrength 
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ftrength of his individual arm, tRan to the gfiHerit; 
police of the country. 

Among the early Romans, we are told, that cVerJ* . 
ftranger was an enemy, and that by one word thc^ 
expreffed both. Here a man's enemy is perhaps hfe 
neareft neighbour : when, therefore, he leaves hid 
houfd, be prepares himfelf for what frequently hap- 
pens, an" encounter with thieves and robbers *. 

The inhabitants of Oude, in their politidal affo* 
dation, if a ftate of anarchy can merit fuch a name^ 
are in that condition which was decreed as a curfe 
Upon" the defcendants of Efati ; " their hand is a-* 
gainft every man, and every man's hand is againft 
them." They have aftually before their eyes, what 
the celebrated demagogue only had in beatific vifionj 
a view of fociety reduced to its " firft principles!'' 
Each individual here travels either with the profpeft 
of defending himfelf againft robbers, or of affuming 
himfelf that perilous vocation. Hence every man 
who has been abfent for any confiderabk time, has a 
facrifice offered to the gods for his fafety, if haply 
he return fafe to his family f^ " '- 

Thu» 

* ** Wfiy are ye conie out against me "(titb swords and 
staves, as against a thief and a robber ?^' is a question jou may 
here put to almost every man you meet ^ for by every (^ yo* 

arc held in suspicion. • •...., 

f Vide Scir Mutakherxriyby Gdam Hossein Khaiiic 
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Thh's, Within the ftiort period of a man's life, fell 
fuddeuly into anarchy the great empire of Hindoftan, 
almoft without external violence; like an animal 
body in the latefl ftage of putrifaftion, from the ex- 
tent and maturity of corruption that pervaded the 
whole of its members. Every province, almoft eve- 
ry diflrift, difplayed a faithlefs fervant of the empire, 
or fome adventurous chief ufurping abfolute power ; - 
and praclifmg alt ihe extravagancies of an unprin- 
cipled mind on its fudden elevation to the plenitude 
of defpotifm. While you, therefore, inveigh in' fuch 
imprelfive terms againft European rapacity in the 
E^5 we, who are on the fpot^ content ourfelves with 
the humble perfuafion, that for a counti"y in fuch a 
ilate, to be poffefTed by a Britifti army is a kind dil- 
penfation of the Ruler of nations, 

It is felt and acknowledged as fuch by tha natives 
themfelves. ITie proteftion it affords gives them an 
opportunity of laying afide their fwords and fpears ^ < 

or, if you pleafe, of hterally *' turning them into 
ploughshares.'* With regard to myfelf, that con- 
viftion has not arifen from books, but from ocular 
demonftration* 

The working cattle arc a fmall fpecies of oxen, of 
a hardy breeds as the ufage they endure abundantly 
teftifies. That fuperftitious ven^eration paid to the 
cow, does not always enfure humane treatment to 
this animal ; fo loofe is the connexion between re- 
ligious belief and moral conduit. Black cattle dur- 
. , Q3 ing 
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ing the dry feafon are fo poorly fed, that ihtf hutdj 
furvive. A dozen of milk cows wiU hardly equal 
the produce of a fingle one of your's» either in the 
article of cheefe or butter. 

The buffalo feerns here an ufdefs animal ; it en- 
ters not the draught, and not often carriea burdens ; 
a coarfe kind of rancid ghee is the only vivreit feems 
to afford. Th^ goat, however, feems to attain the 
full perfcftion ©f the fpecies. Hvhilc the gra& is 
burnt up by the exceffive heat, it nibbles fucceikfuUy 
among the roots for a fubfiftence. At prefent while 
the moifiure produces abundant vegetation^ k wbU 
lows in fo great pknty that the dug is diitendeid fo » 
to drag upon the ground* 

In Allahabad, the breed of {heep is finall even finr 
India ; ^d the fleece confifts of coarfe black htir, 
altogether unfuUable for cloth. Of this harfh ftuff^ 
however, fuch as it is, fmall rugs are made foar the 
fhepherds to fhclter them from the rains, and to 
wrap their body during the night. Under thcfe you 
fee them (hivering in the fields ; followed by a few 
fheep, or tending hogs. This laft is the moft hu^ 
miliating condition to which either a Hindoo or a 
Muffulman can be reduced. And as the Jews had 
fimilar prejudices, the prodigal muit have been in 
great diftrefs before he fubmitted to his patron,- tAo 



<^ fent him into the field to feed fwine.'* 
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Thb tt^gesof Aefe " hired fervants,** are fo ex- 
tremely fmall^ that there is little difEculty in believ- 
ing that they are fometimes reduced to the neceffity 
of pardcipadn^ in hufk^ m^ the animals they tend. 
It is certain that ^ven in the times of plenty, our 
grooms have been found eating the horfes meat, al- 
though their wages are regularly paid, and amount 
to double the price of country labour^ - 

Jn this diftrifl:, the whc4e flock of a iEarmer is not 
perhaps worth eight rupees ; when the price of his 
cattle is included, it ftill amounts orily to a jpaultry 
fum. He is unfafe in laying oiU money ^n his farm, 
^nd he does not attempt it. The beft informed pa- 
tive I have had the opportunity of confulting affures 
me, that the Ryut has no fecurity whatever in the 
poffeffion, no ,more than bis fuperio^s the Aumil and 
Zemindar. , 

The iiients are levied by an irregjiitar banditti, nn- 
<ier the denomination of an array, who drive away 
the whole of a village, burn jthe houfes to the ground, 
and carry off the women and children. An aftion 
of this kind happened in the morning on the fame 
ground which our army occupied in the evening, 
during our march to this place from Lucknow. . 

If the ftock of the farmer be infecure, money lent 
is almoft equ;^ly fcj| A man who poflefles any thing 
beyond a mere fubfiftence, is induced to expend it 
on perfonal 6rnaments ; rings for ifis wife's nofe 

Q 3 and 
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and ears : or bangles for her ankles. Thu^^S 
whole property of a family is gtiieratly borne on the 
back of its members. Whatever is not difpofed oi 
in this way is hid in the ground, There are tradi- 
tions of money being concealed under this fort, and 
almoft all the great buildings in India* Though I 
am apt to believe that fuch reports are often current 
without any foundation in truth, it is certain the Be* 
gum of AzojF Dowlah paid the demands of the Com- 
pany made upon her hutband by treafure thus de^ 
jpofited. 

She fent an eunuch with certain direftrons into z 
rugged field with a ft ring, which he fixed upon a peg 
he found there ; from this he flept backwards, keep- 
ing the peg in the fame line with his eye, and a third 
objefl: mentioned in his direction. When he had ex- 
tended his line to a certain mark, he there flopt, an4 
ordered the ground to be opened, when twenty-ihree 
lacks of rupees were taken up, 

A few perfonal ornaments are therefore the whole 
wealth, even of the better fort of Ryuts j and this 
wealth flows in the fame channel with his affe<9;ions, 
A favourite child is frequently decorated with talif- 
mans of filver hung round his neck, or tied to his 
arms. Thefe, according to the popular creed, are of 
power to repel all the machinatinns of demons, and 
to ward off all that hoft of iys wfcich " flefh is 
heir to.'* Tfie^Miifiulmans indulge the fame fupcr- 
, ftition, and are equally confident that they derive 

the 
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tUt fame advantages by inclofing in the trinkets a 
few holy texts from the Goran, 

The fort of Allahabad, from its fituation at the 
confluence of the two facred ftreams, the Jumna and 
the Ganges, has a high reputation. It is reforted 
to, as well as Benares and Gyah, by great numbers 
of devout pilgrims from all parts of India, There is 
at prefent an encampment of four thoufand Mahrat- 
tas from the diftant province of Guzarat, They are 
the retinue of a pious widow, who has travelled thus 
far with the bones of her hulband, with a view to 
immerfe them at the point pf junftion pf the two 
holy ftreams* # ' 

Each individual pilgrim avails himfelf of this op- 
portunity of walhing away, not merely his fins, but 
all filthinefs of the flefli, by this ufeful ablution. The 
ceremony of purification is performtjd by (having 
every part of the body by the hands of a Brahmin, 
and afterwards bathing. A fmall offering for this 
ineftimable privilege is prefented to the officiating 
priefts of the place. Next to their interefl, that of 
the prince is confulted in thefe ceremonies. A fmall 
tax mufl be paid to the Nabob of Oude for their ad- 
miffion to the fpot. This tax amounts annually to a 
confiderable fum, with the colleftion of which the 
Britifh have avoided all interference fince their ac- 
quifition of the fort. It is farmed out at a certain 
fum to a native, who annually r^ts the amount to 
the Lucknow treafury. 

Q 4 Tuo5» 
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. Those officers, \¥hofe aparthieitt$ m/Mft itte > 
point of jundion, are opt a little anoorcd hf 'tb6 
midnight orifons pf diefe devotees. Tliar Jbiowlingf 
under the windows, rather refemble the Aoife of ai^ 
inadhoufe, or the waitings of defpair, than ^ a^ 
rations of fober piety. 

What is ftill more embarrafling, part of thcfi^ 
ceremonies mufl: be performed in a vaft fubt tfri a neoi ig 
cave, in the middle of the fort, which is fiipportei 
by pillars, and extends far and wide in every dii|K> 
tion. This/noifome . dungeon, which a^ords' to toj^ 
believers an image of the gate of Tartarus, ^ ntSaep ' 
.than the porch of Paradife, leaves the cavas of thr 
fybils far behind it in every thijig tremendous aind 
difgufting; and is faidto be infiiftedbyfnakeaaaui 
noifome reptiles, and to penetrate under ground m 
far as Delhi. The popular legends of every ca^xpaf: 
are thus marvellous and abfurd. 

It is certain, however, that the heat and fidSa- 
cating vapours^which continually exhale from it, is 
likely to prove fatal to the worihippers ; they are 
feen fanning each other after returning from yifitofijj 
it, with all the Symptoms of having inhaled a noxiaUs 
atmofphere. In a few minutes my curiofity was la- 
terally stifled ; I returned fatis^ed with cnjoying/st ; , 
•Pifgah view of thefe difagreeable manfionsof ftispph r, 
jmd devotion. \- ■ * ^1 
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THk pilgfiihis^ to be idtnittdi into this cave, ibuft 
enter the gufe of die fb][^ ; and d^ piety has frequent- 
ly been emj^yed as a doak for cunning, the guard 
muft be vigfbmtyiaid of greater ftrength than might 
otherwife he required. Our recent poflfeflion of a 
place, where the fuperior ranks may be jealous of 
our incroachments, or envious of our power, de« 
mands peculiar ,circumfpe£Hon; llie Greeks, We 
are told, entered Troy under pretence of devotion ; 
and as the Muflulmans are not more celebrated for 
honeft dealing than the Greeks, our Commanding 
Officer muft be commended for refpeding a cautkm 
which they defpifed ;-^** Timfo Danms et dona fc* 
rentes.'' 

Rex^igxhus fear fc alone capable of extorting caih 
from a Hindoo ; for pi all the trials of his faith and 
-patience, that is the mod fevere which touches the 
purfe, and the only diificult^ the Brahmin has to en- 
counter is to tlfruft his fingers there. An obfUnate 
ftruggle between avarice and piety was lately exhi- 
bited by a. large party of Mahrattae, about 12,000, 
who afrived here a few months ago. The Brah- 
mins were offered four or five thoufand rupees in the 
namie of the whole caravan ; while a larger fum was 
idemanded on their part, at:cdfnp(uued with a threat 
of exclu<^gthe pilgrims, from the holy precinfts, if 
it was not immediately paid down. This had little 
dScd, till a Qfrahn^n, who knew his mpde^ offered 
to cut olF one of hib thumbs from his hand. Had 
this been the confcquent?e of their obftinacy, they 

muft 
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tnuft not only have loft their caft, but acrarffirig^ to 
dieir own creed, the blood of this h6ly man muft 
have been expiated by their whole pofterity. Such 
fins of fathers are vifited upon tl^ chfldMn, xtdl ' 
for two or three generations, but ad infoutunu '*■. ; ' 

In comparifon with fuch a defliny as this, the fonl 
demanded was but a trifle ; to the good pilgrims It 
appeared fo ; and they inftantly paid it down. 

/ Some of thefe vi£Hms of fuperftition annu^Uj 
drown themselves at the junfkion of the ftneaihs ; 
and this being the moft acceptable of all offeru^gs, it 
is performed with much folemnity. The perfon who 
thus undertakes a journey to the manflon of bliis, 
muft prefent a larger fum to Ae priefts, than 'the- 
common herd of pilgrims. The rapidity with which 
the viaim finks, is regarded as a token o£ his £ih 
vourable acceptance by the god of the riven To fe^ 
cure the good inclination of the deity,. they cany 
out the devoted perfon to the middle of the ftrealOi^ 
^ter having fattened pots of earth to his feet. . - 

The furrounding n^ultitude on the banks are da* 
Toutly contemplating the ceremony, and applatidiag 
•the conftancy of the viftim ; who, animated\by their 
admiration, and the ftrength of his own faith^.'lsei^ 
a fteady and refolute countenance, till he ixivHssist 
the fpot, when he fprings fromrfhe l^pat, atfdis iti^ 
ftantly fwallowed up amidft univerfal acclamatkii8« 
Five or fix different perfons of either fex, hava^ 

fUKC 
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ftnce onf arrival, in defiance of nature, thus boldly 
fnatched the crown of martyrdom* 

* Burning a wife on the funeral pile of her huf^ 
band, is certainly the moft painful exadion ever 
fnade by fuperflition on human ignorance. It feems 
however to be outdone by this more fplendid effort 
of fanatical ze%\ ; and drowning at Allahabad ap- 
pears to have fuperfcdcd the ufe of the funeral pile. 
Of the latter I have heard but one inftance lince our 
arrival in thefe provinces, 

In a country where the defpot is every thing, and 
the people nothing, immenfe public buildings are 
erefted by the labour of his flaves. The fort of 
"Allahabad, after all the cheapnefs of labour, muft 
have coil millions. It is faid to have been under- 
taken during the later years of Acber's r«ign, and 
to have been continued by feveral of his fucceflbrs. 
It is an immenfe ftrufture, fo deeply founded on the 
brink of the two rivers, as to bid defiance to the af- 
faalts of both. 

There js perhaps no building of equal fize in 
, Europe ; this, however, is ail that can be faid in its 
praife j for it has not even the appearance of being 
capable of holding out againfl a battering train. It 
is as defiitute of elegance asof ftrength ; for though 
it contains arv Imperial palace, and other ornamental 
bnilding.s, it prefents no idea to the beholder but that 
()f the monarch*s power and his want of tafte* 
'''^ Th« 
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The Royal palace,, and its twelve adjacent fcpiires^ 
are a complete model of an Afiatic xenana. Th^ 
upper rooms ojF the Imperial apartm^t command a' 
view into each Iqtiare, where probably were lodge! 
the choiceil bieaiities froiri the twelve fo]ub^daried 
of the empire. 

It is probable that this building, large as it cer* 
tainly is, never contained one half .of the wives of 
Acber ; fmce it feems by the reprefentaticm gives 
by Abul Fazel, to be only a miniature of tlie Har 
ram at Agra, his ordinary refidei^ce. The jHaram 
there^ he fays, ** is of fuch immienfe extent, as tp 
contain a feparate room foj* ^yery one of the wor 
men, whofe number exceeds fiye thou&nd. They 
are divided into companies, and a proper employ- 
ment is affigned to each individual. Over each of 
the companies a woman is appointed Darogha ; and 
one is felefted for the command of the whole, in 
order that the affairs of the Hairam may be conr 
dufted with the fame regularity apid good goveror 
ment as the other departments of the ftate. 

*^ Every one receives a. ftated falary, equai to 
her merit. The pen cannot meafure the extent of 
the Emperor's largeffes ; but the ladies of thg firtt 
quality receive a monthly ftipend, from 1.610 ror 
pees, down to 1028. Some of the principal ferr 
vants of the prefence, have from fiftv-one down to 
. twenty rupees ; and others are paid from twenty 
rupees up to forty. 
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" An eftimate of the annual expences of the^ 
Haram being drawn out, the MufhrefF writes a 
draft for the amount, which is counterfigned by 
the Miniflers of State ; after which it is paid in 
a coin that his Majefty has caufed to be ftruck 
folely for this purpofe. This money is paid by the 
Grand Treafurer to the Paymafter-General of the 
Palace ; and, upon a written order fent by the Mufh* 
refF of the gate, it is diftributed among the inferior 
paymafters of the Haram, and by them paid to the 
diflferent fervants thereof. 

* The infide of the Haram is guarded by women, 
and about the gate of the royal apartments are placed 
the moft confidential. Immediately on the outfide 
of the gate, watch the eunuchs of the Haram, and 
at proper diflances are ftationed the Rajpoots ; be- 
yond whom are the porters of the gates ; and on the 
outfide of the inclofure, the Omrahs, the "Ahdeans, 
and other troops, mount guard according to their 
rank. 

'* Whenever the Begums, or wives of the 
Omrahs, or other women of charafter, want to 
pay their compliments, they firft notify their de- 
fire to thofe who wait on the outfide, and from 
thence their requeft is fent in writing to the of- 
ficers of the place, after which they are permit- 
ted to enter the Hararti. And fome cornea of 
•' • rank 
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rank obtain permiffion to remain there for the fpaci 
of a months 

•' But befides all the precautions above defcribj 
cd, I11& Majefty depends on his own vigilance, an<i 
that of his guards/' 
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THE Ahn IQpiTV OF THE PLACB- 



Allahabad^ 17984 

The antiquity of this city is fupported not only by 
the tales of ancient tradition, but by large iiekls of 
fubbift, which feem to atteft its former fplendour, 
as well ais its remote origin^ The foil fbr feveral 
miles in the vicinity of the fort, confifts of mortar^ 
broken pottery, and brick-duft# The names of 
Neah Saar, and Pouranah Saar, are ftill kept up in 
the language of the place J and Piague was the atir 
tient name which 'diftinguiflied both of thefe flourifli* 
ing towns, ivhich probably occupied thefe extenfive 
fields of ruins. The fituation of Allahabad being :]- 
like convenient for tlic purpofes of interna! com* 
merceand defence, muft Imve tarly poinccd it out as 
an eligible fite for a town ; and tliis ci re uni fiance af- 
fords no fmatl prAability to the reports of its former 
Importance.' ' - 

The 
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The pfefefit city, which is probably of the fame 
date with thef ^rrifon, (the latter end <i Acber^s 
reign), exhibits that pifture of poverty, rum, and de* 
folationj which they only can form an idea of who 
have vifited the towns of India, The itien, tradefmen, 
bullock drivers, merchant^, and mecfaaS&s of every 
defcription, neceffiiry to the building of this immenfe 
garrifon, will hardly admit of a fmaller population 
than twenty thoufand inhabitants to the dty- For 
many years after, as this place continued to be the 
capital of a rich foubadary of the empire, this popu- 
lation probably increafed. At prefent though the 
ftraggling huts cover a fpace of five miles, the inha- 
bitaut$ cannot much ex;ceed fixteen thoufand. Nine 
tenths of all the buildings are of mud, reared upon 
the foundations of mpre fubftantisil edifkies of brick, 
which have long fmce fallen to decay. 

Thjt fer greater part qf the inhabitants cf Ipdjii^. 
as well as of this city, may be faid Ik^^Uy to 4f^ 
in bouses of clay. The walls are conftruded.qf t% 
common foil dug from the fpot, and wrought up .fp? 
to a coarfe mortar, by 'being piixed with water aa| 
brick-duft. A fmall flratum is added to the y(^ 
day after day, till the whole is completed* This pre* 
caution is neceffary j finpe the wall without obtain- 
ing hardnejfe and confiftency from the fun, could not 
fuft^ip its own weight. TJius the Hindoo builds \}i& 
liumble dwelling with the fai^^ie materials, and after 
the fame piethod with the fwallo^v ; ihe only difle- 
rence feem$ to be that the latter, taught^by nature^ 

claims 
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claims greater aatiquity,^ ai\d a greatei;«,Aiare of ori« 
ginality of invention ; ' the former being evidently 
the copyift in this ufeful art. 

The buitdiiigs are all ere&ed according to the ca« 
price or conveni^ce of each individual, who is 
guided by no rules eithe^ of tafte or goieral police 
in the fize, form, or fituation of his dwelling. Hence 
the ftreets are fometimes wide, but oftener wretch- 
edly narrow; and they crofs each other in all di- 
reftions with an irregtilarjty which baffles defcriptiott. 
This motely aflemblage of houfes, eac|i roofed with 
tiles,* or with a .coaife thatch covering, to defend it 
from the fun and rains, conftitutes the delightful 
taute ensembh of one of our largell provincial ckies* 
That curfe originally pronounced againfl: difobe-^ 
dience, feems hare to afFe£t the houfes, as well as 
their owners : for nearly cme half of this tflwp con- 
fifts of naked walls, unroofed, and uninhabited, and 
fall crumbling down into that ** dust** from which 
they were originally takeni If there be any recep- 
tion from this obfervation, it is claim^ by the S^r^ 
or bankers, and a few of the merchants. Their Se- 
rais or inns, feem to afpire to a fort of preeminence 
in wretchednefs, from their total want of furnitiird, 
and their peculiar marks of . defolation. In tfaefe, 
however, you may fometimes obferve a confiderabl^ 
number of travellers regaling themfelvcs with thci^ 
Hookahs, and^ retailing the news of the day wfth 
equal fluency as your beft cofFeehoufe politicians, 
and like them deciding on the fete of nations, and 
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the condud of ftatefmen, with that happy confidence 
which Ignorance or opinion alone can infpii^ If the 
removdl of pain and laffitude be an enjoyment, and 
if a profound infenfibility to paft or future evil be 
a plcafure, thefe Muffulmans are among the happieft 
of mortals. They drown care by intoxication ^th 
opium, as efFectoirfly as Horace or Anacreon could' 
cffeft it with wine ; and though hoftilc to our fyttem, . 
they too literally fulfil one of its precepts, ** they 
take no thowght for to-morrow.** 

The only buildings in this vicinity, which have 
the fmallefl pretenfions to magnificence, are the -Ce- 
meteries of the Ma:homedans ; who, with a pre- 
poflerous folicitude, beftow more care and expence 
on the abodes of the dead than of the living. The 
finer maufoleums of Sultan Chufero, and fome other 
individuals of the imperial family, are ftately edifijces 
adorned with jet-d^eaus, and furrounded with a heaca- 
tiful garden of ten acres of land. The fums necef- 
fary for keeping in repair thefe monuments of im- 
perial grandeur,, being long fince withheld, they arc 
rapidly haftening to decay* In different parts, the. 
fuburbs of Allahabad are occupied by numberkfo 
tombs of Mahomedan faints, each provided with a 
fmall niche, intended for burning a perpetual lamp, 
but the neceffary funds are either exhaufted qv^^ 
ftrafted by their felfifh pofterity, fo that th^e is rch 
fon to apprehend that even thc?>mei*orials of tfaor 
iaints will not prove everlafting, ^ •;. • . 
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In altnoft every towa of this part* of India, the 
burying grounds of the Muffulmanu are fufEcieritly 
extenfive for the whole number of inhabitants, though 
it is certain that fcarcely a tenth part of the people of 
any diftrift belong to that perfuafioiu Their num- 
ber is decreafing daily, notwithftandirig the cafual 
fupplies it may receive by adventurers from the 
north. In^our feapoy battalions a Muffulmin has of 
late become fo rare, that the policy of having st pro^* 
portion to balance any enterprife or combination of 
the Hindoos, can no longer be purfued^ 

Formerly the town^in thefe provinces' weft go- 
yexned by a certain number of magiftrates, andiheit 
policemen, who udpe&ed the markets and maintain*^ 
ed the public order. A cutwal, a jermidar, .and a 
wretched remnant of . their eftabfifhment, J^U re- 
main.^ Happily the Hindoo peafantry can be con- 
trouled with a fmaller weight of authbrity thsfn zU 
moft any people. BF countenanced in their com- 
plaints they are litigious in the extneme; yet their 
mifunderftandings are chiefly pecuniary y and fr6m 
the fmall vahie of the contefted' property, they jgfe- 
.nerally admit of an eafy and fummary deqi^on. 

Under the wretched goYettuttent of thfe\Vieief , 
you can hardly have any thing thatfewlts the name 
of a judicial eftabli(hment*,:'Evbry petty ^officer isthte 
defpot of his littte dilf rift^ .whofe fiat detfermiiiesfieve- 
ry queftion without appcab Hence corrupdbn is the 
very principle of the adxxtiniftratiqp, and it pervades 
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every part. As if law^ equity, or humanity did not 
exift, the peribn aggrieved does not a{^)eal to them, 
but ^proaches the Magiftrate with a prefent to in^ 
tereft his felfiflmefs. A method invariably fuccelsful, 
unlefs counteraded by placing a heavier largefs in 
the oppofite fcale. 

The defeds of this miferable fyftem of judicature, 
are in many inftances fupplied by calling in the aids 
of fuperftition. A perfon who has a debt owing him 
which he wants influence or inoney to recover by a 
judicial fentence, applies to his Brahmin, who places 
himfelf direftly before the door of the debtor, where 
he remains day and night without eating till the 
claim is difdbiarged. In the mean time, no provi- 
fions,. fire or water, can be introduced into the 
houfe, jvhich is thus befet by a Brahmin. Should the . 
debtor prove refractory till the Brahmin died, nothing 
on earth can redeem his family from the infamy thus ' 
incurred. The ftrength of prejudice, or the cravings 
of hunger, generally induce the debtor to fatisfy the 
deniand^ without incurring the dreadful fentence of 
d^grace in this life,, and mifery in die next. 

The Britifh government, which promifes to hear 
and determine all difputes, has in fonie degree fti- 
perfeded this fingular mode of profecution^ but iki 
the Vizier's country, where I now writ^ 4iui tepe- . 
dient is flill neceflary, and istomefimes put'inpirac- 
^ tice : although even there the Brahminical i&goar d 
difcipline h ibm^hat abated. A Hindoo of jsM^ 
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fiderable rank has aiTured^me, that in former ^mes 
not only the litigants but the whole village failed fo 
long as the Brahmin pej:fo^nxed Dh'urnah * before 
any houfe belonging lo it. 



* This word signifies tofi^t ; but that phrase does not «- 
press the whole of the idea. 
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SECT. XIXI. 



'HIE FANATICISM OF THE MAHOMEDANfi AND ^INDOOfl 
A BAR TO IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE. 



. Allahabady 1795. 

The conquefls inade by Europeans in India have 
gradually operated as a remedy againft the cruelties 
and exa£tions of a barbarous government in thrfe 
provinces; but another clafs of evils yet remain^ 
which flow from the fanaticifm or fuperftition of the 
natives ; and thefe are fcarcely lefs numerous, though 
unhappily more incurable. The number of reli- 
gious mendicants and vagrants of all defcriptions, is 
fo great as not only to check the operations of rural 
induftry, but frequently to unhinge the police, and 
difturb tlie government under the moft powerful 
fovereigns, Tavernier has eftimated thefe wandemg 
devotees at an hundred and ten Aoufiind j but. from 
what we read in the more authentic hiftoriesy -he is 
probably far below the adual ^umbcn 
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Mr Richards.:-n, author of the Arabic and Per- 
fian didipnary, has well charaderifed them under 
the article Fakeer : " In this fingular clafs of men, 
who, in Hindoftan, defpife every fort of clothing, 
there are a-number of .enthufiafts, but a far fuperior 
proportion of knaves ; every vagabond who has an 
averfipn to labour, being received into a fraternity 
which is regulated by laws of an uncommon and 
fecret nature. The Hindoos view thbm with a won- 
derful refped, not only on account of their fanfti- 
tied reputation, but from a fubftantiaji dread of their 
power; the Fakeer pilgrimages often confift of 
many thoufands of naked faints, who exad. wherever 
they plafs a general tribute, while their charader is 
•too facred for the civil power to take cognizajace of 
their condud. Every invention of perverted inge- 
nuity, is exhauiled in dillorting and deforming na- 
ture ; fome, of the mod elevated enthufiafm, ftrik- 
ing off even their own heads on great folemnities, as 
a facrifice to the Ganges which they worfliip. ■* 

During the reign of Aurengzebe, while that 
monarch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
was attacked and plundered by a number of thefe 
banditti almoft in the face of the whole army. In 
the time alfo of this moft powerful of all the Mogul 
Emperors, the Fakeers, i^ftigated by a rich old wo- 
man, named Bhtemia^ adually raifed a rebeliiDji. 
This bid wogian yas followed chiefly pn accoxml of 
her high reputation in the arts of n^agic ^nd forccry.. 
Her inchanted pot was the IkuU af an enemy, in 
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which owls, bats, fiiakes, and humaa fle(h,'folnlied a 
brcfth for hef frantic followers. Na XxSi^ thali twtaitj 
diouland of thefe fanatics, led by Biftdnia, were op- 
pofed by a GeneraJ of Aurengzebe^ niAio wtt» iftp 
ftruaed to refift her by fpells put into his hand* by 
that Emperor. This artifice prevailed ; for a battle 
enfued, in which Biftemia and her whole army wpre 
cut off. Aurengzebe met his General after tikis ex- 
ploit, and laughed with him at the fucceft of his 
fpells. ' 

Even in our own times, many bands of tfiefe 
vagabonds, have been attacked and difperfed by da- 
tachments of our troops. During the cdebrated 
mardi of General Goddard, feveral hundred of didfe 
Fakeers, which he calls Pandarams, attacked and 
drove away fome of his elephants and camels : .Atfe 
he foon f'ecovered, by attacking in his turn the-mb* 
bers, of whom he killed feveral : two thpufand ho- 
vered in his rear, but the experience of tfadrbre«' 
thren tanght them in future to keep at a greater 
diftance* 

.3uT no effort either of Britifli power or polky^bas 
yet provided an adequate remedy to the evik arifijjig 
from this fanatical fpirit ; which by abftrafinig ib 
many ufeful hands from induflry, and by cfPOBSSsi^ 
ting fo many depredations upon property, ccmtoiflip 
ta operate powerfully againft the^rofpertty of fiadfau 
The remedy applied by Aurengzebe, and fever^ 'Ajp 
his predeceffors, is precarious and uncertam,* and&e 
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moft "^BnUk^ ta he ^& pra&ifed by the pvefent 
Tulers of ^ cbutitry. It wa^ his policy, (aad it was 
that of Acber and Jehahguif ), to afiume a high tone 
c^ fenadcffia, aad affert fiich ftroBg religious ^eten- 
iioiis, ad Hught eidier £:al tbofe religionifts in a con- 
teft vnth ^&t&3t omn weap^as, or attraft their vene- 
ration. 

Tfiye ftrange and imptident pretenfions of Acber, 
the iwifeft of their monarchs, to the gifts of profdieqr 
vmd Infpiration, tould hardly have been advanced 
from any other motive-; and without f6me motive 
they are altojgedriir unacoouritaH^ 

Euitof>EAiT au&crs^ ^afraid, perhaps, of gaining 
belief, have abftained from mentioning the religious 
extravagancies of this Auguftas of the Eaft ; but 
Abid Fazel, his otm mfaufter, may be truftM on this 
fubjefit J and it is certaSn ihat he has' eo^tdyed 
many pages to prove liis gift oif hrfpfratioltt j . "and has 
devoted a whole chapter tto' explain his Ipirftual guid- 
ance, or power of miraculoufly converting profligate 
unbelievers. 

_^ Th3s aftrdlogerswere apprifed of this (viz. his 
infpiratiofn), from the hour of his Majefty's nativity, 
and wH^ered thdr exultations to ekeh other. HBs 
Majefty, however, did for fome time caft a veil over 
this-myftery, ithat ^tniight not be known to ftran- 
gefs. But that which * the Lord wilteth to be done 
who can avoid ? In his infancy, he invdluntarily per- 
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formed fach actions as aftonUhed all behoUcra ; tad 
when at length, contrary to his inclinadon, thofe 
wonderful adions exceeded all bounds, and became 
difcemible to every pn/e, he confidered it to be the 
will of the Almighty, at>d began to teach, k^itiog 
many wanderers in the paths of righteou&el&i 

" Many of his difciples, by the bleffing of, his 
holy breath, obtain a greater degree of knowledge lE 
a fingle day, than they could gain from ^e jn/bw« 
tion of other holy dodors, after a fait of forty days. 
Numbers of thofe who have bid adieu to ^e world; 
fuch as Sonnafles^ Calendars, Philofophers, and S^vf- 
fces, together with a multitude of men of t)ie vvoirld, 
namely, foldiers, merchanj:^, huibandmen, and mer 
chanics, have daily their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge. And nSen of all natiqns and ranks, in order 
to obtain their delires, invocate his Majefty ; confi- 
dering their vows as the meanjs of extricating, them- 
felves from difficulty ; ^d >vhen they have pbtained 
their wiflies, they biing to tjie royal prefence the c^n 
ferings they had vowed, 

" From this great fource of bounty, the follow- 
ing bleilihgs have been obtained : fuccef^ )ji bufiBieis, 
reftoration of health ; birth of a fon ; ferunion of 
difcontented friends ; long life ; increafe of pow^giid 
wealth. He who knoweth- what will come to paft, 
gives fatisfaftory anfwers to evgry ojje, and ajqiiUes 
j-emedies to their afH16tions ; alfo many whofe difisales 
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are incurable, intreat him to breathe upon them, and 
are thereby reftored to health/' 

The mariner of teaching by the Imperial Prophet 
is next defcribed by this courtly writer, and it Is no 
lefs farcical than his pretenfions to fuch a gift were 
impudent and abfurd. When, the difciple applies 
to his Majefty for inftruftion, Abul-Fazel bbferves, 
that out of his great wifdom he is very backward to 
^comply ; excufmg himfelf by faying, " how fliall I 
■teach till I have myfcif been inftru£ted ?" But, adds 
the hiftorian, if there be in any one.evident figns of 
truth, and he is very importunate, he ,is accepted ; 
and on Sunday, when the fun is in the meridian, he 
obtains his heart's defire. " Frpm beholding thefe 
wonders, thoufands of every- perfuafion. have beKeved 
.on hirau" ' ' 

** The perfon who wants to be initiated in all 
i^ghteoufnefs, places his turbaa 'm the palm of his 
iiand, and putting his head on his Majefty's feet, 
faith, " I have caft away Wf prefumption and fel- 
fifhnefs, which were the caufe of various evils, and 
am become a fuppliant, vowing to devote the re- 
mainder of my life in this world to the aljainment of 
immortality/' Then his Majefty ftretches oytj the 
hand of favour, raifes up the fuppliant, replace^i.his 
turban on his head, faying, " toy prayers are , a4- 
jdreffed.to Kdfave^ for-' your fqpport^ in order that 
your afpiring, ihclination may bring yoU)from iiecm- 
ing cxiftencj?, mto real exiflence." ;... -^ 

To 
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To the pradice of fuch coitteinpt3>k mniKimery, 
did the great Acber fubmit ; a monarch whofe name 
18 repeated in the £aft with exultation^ and wfaoie 
mgn of fifty years conftitntes the brighteft period 
of the annals of Hindoftan. It may be difficult to 
afoertain how far this conduct was produced by ipa^ 
ritual pride and fanaticifm in himlelf ; or by politif- 
cal views of attempting to guide in a hamdefe diiec** 
lion the enthufiafm of his people. It is howefsr 
certain, that the remedy has been temporafy and 
precarious : it has increafed ahready the flame of & 
naticifm ; in the hands of his fucceflbrs the en^ne 
has often proved unmanageable. With theqa the. 31 
extinguifhed flame has ever been ready to burft out 
afrefli ; and to guide the enthufiafm of the pe(^)Ie^ 
iias been found to be the prerogative of him (mly 
who can fit in the whirlwind and dired the floiock 
Perhaps ihe tolerating principles of the Britifh Cro- 
vemment, adminiftored by the moderation and good 
fenfe of individuals, may. gradually allay and *wear 
out the ftrength of a paflion which no human power 
has ever been able to refift or controul. 

Sik Thomas Roe, AmbafTadorof the India Cmiip- 
pany at the Court of Jehanguir, is the only E^ag^ 
writer who notices this aflumptioh of prophetic gifts 
as a part of the flate policy of the Mogul f^rincea* 
His letter to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, dated 
4it Agimere, in 1616, will fhew j^hat ^v^i in tJiefe 
-early days of our connesdon with Afia, many efibrts 
were made for the converfion of the natives^ and 
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from the fendments of die monarch, much more 
fangume hopes might have been entertained than 
circumftanceS^Wve warranted fince that time# 

'< The Mldiomedan Mulhavies know Ibmewhat 
of philofophy and mathematics, are great aftro- 
logers, and can talk of Ariftotle, Euclid, and other 
authors. The learned tongue is the Arabian. In 
this confufion they continued to the time of Acber 
Shah, father to this king, without any knowledge of 
Chriftianity. Acber Shah being a priilc^ by nature 
juft and good, inquifitive after novelties, curious of 
new opinions, and excelling in many virtues, parti- 
cularly ill piety and reverence towards his parents, 
called in three Jefuits from Goa, the chief of whom 
was Jerom Xaverius of Navarre. After their arri- 
val, he heard them difcourfe with great fatisfeftion, 
and caufed F. Xaverius to write a book in defence 
of his religion, againft both Moors and Gentiles ; 
which, when finilhed, he read every night, and had 
fome part difcufled. Finally, he granted them his 
letters patent to build, preach, teach, convert, and to 
ufe all their cei*emomes as fully as in Rome, beftowl 
ing on them means to ere& their churches, and places 
of devotion. In this part he gave liberty to all forts 
of m^ to become Chriftians, even to his own court 
and blood, profeffing it fliould be no caufe of dif- 
favour. Acbef Shah himfelf continued a Maho- 
medan, yet^e began to make a breach in the law ; 
for confidering that Mahomed was but a man, and 
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a king as he was, and therefore reVerfcRced, hB 
thought he might prove as good a prophet: a^ 
himfelf, • ;^ 

" This defe£Hon of the king fpread not fer j a 
certain outward awe withheld him, fo he died in the 
formal profeflion of his fed. Jehanguir Shah lus 
fon, the prefent king, being the iffue of t^us new;, 
fancy, and never circumcifed, bred up without jmy 
religion at all, continues fo to this hour^ and is an 
athdft. Sometimes he will profefe himfelf a Ma*» 
homcdan, but always obferves the holidap, and 
does all ceremonies of the Gentiles. He is pleafed 
with all religions, but loves none that changes; and% 
falling into his father's conceit, has dared to pro-"^ 
ceed farther in it, to profefs himfelf Tor the jcoain 
of his religion to be a greater prophet than Maho- 
med, anfl has founded to himfelf a new one, being 
a mixture of all others, . which many have received . 
with fuch fuperftition, that they will not eat till they- 
have faluted him in the morning ; for which purpofe 
he comes at fun-rife to a window, open to a greaEt '■ 
plain before his houfe, wheremultitudes attend him. 
When the Moors about him talk of Mahomed, be 
will foothe them, but is glad when any one will lafli 
out againft him. Of Chrift he never utters a dif- 
refpedtful word, nor do any of all thefe feds ;. whick 
is a wonderful fecret working of God's trutti, and 
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^^ As for the new plkilted Chriftian church, he 
confirmed and enlarged its pri^leges, fpending two 
hours eveiy night for a year^ hearing difputesr; pftttt 
dropping words of his converfidn, but to a wicked 
purpofe. To give the more hope, he delivered 
many youths into, the hands of F. Francifco Gorfi, 
ftill refident here, to teach thepi tp read and write 
portugueze, and to inftruft them in humaii learn- 
ing, and the law'of»Chrift. To that putpofe the 
father kept a fchool feveral years, to which the 
king fent two princes, his brother's fons, who being 
brpught up in the knowledge of God, and his Son 
our bleffed Saviour, were folemnly baptized in the 
church of Agra, with great pomp j being firft 
carried up and d#'^n ail the city on elephants in 
triumph; and this by the. king's e^iprefs order, 
who would often examine them to fee what pro- 
grefs they had made, and feemed well pleafed with 
them. This made many bend the fame way, 
being ignorant of his Majefty's intention ; others, 
that kiiew him better^ fuppded he fuffered this in 
policy to render thefe children odious to the Moors 
for their converfion, . the ftrength erf his eftate con- 
fifting in them. 

" But all men miftook his defign, whidif was 
thus difcovered : When thefe and fome other 
children were fettled, as was thought, in the Chrif- 
tian religion, wad >ad learnt the principles there- 
of, as to majrry but one wife, not to* be coupled 

with 
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with infidels, &c. the king fent the boys to de« 
mand Poitugueze wives of the JeJmts, who^ tfabk- 
iBg it only an idle notion of the boys, chid them, 
and fufpeded no more. But that being iht^ end 
of their converfion, to get a woman for the king, 
and no care being taken in it, the two princes came 
to the Jefuits, and delivered up their crbfies, and 
all other tokens of their religion, declaring they 
would be no longer Chriftians, becaufe th^ King dl 
Portugal fent them no prefents, nor wives^ as Aey 
expeded. 

^^ The father feeing this, began to doubt that 
there was more in it than the boys difcovered, efpe*- 
daily feeing their confidence, that had cafl o£f the 
awe of pupils^; and examining the matter, they coUp 
fefled that the king had commanded them. The 
Jefuits tefufed to receive their croffes, anfwering 
that they had been given by his Majefty's order, 
and they would not take notice of anyfuch fur- 
render from boys, but bid them defire the kii% 
to fend one of thofe who are, according to order, 
to lieliver all his commands, whofe words are by 
privilege a fufficient warrant, and then they would 
accept of them ; hoping the king would not difcover 
himfelf to any of his officers in this pitiful plot. 
The boys returned with this meflfage, 'which en- 
raged* the king ; but being defirous of • hreakmg. 
up the fchool, and withdrawing^ that youth without 
iioife, he bid them call the Jefuits tothewomens 

door. 
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door, where, by a lady, he gave the order ; and 
without ever takmg any notice fince of any thing, 
his kinfmen were recalled, and are now abfolute' 
Moors, without any tafte of their firft faith: and 
here ended the oonverfions of thefe infidels.** 
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AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES IN THE DOOU\B, 



Allahabad^ 1798. 

The expence and profits of hufbandry in this part 
of India* it is not eafy to afcertain, and there have 
hitherto been few attempts to illuftratc this fubjeS- 

On the banks of the Jumna, which I am now ap* 
preaching, I have fortunately obtained a few (ketches 
from a very intelligent officer *, whofe enquiries 
were made perfonally, and on the fpot. 

Wheat is a principal crop in this diftrift ; and 
the land pioft favourable *to it, is a rich fandy loam, 
a very common foil here. 

• •'Wherever 

— *r^Btain Hoare, assistant sui^veyor. 
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Wh:er]6Ver the land is fitu^ted beyond the reach 
of the river, maaure is as neceffary a?s it is in Eng* 
land ; and aij forts of it would no doufot be employ- 
ed that did liot interfere with the prejudices of the 
people. Human ordure is of this clafs, and unfor* 
tunately their predile£tio?i for cow-dung in piaiftering 
their walls, and as fuel, operates agairift the exten- 
five ufe of this important article in rural economy^ 
The lands thus become fo impoveriflied asj to defeat 
the purpofe of cultivation ; and when this is the cafe 
they turn flieep upon them, a flight fubftitute, and 
flow in recovering them. 

The commencement of rain in June, is the feafon 
when they begin to plough; and a fmgle ftirring is 
only given till the period when they ceafe. The 
•field is then ploughed fiffeen dilferent tim^es before 
the reception of the feed, a circuniftance which fully 
proves the ineflicacy of the Indian plough. The 
harrovi^ing, or rather rolling, is, performed by means 
of a large log drawn twice or thrice over the land by 
two oxen. The ploughing, if it deferves that name, 
is performed with great expedition, from the light- 
nefs of the implements, and the -flight impreflion 
made upon the foil. A biggah, which is reckoned 
one thli^ of an acre, is tilled by one man and two 
cattle, many- different utp[gs in a day. September 
and Oa:<5ber are the n^dnths of fowiag, and the 
quantity 'tbT<^wn Upon i^ biggah is thirty feer, or 
nearly ohe Wipchefter b^lhel. 

S 2 The 
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The weeding of wheat is not an uniform practice ; 
between the different ploughings, liowevcr, the la- 
bourers are employed in gathering up the roots of 
fuch weeds as might vegetate. When thefe opera- 
tions are compleated, and the grain fown, vegeta- 
tion proceeds with great rapidity j and the univerfal 
drj-nefs of tlie cold feafpn in India, impofes new la- 
bours upon the huibandmaai^ who is obliged to wa- 
ter his crop three feveral tinie.^. The firft watering 
is given when tfee grain has rifen (i? or feven inches 
above the mouldy and the fucceffive repetitions of it 
{IS the convenience of the former, or the neceffity of 
his fields may require. The watering of land is a tafk 
far more laborious than the cultivation of it, Foiu- 
bullocks, and three waterers, are with difficulty able 
to water an acre in niaie days. In fom« fituations 
the water is raifed from weils in the manner I have 
defcribed in a former letter ; in others it is carried 
in bags, four men to each, from tanks. As thefe 
refervoirs may be at a greater or fmailer diftance, the 
labour and expence muft be various ; in all fLtua^^ 
tions both are eonfiderable.. 

The price of labour is in this diftriel about two 
rupees, eight anas per month, or one ana and a half 
per day. The praftice of giving perquifites in kind 
to labourers, which lately prevailed in Scotland, a^ 
found here : Each labourer, befide the wages already 
fpecified, receives one coarfe blanket annually, and 
three, or fometimes four maunds of wheat at reap- 
ing time* The wages of a ploughman, reaper, and 

waterer^ 
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waterer, are nearly the lame; their emolument in a 
plentiful year, though only about three-pence of our 
money, yields a pretty abundant fupport 4 and where 
wages are higher than necefiary to fubfiftence, the 
fame pernicious idlenefs and diflipation, remarked hi 
the labourers with you, are prevalent here. 

The protection of thfe feed and crop is neceflary 
all over this country : fo numerous are the predatory 
enemies of the poor Ryut. A woman or ^ boy is 
placed to watch the field, and prevent the incur- 
fions of the deer and wild hogs ; wjbo as well as the 
ibirds are extremejiy deftjrudive;. 

The average produce ^f :a biggah in this diftrid, 
is rfeckpned fifteen maunds, the Ayeen Acbery ftates 
it at eighteen ; but this miiiJQh be underftood of the 
beft CpoulylandsJ crofts^ An exaft accoup^t of the 
-taxes paid by each .diftrift, and the rent-rojl of each 
proprietor, in the tinje of Acber, may be deemed a 
great acquifition towards a ftatiftical account of Hin- 
doftan ; fince it furniflies a point of comparifon be- 
tween that and the prejTejit tim^. 

In every country artificers and tradefmen ^re ne- 
ceffary to aid the hufbandman. Simpleas the rural 
implements of the Hindoo are, he requires for their 
conftrufltion and repair the labour of a blackfmith, 
and fotnetimes of a carpenter. The pay of each for 
keeping one plough in fuflicient order, and the other 
implements of a farm, is in kind, being twenty feer 

5 S 
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of wheat annually. Charitable icltitutions, and a 
ftated provifion for religious purpafes, are alfo le- 
vied upon the farmer, who pays from fifteen to 
twenty feer yearly, for each plough he employs* 

Another confiderable burden is the maintei^cc 
of his cattle; a number are abfoluttly neceflary to 
almoft every operation, whether of ploughing, har- 
rowing, w^atering, or thrafliing. The lail procefs is 
in the Eafl more properly termed treading out the 
grain. It is performed by five or fix oxen, travel- 
ling -rbund upon the fame floor ; when employed m 
this labour, the muzzling of -them is exprefsly for* 
bidden by the Hindoo laws. But here neceflity of- 
ten fuperfedes it ; and a poor Ryut, in a bad feafon, 
is compelled to limit the privileges of the ox, in or- 
der to preferve his ftarving family. Probably the 
Jews, wJio w^ere bound by a fimilar precept, were 
alfo fometimes urged to infringe it, by the llrong in- 
fluence of the fame motive. The herdfman is alfo a 
necefTary part of the expence of keeping cattle ; his 
pay confills of a blanket annually, and half an ana 
per month for each bullock ; if, however, the herd 
is numerous, he receives only a limited fum for the 
wholcw 

Though wheat be the prevailing crop on the 
Jumna towards Agra, and Delhi, it is by no means 
the only produce. On the contranv the' fame prac- 
tice obtains here, w^hich I have elfew here noticed^ of 
fowing different crops on the fame ground ; parti- 
cularly 



^ularly fiicli as cowe p mafunty, nearly at the fame 
time. Js^%ff (t>*rl^y)i ntutter (peas)^ fome of the 
oil crppSj and ^^ yeHow dye, called kboo^oom (a 
marigold), ara <)ften pxixed with wheat^ a mode of 
hufbaadry followed in fome parts of Britain, but al- 
ways injudicious. Other mifcellaneous crops are 
alfo fown, but ^ot pronaifcuoufly witl^ wheat, 
which €on^ to maturity at different times ; ^ ai^d 
this appear? bett^er hulbandry, though perhaps ftill 
incorreift. 

Th? i^v^r^ge rent of wheat lin4 is ^out two 
rupee? and a half per biggah, which is nearly 
one pound fterhng per acre. One half of the pro- 
duce is a:lfo a common rent, In this tract ; and 
where that is the agreement, an overCeer^ on the 
part of the farmer and landholder, attends on the 
reapers, his wages paid by the latter : liich over* 
feers are common in every village. When the 
rent is paid in a^^ a Mushabut (ineafurer), is 
employed, who receives one half ana for each 
biggah, under his charge. The fame fum is aU 
lowed to the Amcejiy or fuperintendant of the mea- 
! furer. 

^ The extent of farms h in this country very 
iimited, for k mufl bear a proportiou to the ca- 
pital of the tenant which is generally finall : nor 
IS there her% th^ fame opportunity afforded of ad- 
ding to his ftpck, what he can raife by credit ; 

S 4 as 
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OS the intereft of money is fo great, the erpedierrt 
would prove ruinous. Hence the ploughman is 
frequently the occupier of the farm, and his in- 
tereft in it is only annual. With one plough 
he can cultivate about fixteen biggahs, or five 
acres, an extremely fmaH poffefTion, but his wants 
and expenditure are equally limited* A fmall piece 
of cloA round his middle^ generally with one 
coarfe blanket, and a fort of turban, confifting 
of a cotton clout, make the whole of his' war- 
drobe. His food is the cheapeft grain and vege- 
tables ; Z Httle ghee, with a pinch of fait between 
his finger and thumb. Such is the mode of life 
providence has allotted for many thoufand years 
to the Hindoo farmer; a lot which the fanciful 
Abbe Raynal has painted as fo angelical. His pic- 
ture is indeed beautiful ; but it bears not the fmat 
left refeiftblance to the original. 

If, however, the mere produftion, and prefer- 
vation of" Human life, wirfiout any regard to know- 
ledge or enjoyment, be an advantage, this flate 
of hufbandry may be regarded in a favourable 
point of view ; for it feems as well calculated for 
population as any other. A family, confiiling of a i 
"wife, children, and a few fervants, maintained on ^ 
every five acres • arable, and as much wafte Iand» 
implies a great number of inhabitants ; and pro- 
bably the whole of HindoJtan k capable of being j 
brought to this ftate. But the fubfiltence of fuch a 
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family, allowing one half of the produce to the 
landholder, feems to be reduced to two pounds ten 
Ihillings of our money ; a revenue fo flender, as to 
exclude every idea of enjoyment except the prefer- 
vation of life. 
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OF THE CULTURE OF THE PALM TREE^ AND THE 
BAAIBOO. 



1 



Allahabad. 179S. 

Tho Palm tree, next to the bamboo^ is the moft 
nniverfally ufeful which India produces ; and js 
therefore cuhivated in almoft the wholi^ peninfula, as 
well as in the illands. Of the three different fpecies, 
the firft and moft ufeful is the Cocoa nut tree, which 
grows almoft perfeftly ftraight, to the height of 
forty or fifty feet j and is nearly one in diameter. 
It has no branches, but about a dozen leaves fpring 
immediately from the top : thefe are about ten feet 
long, and nearly a yard in breadth towards" the bot- 
tom* The leaves are employed to cover the houfes 
of the natives ; to make mats either for fitting or ly- 
ing upon. The leaf when reduced to fine fibres, is 
the material of which a beautiful and coftly carpet- 
ting is fabricated, for thofe in the higher ranks ; the 
- ' , coarfer 



coarfer fibres are ihade intQ brooms* After thefe 
ufeful materials ar^ tkkea from, this leaf, tHe ftpm 
ftill remains, which is about the thicktteis of €\^ 
ankle, and furnifhes firewood. 

The wood of this palm, when frefli cut, is fpuEf 
gy ; but like that of the palm tree, it becomes hard, 
after being feafoned, and affuraes a dark browJI 
colour. On the top of the tree, a large fliopt is 
produced, which when boiled refembles broeoK, 
but is faid to be of a more delicate tafte; and 
though much liked , is feldom ufed by the natives ; 
becaufe on cutting it off the pith is expofed, and 
the tree dies. Between this cabbage-like fhoot, and 
the leaves, there fpring feveral buds, from which, on 
waking an incifion, there diftills a juice differing 
little from water, either in colour or confiftence. It 
is the employment of a certain clafs of men to climb 
to the tops of the trees in the evenix^g', with earthen 
pots tied to their waifts, which they fix there to re- 
ceive the juice, which is regularly carried away be- 
fore the fun has had any influence upon it. This li- 
quor is fold in the Bazars by the natives, under the 
name of Toddy. It is ufed for yefl, and forms 
an excellent fubftitutp. In this flate it is drunk with 
avidity, both by the low Europeans and the natives ; 
and is reckoned k cooling, and agreeable beverage- 
After being kept a few hours, it begins to ferment, 
acquires a (harp tafte^ and a flight intoxicating qua- 
lity. By boiling it, a coarfd kijid of fugar is obtain- 
ed ; and by diflillation, it yields a firong ardent fpi- 

rir. 
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nt, which' being every where fold, and at a low price, 
conftitutes one of the mofl deflxuftive annpjrances to 
our foldiers. 

The name given to this pernicious drink by Eu- 
ropeans, is Pariah Arrack, from the fuppoikion that 
it is only drank by the Pariahs, or outcafts, that 
have no rank. It is true that no Hindoo of any of 
the four cafts is allowed by his religion to tafte any 
intoxicating liquor ; and in general this reftriflion is 
only violated by ftrangers, dancers, players, and out- 
cafts. There are, however, exceptions ; and I have 
myfelf feen a Hindoo confefs that he was drunk, 
who did not feem to be deferted by his companions 
on account of that faux fas. The liberties which 
Muffulmans take with the precepts of their religion 
are notorious. The wine or liquor mentioned by 
Quintus Curtius as a drink of the nativeSj may have 
been the hquor ufed by the Greeks^ 

The trees from which the toddy is draiiTi, do not 
bear any fruit ; but if the buds be left entire, they 
produce clufters of the cocoa nut. This nut in the 
hufk, is as large as. a man^s head j and when ripe 
falls with the leaft wind. If gathered freih, it k 
green on the outfide ; the hufk and the fhell are 
tender. The fliell, when diverted of the hufks, may 
be about the fize of an oftrich's egg, and is lined 
with a white pulpy fubftaiice, which contains about a j 
pint and a half of liquor like water * and though 1 
^ the 
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the tafte be fweet.and agreeable^ it is different irom 
that of the toddy. 

In proportion as the fruit grows old, the ihell 
hardens, and the liquor diminifhes, till it is at lait 
entirely abforbed by the white milky fubftance j 
which gradually acquires the hardnefs of the kernel 
of the almond, and is almoft as eafily detached from 
the fhell. The natives ufe this nut in their victuals ; 
and from it they alfo exprefs a confiderable quantity 
of the pureft aiid beft lamp oil. The fubftance 
which remains after this operation, fupplie$ aa ex- 
cellent food for poultry and hogs. Cups, and a va- 
jiety of exceltent utenfils^are made of the fhell; 
many of which you. muft have noticed on our Euro- 
pean tabl^. 

The hufk of the cocoa nut is nearly* an inch 
thick, and is perhaps the mofl valuable part of the 
tree; for it confifls of a number of ftrong fibres, 
eafily feparable, which fumiflies the material for the 
greateft part of the India cordage ; but is by no 
means the only fubftitute which the country affords 
for hemp. This the natives work up with much 
ikill. , f. 

The Palmyra, or as it is called by the Portugueze 
the falmeiro hrabo^ a name; borrowed from them by 
theEngliill, is taller thsm the cocoa tree; and af- 
fords ftill greater fupplies of toddy ; becacfe its 
fruit is of little requeft from the fmallnefs of its 

fize; 
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The thick irifpiflated juice of this reed, called 
sacar nambu^ is of a grateful tafte, and has long been 
a favourite medicine in the Eaft, without perhaps 
much accuracy of difcrimination of the cafes where it 
might be beneficial. This facharum is faid to be ftill 
ufed by the Hakims in medical prefcriptions. 

The bamboo grows In ftools^ 6f twenty or thirty 
fropi the fame bottom, in the manner of our oaks af- 
ter being cut over. It rifes to a great height, fpread- 
ing as it advances, till it meets with the adjoining 
ftools, and thus it completely excludes the rays of 
the fun from the intervening arches ; the colour of 
the reeds is at firft green, and afterwards a pale yel- 
low, affording to the natives a delightful retreat from 
the rays of the fun, and as fome fuppofe, the primi- 
tive model of the Gothic arch. 
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OF THE I^NUFACTORE OF SUGAR, AND OF SILK. 



', Ml , Chunaf, 1798. 

It is fortunate for Great Britain that flie is^not de- 
pendent on her Weft India Iflands for the articles of 
fugar and rum, which are now become in fome mea- 
fure neceffaries of hfe to a large portion of the in- 
habitants. The havoc made by that deftrudtive cli- 
mate,, will neceffarily become more fenfibly felt in 
proportion as foreign territories are enlarged ; the 
mortality, in time of war, among the troops necef- 
filry for the defence of thefe iflands, muft in time 
beconie fo heavy a drain upon the effeflive ftrength 
of the nation, as may render it a politic xneiAire to 
abandon them to their fate. 

In that event, Bengal will fumifh an ample fupply 

of the above-mentioned articles, for its capacity of 
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producing them at a much cheaper rate is fiilly eftst^ 
bliftied*. In the Britifli Weft India iflands^ fugar* 
cofts the planter at an average iL 18s* per cwt. al 
lowing the rum to defray the contingent cxpences of 
his eftate ; while in Bengal it has been fliewn by the 
beft informed men in this country, that the fame quan- j 
J'' tity can be manufaftured at nearly 4s* 8d* fterling, ^' 
The eafe, fimplicity, and cheapnefs of cultivation 
will account for this great difference, in conjun£Hon 
with the low price of labour, which, at a medium^ 
does not amount to two-pence a day for each work* 
man. In fome places labour may be purchafed ftill 
lower ; and being paid frequently in grain it is ftill 
more lightly felt by the cultivator* 

The litenfils, ftock, and {laves, are very expenfive 
in the one country ; in the other comparatively 
nothing* A mill conftrufted of two wooden rollers, 
m value one rupee, with a few earthen, pots, is the 
whole outlaid ftock in many diftriSs ; in others, 
where the cattle mill is ufed» the expence is llill 
within the fortieth part of w^hat the moft trifling 
■ ,work would coft in- the Weft Indies. The exten- 
five waftes capable of producing abundantly, but un- 
produftive merely from want of cultivation, afford a 
wide range for this culture, without much additional 
expence for the rent of land. In Jamaica we arc 
informed, that to clear and fettle a plantation capa- 

' • • ble 
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bfe of producing 100 hhds, of fugar annually, wouW 
require an advance of 20,000/, for mills, utenfils, 
and neceflary ereftions* If even till thefe charges 
could be avoided, ftiU the price of labour would 
prevent a competition in thefc iflands, where it is faid 
to amount to two thirds of the whole coll of fugar- 
The planter who hires the labour of other flaves, 
which is frequent,' and this is perhaps nearly the 
price at which labour can otherwife be procured, 
pays one fliilling and feven-pence daily for each 
Have, or about ten times the wages of a Bengal 
labourer* ' ^ 

These faCts have been fubmitted fome time ago 
to the public, by a refpeftable merchant in Calcutta^ 
and as they become more generally known, will 
perhaps bring the labour of flaves into greater dif* 
repute, than general arguments tigainft the equity of 
that traffic* They will probably fugged the pro- 
priety of employing the large proportion of (hipping 
in the port of Calcutta in this trade^ rather thaa 
allowing it to be engrofTed by foreign merchants. 
American and Danifh Jhips, or veflels under thefe 
colours, are annually increafing in the port of Cal- 
<:utta; if by their means the foreign market be more 
cheaply fupplied, the time may come when they may 
fuperfede in a great meafure tlie other traders- 

SucH fa6ts,*if ft)und true in experiment^ will 
plead the expediency of relieving Great Britain from 
the heavy burden of tlie defence of the Weft Indies ^ 

T 2 aai. 
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ahd of exonerating its inhabitants from that enor- 

" mous tax tKey pay in the high price of fugar, and of 

admitting the great body of the natives of India to 

employ their labour on a large branch of cultivation, 

for which nature feemsv to have adapted their coun- 

' try*. But it is the bufmefs of private individuals 

I to ftate fafts that come under their nodce ; to frame 

^ regulations is the province of thtir fuperiors. 

We have already noticed fome particulars relative 
to the produce of filk, with which India feems to 
, have fupplied the market of Europe from the earlieft 
times. Greece, Italy, and France have in fubfe- 
quent periods fupplanted the natives in this trade, in 
the fame manner that America has done with regard 
to indigo* 



A confiderable quantity of fdk is produced in the 
countries on the north ealt of Bengal, from wild 
worms, and worms fed on other plants than the 
mulberry. Some of this is exported to the weft of 
India, and part reaches Europe. The Bengal filk 
produced in the filatures of the natives, is deemed 
inferior to the belt Italian, That defeft has not yet 
been accounted for ; nor is it afcertained whether 
it be owing to defedive manufafture, or a wrong 
treatment of the worms. Five varieties of the filk 
^orm are known ; but that is preferred^ which^ from 

• ♦ its 

* Vide Remailcs on tlie agrictdlare of Bengal, 
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its name, has been deemed indigenous. When 
young they all require to be f^d with leaves cut very 
fine; but as they advance ingrowth, their food is 
lefs minutely cut, till at lalt the leaves are given en- 
tire. In little more than a month they arrive at 
their full fize ; after changing their fldn for the laft 
tim^, they begin their cocoons. They are then re*- 
moved into bafkets, with feparate apartments, where 
they fpin their web. The cocoons being compleated, 
a few arc fet apart for propagation, the reft are placed 
in the heat of the fun, to kill the chryialis. 

The peafants fell their beft cocoons to the Com* 
pany's filatures; from fuch a& are rejefted, they 
wind off the filk» The cocoons, as a preparation 
for this, are put into a hole dug for the purpofe, 
with the excretions of the worms collefted from the 
balkets in which they were fed. A little* water is 
then added, and the whole covered up to effervefce 
for two days. They are then removed and boiled in 
an earthen veffcl ; when the filk is wound off by a 
hand reel. ' 

The expence of firft planting the mulberry in a 
biggah of land, including ploughing, hoeing, weed- 
ing, and other charge?, may at a mediitm amount 
to fourteen rupees ; and the charge annually after 
may be eftimated at nine rupees. The plant is fre* 
quently fold to^he feeders by the load, and the ufual 
price is about twt^nty rupees per biggah j if from 
this the annual charge of culture, and the intereft of 

T 3 moGCY 
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money advanced during the firft year be deduded, 
a profit to the cukivatbr of between three and fqur 
rupees will remain*. 

The feveral profits of the feedter, fpinner,, and 
reeler of filk, cannot be properly afcertained ; but 
as the profits of diflerent kinds of labour balance 
each other^ they are probably very nearly on a foot- 
ing. From one biggah of land two mauns of co- 
coons may be produced, at eighteen rupees per feer 
when reeledp The reeling is a tedious operation, 
and adds about a rupee and a half to the price of the 
feer of filk. Two feer of reeled filk is the produce 
of one maun of cocoons ; and this on an average is 
reckoned worth fifty fliillings. 

These eftimatea to be accurate would require al- 
lowance *for that filk of inferior quality ufed for the 
India market, which refembles that known in Italy 
by the name of Floretta. Another coarfe produce 
is obtained from the fur picked off from the co, 
coons ; it is fpim into yarn^ and manufadured intg 
carpets^ ^' ,^ 

The hand reel in this country participates Ilrong* 

iy of the fimplicity and cheapnefs of all the impIcT 
ments employed by the natives. The wheel for cot^ 
ton fpinning may be conftruded for a few anas ; aK 

v" ^ "^ though 
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* For a detail of those calculations, vide Remarks* Stc. tj 
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ciight it performs the fame work as our fpinning 
wheels, and upon fimilar principles* I have onTy ob« 
ferved women at this employment ; and in a country 
where the manufaftures are perfedly calculated for 
thdr labour, it is furprifmg how feldom they are em* 
ployed. Induftry can hardly be ranked among their 
virtues. Among all clafles it is neceffity of fubfifU 
ence, and not choice, that urges to labour : a native 
will not earn fix rupees a month, by working a few 
hours more, if he can live upon three; and if he 
has three, he will not work at alU 



• • 
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SECT* XXXV. 



CULTURE OF OPIUM AND TOBACCO, 



-» Benares^ Nov. 179% 

Opium is cultivated in this neighbourhood^ aiid that 
of Patna to a confiderable extent y for it conflitutes 
a branch ef the commerce which Bengal carries on 
with Europe J China, and other parts to the eailward, 
of no fmull importance- The \irtues of this vegetable 
proiiudion as a medicine have long been fo well 
known J that they require no illuftration* In Afia, 
however, this drug conftitutes one of the luxuries of 
life almoft in univerfal ufe- It fupplies the place of 
fermented liquors, and operates upon the conftitu- 
tion with equal violence. The Turks irt Europe are 
foad of it to excefs, and fo are the whole of the in* 
habitants to the eaft of India. 

• • 
It is difficult to determine whether the ufe of 
opium or of fermented liquors is moft detrimental to 
^ * fociety : 
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fbcicty : unhappily the viftims who fall a flave to ei- 
ther, are enfnnred by a habit which they find it im- 
poflible to relinquifli ; becaufe the conflitutionj when 
habituated to a ftrong ftimulus, becomes incapable 
of carrying on the fundions of life without continual 
excitement; which of itfelf brings on debility and 
premature decay. The Nabob of Oude, who died a 
few weeks ago, had accuftomed himfelf to exceffive 
do2efi of it, which is faid to have fliorttned the period 
of hk Kfe. ' '-^ 

Opium is the ptodtiee of a fpecies of the poppy, 
Papaver somniferum^ tj^hofe root and ftfem become 
pretty large, and abound with a bitter juice. The 
italk of this plant riles to the height of three or four 
feet, and produces oblong indented leaves, refembling 
thofe of the lettuce, while the flower has the appear- 
ance of a tulip^ When at full growth an iftcifion is 
made at the top of the plant, from whence there if- 
fues a white milky juice, which congeals before it is 
gadiered- This operation upon the plant is repeat- 
ed two or three times ; but every fucceeding pro- 
duce becomes lefs abtindant and of inferior quahty. 
After thefe prficefTes the opium is kneaded with wa- 
ter till it afTume the confiftence of pitch, when it ifi 
made into fmall cakes- 

* 

TttB opium of Bengal, like the other vegetable 

produce of thi%couytr)S is far inferior in iirength to 

that of Euroge ; and this being perfeftly afccrtain- 

'ed it is adminiftered by the medical pra^tioners in 

' far 
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for greater quantity : In part, however, this may bef 
owing to the. imperfe&ion of the art of purifying 
among, the natives •* 

The culture of this drug is a branch of agricul- 
ture long known to the natives of thefe provinces ; 
but for the improvement and extenfion of it, they. 
are probably much indebted to the interference of 
Europeans refiding among them. It requires the 
bed foil well manured ; and the crop demands much 
labour and attention, during its whole progreb,, 
while the produce is not reckon^ equally profitable 
to that of fugar or tobacco^ Except in a few fitua- 
tions, the natives are not defirous of cultivating 
opium. The money advanced by the contractors 
and the expectation of his coimtenance and intercft^ 
induces them to embark in the bufinefs, rather ihuk 
any fanguine hope of profit. 

The produce of an acre is more variable and MU 
certain under this than perhaps any other crop. ■ It; 
has been eftimated at fixty pounds weight per acre 
by fome, and at thirty by others ; the laft is pro* - 
bably the jufteft average t- 

A fmall quantity of feed yielding oil to the value \ 
of two or three rupees per acre, is the grower's only , 

advan** 

* The ingenious Dr Howison has found out a pr o e it 
which renders the Bengal opium as pure as that of Tutktq^. j^ . 
+ Vide Remarks, &c. p, 8o y also Dr Keiif, 
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ftdvantage, befides the raw juice of the poppy which 
he ddivers to the contraftorj at a certain price fixed 
by the contraft- The medium rate may amount to 
one rupee for five quarters of a pound weight of this 
juicei^r >^ 

. The poppy land muft be thoroughly pulverifed by 
twelve or fifteen ftirrings before the feeds are fcrwn ; 
and at that period, too, it muft be raifed in ridges 
for watering : feveral weedings, a drefling of ma- 
nure, and frequent irrigation, fucceffively follow 
during the growth of the plant. That is no fooner 
compleated, than a very confiderable labour com* 
mences in gathering the juice ; during two or three 
weeks a number of perfons are employed in making 
iucifions with a fmall inftrumejit in each capfule ; 
and in the morning they return to fcrape off the 
juice exuded from the wounds. . 

A produce of between twenty and thirty rupees 
each acre is, perhaps, a more fcanty reward for fo 
touch labour, than what is afforded by a crop of 
corn : But to Europeans the trade is falcinating : its 
aftual produce almofl never coincides with the true 
average, Ifinfefts, wind, vain, or hail deftroy the 
crop of one feafon j another year, pecuHarly forty- 
'^'jaate, perhaps enriches the whole cultivators. This 
*» hazard inftead of checkings encourages individuals^ 
in proportion *^ t^^'^ hopes of perfonal good for- 
tune. 
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The raw jujce being thus procured, the prepara- 
tion of it is carried on under the immediate fuperin* 
tendence of the conurador^. The procdk coa£iU 
of evaporating the watery particles by the heat of tho 
fun ; which are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the refin. The opium is formed 
into cakes, covered with leaves of the poppy ; and 
when fufficiently dry is packed in chefts with the 
chaff of poppy feeds* ^» • " 

Much precaution is neceffary in this procefs to 
deteft adulterations, which are frequent both in raw 
and purified opium. The materials of adulteration 
are not eafily difcoverable : they have been fuppofed 
to be an abftrad from the Ralk and leaves of the 
poppy, and gums and refins of various plants. 

The facility of adulteration feems to juflify the mo- 
nopoly referved by the Hon, Company of this drug j 
perhaps too in a moral view it is defenfible, as it is 
certainly a matter of found policy to difcourage the 
internal confumption of it among the inhabitants. 
In China it is prohibited f ; but China notwithftand- 
ing is the ^eat market for opium ; for there, as 
every where elfe, -vicious appetite is often ftronger 
than legal reftraint, 

* The contract for opium is now abonshtd, and the super- 
intcndancc of the manufacture h committed to a civil servant 
of the Company, 

f Hoopoo's proclamation against it at Canton, Asiatic 
Reglift. VoL IIL 

3 Tobacco 
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ToB AC CO is a very general produce in the northern 
Jmd weftern provinces : It requires*^ as rich a ibU as 
opium, and an equal fhare of manure ; and thorefore 
it is nioft frequently raifed on the rich fpots inter- 
fperfed among the dwellings of the peafantry. It 
has been calculated that this article may be rsifed^ 
fiiippedy and carried to market, at the low price of 
two rupees a maund, or about thirteen pounds fter-r 
ling per ton* In every diftrift where tobacco is raif- 
ed, it requires a laborious cultivation , but more par- 
ticularly in theTouthem diftri£ts where the ground is 
made for it, Tranfplanting is neceffary, one or two ■ ^ 
weedings, and one hoeing with the hand ; during y 
the growth of the plant it is frequently vifited by the 
labourer, to break off the heads of the ftalk, and to « 
pick the decayed leaves. When gathered, it is dried , 
by being fiifpended on beds of withered grafs, by ^ 
means of ropes ; but in this procefs it muft be ftiel- 
tered from the excefiive heat of the fun^ and from 
the dews of the night 

Between 16 and twenty mauns of tobacco is rec- 
koned a medium produce from three biggahs, which 
yields a confiderable profit to the grower, though 
valued only at a rupee each maun. In thefe pro- 
vinces a fufficient number of hands, and perhaps a ^ 
fufficient quantity of land could be afforded for the ^ 
fupply of the whole market of Europe. Some at- s 
tempts have keen cnade to export it thither \ but it is 1 
conceived that the fpecies cultivated here is too weak 

to 
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to fuit that market. From what I have obfcrt^ed 
with regard to 'the flavour and ftrength of other 
vegetables produced iji this climate, I (hould con- 
clude the Bengal tobacco to be weaker, though of 
the fame fpecies ; but admitting that the article 
could be produced of the fame quality, and pre- 
pared to fill the Europe market, it is probable a 
lefs produce would be drawn at an average from 
the acre, becaufe a greater extent of cultivation fup- 
pofcs an mferiority of foil^ fmce the choice land is 
already occupied* . 

Ths known enterprife of Europeans would how- 
ever probably more than counteraft every adverfe 
circumftance, whether arifing from the foil, or the 
diftance of the carriage. The effeft of large capi- 
tals invefted in the trade^ would go to reduce the 
original coft, which has hitherto been enhanced 
by the number of intermediate dealers on fmall 
ftock. 

In the Indigo branch, European capital and en; 
terprife has already been attended with this confd- 
quence. This dye, from its pame, (Indicum) ap- 
pears to haVe been known in the country from the 
earhefi: times ; and till fupplanted by the American 
produce actually fuppUed tlie European market* 
The capital of Europeans, and their Ikill^ has again 
extended the exportation perhaps beyo«d its ancient 
limits, certainiy beyond the former quantity* 

It 
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i*r is not -from raifing . fmaU parcels on a few 
biggahs of ground^ that competent fkill or economy 
of labour can be acquired. Yet this has been iii- 
variably the management of natives in the culture 
of tobacco and indigo. In the latter fotne im- 
provements indifputably valuable, hav€ lately been 
made, particularly in the feafons of fowing^ and 
the number of crops; in drying the ftuflfby arti- 
ficial heat; in contriving a procefs to prevent in- 
jury by worms } and in the fuperior iincnefs of the 
article. 

By thefe means, from being an inconfiderable 
{Produce, the indigo has become an object of great 
importance ; and it is probable that the fame en^ 
terprife, ^vere it applied to the culture of tobacco, 
and other articles, would be rewarded with fimilar 
fncccefs. The docility of the natives, their poverty^ 
and want of ambition, though adverfe to them as 
proprietors of works, on their own account, qualify 
them for fervants to Europeans- Employment un- 
der them for a certain monthly hire would prove a 
vaft. melioration of the condition of thoufands in 
India, and add to the trade and comfort of the 
country. 

They who have a fyftem to maintam, muft de- 
fend it at all hazards ; it is for them to rail againfi: 
raonqpolies, ^nd /eprobate all connection with A- 
iia ; but an unprejudiced perfon who has refided any 

3 tiraf 
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the manufafture might fucceed in the lower dif- 
triAs. 

SArtPETRE is at prefent manufaftured in Behar, 
and the provinces weft of it, to the annual amount 
of 200,000 mauns. The price to the India Com- 
pany, who export the far greateft part of it, is a- 
bout two rupees per maun. The reft paying duty 
and carriage, with profits to intermediate dealers, 
rifes to double the above price. The trade during 
the prefent war, has been prohibited to private deal- 
ers and foreigners, ' 

These provinces have been found to produce 
th& article at one third lefs expence than it can be 
fumifhed in Europe, and muft therefore be able to 
command the markets there, in the event of a &ir 
(jompehtion. The very nature of the article fup^- 
pofes the neceffity of every government maintaining 
eftablifliments for its manufafture. A monopoly of 
it in the hands of one nation would lead to confe* 
quences highly interefting to every other. Notwith* 
ftanding this clrcuuiftance, the far greater part of 
the demand of Europe will be fupplied from this 
quarter fo foon as trade is permitted to run in its 
natural channel, by being more fully underftood* 
There has appeared a calculation tending to prove 
that faltpetre may be imported from Bengal to Eu- 
rope at -251. per ton, v/hercas tjiat ^anufaSiired ift 
Spain cofts from 90l. to 100|. fterling, ■';.,. . 

- It 
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It is probable that the importance of thefe pro- 
vinces has never yet been fully difcemed, nor their 
value felt/ Time, and more liberal ideas of com- 
merce, will difcover other br^ches of trade which 
India may advantageoufly carry on with Europe. 
We are at prefent indebted to Portugal for the an- 
nual fupply of raw hides, to the amount of nearly a 
Inillion * ^' an equal quantity might be f umiflied by 
Bengal ea terms perhaps equaUy advantageous. 

tVE havfe already mentioned the buffalo as' an ob- 
jed of natuial hiftory, and an inftrument of rural la- 
bour J but that animal is ftill more yaluabfe as af- 
fordiji^ an article of commei'ce^ The black cattle of 
thefe. provinces^ including the buffalo, liave been efti- 
mated at 2(X),000/XX>'; taking the auhiber at one 
tenth part of* this eftimate, a fupply equal to that of 
BnudI might eafily be- obtained^ This, has been 
Reckoned 120,000 annually, ar number probably 
much inferior to the cafualties of this part of Indi^^ 
Inhere tfie carnll' feldom thinks it worth his trouble 
to (kin any animal dying a iiatmral death. A cow- 
hide, after tannkig, cofts eight anas j that of a buf-- 
falo being larger, may bring ten or twelve. At 
two rupees each, hides tanned in the beft manner 
which is known here, might be (hipped for Europe *f 
perhaps they may be fumiflied at a ftill cheaper Irate.- 



V 2 From 
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♦ Vide Remarks, &c- p. 140. 
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From Hurdwar to Cape Coraorin, the BritifE 
nation poflfefles either dominion or influence j and 
this vaft traft of country^ which c<Mitains almoft eve- 
ry 'foil and climate, will probably be found capable 
of producing every article hitherto deemed peculiar 
to China or America. It is certainly a wide and un- 
tried fi^ld for experiment, of which in all human 
probability the indolent and unambitious natives 
would never have availed themfelves. That Aey have 
fallen under the. guidance and dominion of & «u^re 
«nterprifing people, may perhaps be one of titofe 4efr 
tiiiations of Providence of which, as we arc mc^^^^iMiet 
pf forefeeing the confequences, we muft be^!d|ilt td- 
appreciate the wifdom. However this may W,' lite 
conclufion is fair, until experience contradifit' itf 
that as India has been found to contain birds, ^ iuf^ 
mals, infers, and plants fimilar to thofe of isthib: 
countries in the fame latitude, k muft pofTefs cfeirtp 
eflentiat requifite for fimilar produftions to exefkSui . 
the induftry of the manufafturer, or to reward A)^ 
labour of the poor. 

A Gentleman, equally diftinguilhed for his hit* 
manity, as he is by an extenfive knowledge of tfee 
fituation of India, ftates, " that no public provifion 
exifts in our provinces to relieve the wants of tfac: 
poor and helplefs. The only employment in whick 
widows and female orphans, incapacitated firoiA fidd 
labour by fickriefs, or by their lank^can. cam a fub- 
fiftence, is by fpinning ; and this is the only employ- 
ment to which the, female part of a family can 
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ply, to mamtaia the men, fliould they be difqualified 
for labour by infirnaity ,or otherwife. To all it is a 
refource, which whcnac^t abfolutely neceffary to their 
fubfiftemce, contributes at leaft to relieve the dif- 
trefles of the poor^ Thefe diftrefles are great, and 
of none greater than of the -many decayed fami- 
lies who once enjoy«d the comforts of life. Thefe 
are numerous in India, and whether entitled to the 
confideration of Government or not, they have cer^ 
tainly a claim on their Jtmmanity,'* 

Such confiderations bave luggefted various em,- 
4>loy meats to this benevolent write^r, which might 
.con(33>ute to thejlr •relief^ while they added to the 
^commerce and prosperity of the ^country* He pro- 
j)ofe8 cotto]^ yamy which ^coujki be imported into 
England from Baigd q]tv^er than* cpttom wool. He 
alleges th^t ^en ^jan^ «sro^en yam are imported 
from Ireland to th,e jiarg^ jamojimt of 3iS0,000 pounds 
annually j and conteiuis that if no injury be fuftained 
by the manufe€turer« of Jftritayi from this drcum- 
ftance, they would be equally laninjured by the im^ 
portation of cotton yanis from Bengal. This rea- 
foning he applies to cotton wool, filk in the cocoon, 
.^nd filature ;^ld woi^nd (ilk? 

. Different fpecies of wood, for the dyer, and the 

. cabinet-mgiker, are alfo recommended inftead of that 

employed in dunnage. The gums, and vegetable 

oilS) \nth which England is fupplied from foreign 

countries, are the produft of thefe provinces j, and 

.r" . U ^ • •" the 
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the exportation, he argues, would reward the indus- 
try of the native inhabitants. ' Tincal, borax, fa! anx- 
moniac, and various other articles might be procured 
in this country j but probably not on, equal terms: 
and as often as this happens, the operations of the 
manufafturer, and the fpeculations ol the merchant 
will be g^uided, not by the wifhes of the benevolent, 
but by their own views of private advantage. 

The man who begins a new branch of manuficr 
4:ure, and carries it on with perfeverance, is the moft 
ufeful member of a community. His money ci^CUr 't 
•lates among the laborious poor, and is more bene^ 
ficially beftawed than if tiie farile fums wore bi^ow- 
ed in charity upon the indolent. Such enterprifas^ 
however, are in geiieral undertaken from views of . 
private and individvfeti emduipeatc and to ftimulate 
to fuch* exertions it is neceffary firft to prove dtatt 
they are likely to be lucrative. If by any means the . 
number of private adventurers to India be increafe^, 
there can remain no (doubt of their .enterprife or e^ 
mulation : an excefs of thefe qualities has often been 
their fault, and tiie punifhmcnt of it their ruin. The 
indigo trade affords too piany proofs of this fafl: ; nor 
is there any bufinefs in the hands of Europeans that 
does not illyftrate tjie truth of it. That fpirit which 
induces a man to combat every fentiment of affection^, jj 
whether for his country or his friends, and prompts 
him to abandon them \rith fo njjiichjjerfonal rifk, is 
a full fecurity for the enterprife of almofl every 
^ader in Jndia. 
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This charadter of the Britilh merchants is confpi-^ 
tuous in Calcutta ; and it aifords a ftrong prefump- 
tion, that trading iftthe varions articles above enume- 
rated, holds out no profped of advantage j otherwife 
it would have attraded the notice of fo difceming a 
body of men : nor is it to be urged that politicians, 
or embarrailing r^ulations have prevented this. The 
ingenuity of merchants ihas found roeans of evading 
•or furmounting almoft every regu^^on that militated 
againit^eir inter.efL 
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Cbumrj March ItSW*' 

• ■ »' - - , 

^HBOt and the fubfequoit month conffatute the har- 
Tcft feafon in thofe dif):ri£ls where wheat and barky 
are the prevailmg crops, and where from this eleva- 
tion the inundation^ oiF the Ganges do not convey 
moifture or fertility for the produSion of rice- 

Of the various mixture which has grown on the 
£une field, flax and muftard are the firil ripe, Thefe 
are both deftined for oil ; and when pulled and 
trode out, the feed is fecured in bafcets, till a con- 
venient period for bruifing it arrives* The treading 
out is performed in the open field, on a fniooth fpot, 
that has been levelled and prepared for the purpofe, 
fo that the feed and chaff can be fwejil up as cafily as 
from a ham floor. 
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. On fome fields the barley and flax are reaped to- 
gether ; or are pulled up by the roots if the crop 
prove too fliort for the fickle. More frequently, 
however, the flax' and mufliard according as they 
ripen, are gleaned from the other grains* In the 
fame manner the flowers are picked from the yellow 
dye, and dried for prefervation : thus by colle£ting 
the different crops as they ripen, the wheat or barley 
which remains, is greatly injured by being fuccef- 
fivcly trampled in thefe diff*erent operatioxxs. The 
praftice of multifarious crops, if cenfurable wich 
you who reap all forts at once, nrnft prove much 
more objeftionable where fo much pernicious waftc 
is occafioned by the feet of the reapers. 

The harvefting of the natives, like all their other 
labours, difplays much more bufl:le than difpatch: 
you may perceive fome hundreds {Iraggling. through 
a field without any method or regularity. Some 
pick the flower of the dye ; others cut flax, fome ga- 
ther muflard, while feveral are colleding into 
bunches what is reaped, and carrying them to the 
thraflung floor. A Company of reapers with you 
are fo ftationed at their labour, that you can judge 
cafily both of the quantity performed by each work- 
man, and the manner in which he executes it. A- 
-mong them emulation fl:imulateal' to exertion and 
cheerfulnefs ; here every one faunters through the 
field as he pleafes, and no one performs nearly one 
half of the wor^ that might be difpatched by a more 
judicious difl:ribution. 

AHin. 
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A Hindoo reaper turning out to his work, icarce* 
Yy recals to your .mind the image of a European la« 
bourer ; while his head is wrapt up in a profofion of 
dirty cloth, the reft of his body is almoft nakied ; and 
the cold of the mornings at this feafon makes his 
limbs fhake more like a perfon about to fall dowa in 
an ague than a reaper going to perform a day's la- 
bour. In one hand he carries a very finall hocik, in 
the other a rope, with which he. cairies horned that 
he cuts during the day. 



The tifc of cattle in carEying the^crop b : 
pradifed ; nor is this to be afcribed ^togethJ^fMo tbe 
badnefs of the^roads, for at this feafonrthe fbU is every 
-"where dry ;md firm, but to the fmall quantity cut 
down, wluch is frequently not motr,e than the veaper 
can carry. Thrafhing being often performed in the . 
field, thu ilraw becomes itiU more eafily conv^ed 
from the diminution of weight. On the field the 
wheat, barley, and flax are much lighter than they 
are in England ; while the Pakna Ghnfti, the Indian 
com, and the padjera % are far more bulky than any 
produce of EngUfh hufhandry. They rife from eight 
to twelve feet in height j and are x)ften fo tluck diat 
they are impervious to the air. The fugar alfo 
grows pretty tall ; and from its great clofenefs muft .: 
ilagnate the air : fo that did not experience cxmtrfp.. 
dia the fuppofitiop, you would conclude th^^ it «ip4; i. . 
riched rather than impoveriftied the foil. The ]mfy. V 
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and leguminous plants do not uniformly enrich the 
land upon which they are raifed ; fome of them, as 
tobacco, draw fo much nourifliment, that ftagnated 
air cannot fupply the wafte. Tobacco land, as well 
as fugar fields, muft therefore be invigorated with 
manure* 

Much of the wheat and barley here, as well as of 
the rice, is loft by over ripenefs. The labour of har- 
veiling fo many crops, all coming forward nearly at 
the fame time, is too much for the farmer to over- 
take. Some kinds, like the flowers of the .yellow 
dye, muft be picked for feveral weeks at intervals, 
from the fucceflion of flowers coming forward gra- 
dually. The barley, therefore, which is a common 
mixture with this crop, is not only repeatedly trodden, 
but often drops before the laboiyrer can aflford time 
for cutting it down. • 

Neither the different fields, nor the feparate pof- 
feflions of Ryuts, are partied by hedges as they are 
in England ; but here ftielter is lefs neceffary, as the 
extraordinary height to which fome of the crops rife, 
yields, fufficient fhelter to all in their vicinity. The 
pafture lands being generally in a barren or wafte 
ftate, and lying at a diftance, fences become unnecef- 
fary for their defence. Should, however, the coun- 
■ try become completely occupied, or huft)andry be car- 
ried on with^ grqjLter vigour, fences and inclofures 
would be found as neceffary a)s they are in Britain, 
and an equally valuable ?icquifitio;a in huft^andry. 

3 Artificial 
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Artificial graffes could never be preferved withou^. 
fences; nor has the fubftitudon of a herdfman on clay 
foils ever anfwea'ed the end of protefting them. By 
trefpalTing for a fev hours, the feet of black cattle 
have been found .entirely to ruin ^ field oi fown 
grafles. 

Herding of ftieep, icattle, and goats, is common 
not only in Behar, but ^over a]l Indian and there is 
reafon to believe that a more certain ^criterion can- 
not be afforded of imperfeQ: hufbandry ; for without 
reft, pafturing cattle never thrive;, Here, where the 
pafturcs are common to a whole viUa^e, each tenant 
feems to put to it as many cattle as he choofes. The 
land is overftocked ; the cattle ftarved ^ and infiead 
of a greater profit, tha wretched peafant does not 
reap the half of the benefit that a third part of his 
ftock, properly fed, would yields Examples of this 
wretched management are two frequently under your 
obfervation to require any comments from me upon 
the fubjeft. Here, however, the fyftem is beyond 
all meafure more pernicious, from the length to 
which it is carried. I have met a drove of fome 
hundred cattle coming in from this wretched paflure, 
not one of which would have weighed againft your 
beft fheep. The blax:k cattle and the hogs are barely 
kept alive ; the goats and flieep on a fhort pafture 
make a better fubfiftence, but are never flattened un* 
kfs at the ftall. ^ ^ 

DUJWN* 
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During the dry feafon, and more particul^lfy the 
prevailing of the hot winds, every thing likeSrerdure 
difappears ; fo that oh exan&ning a herd of cattle, and 
their pafture, you are net fo muck furprifed at their 
leannefs, as that they are alive. The gi-afs cutters, 
a clafs of fervants kept by Europeans for procuring 
food for their horfes, will bring provender fropi a 
field where grafs is hardly vifible. They ufe a fliarp 
inftrument, like a trowel, with which they cut the 
roots below the furface. Thefe roots, when cleared 
of earth by wafhing, afford the only green food which 
it is here poflible to procur^ 

Of the artificial graffes, none have ever been at-^ 
tempted fo far up the country as the place from 
tddch I now write* ITie hot winds would in all pro- 
bability not only fcorch the portion expofed above 
ground, but would penetrate fo far into ih€ earth as 
would probably prevent them from fhooting up in 
the fucceeding rains. With regard to the raifmg of 
turnips, cabbages, carrots, ami greens, experiments 
fufficiently decifive have annually bleen made in the 
gardens of Europeans. Here thefe articles" arc all 
raifed during the cold months, but no art can pre- 
ferve them againft the deadly influence of the hot 
winds : though in each garden a fupply of water is 
daily drawn by two bullocks, thefe vegetables are 
now languifhing, and before the end of tlie prefent 
month they wili pemflt in fpite of every effort to pre* 
ferve them* 
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AifL the different jjarticulars which have jutherto 
been occafionally noticed, vnll not enable you to 
form a jufl efUnlate of Hindoo agric\iltiire, unleft 
the praftical effe£k$ of their nlimerous prejudices are 
taken into account* One which I have not yet men* 
tioned, operates very prejudicially ; it is the unfair 
competition eftablifhed between the Ryuts of differ* 
ent cafl:s« A perfon of the rank of Brahmin obtains 
not only hi$ leafe on eafier terms^ but has feveral 
exemptions, to which his inferiors are expofed. A 
Ryut of the other clafTes i§ dill more favoured^, tbaun - 
the Chumars, though not on a footing^ vnshjbfe J 
Brahmin : a perfon of the latter caft has an ingenidtMl */ 
method of enforcing payment of a debt, either for ; 
himfelf or another, or indeed of any clisum whidl 
could not be pradifed among a people lefe rn^msiji 
by the prieflhood. He places himfelf before tl^ 
door of the unhappy debtor, and vows never to learc j 
it till he obtains his demand. Should this not prti^- 
duce the effeft, he threatens to ftarve himfelf to death j 
before his door ; and fuch is their terror for this ! 
confequence, which would excommunicate the moft 
confiderable family, and for ever ruin it, that no de- 
mand is ever refufed, even though unjuft.. 

The perfon before whofe door a Brahlnin hiul 
ftarved, would be regarded as the mofl infamous and.' 
abandoned of men ; and as fuch could expeft IK) ' ■ 
countenance from fociety. In t^e ^a&ion of rent 
from perfons of higher caft much more lenity, aiid -.i 
ir.du^p :nce is ihewn, than to the lower orders. Thus . 

Ike 
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the Hindoo fuffers all the evils refultiftg from an uny 
equal ftate of fociety, without participating in almoft 
any of its advantages. In Europe, the fpeculative, 
the opulent, . tod even the idle, either add to the 
conveniences, the amufement, or the elegaajce of fo- 
.ciety. Here the indolent Brahmin minifters to nei- 
ther : his knowledge does not enable him in one in- 
dividual of a thoufand, to inftruQ: fociety either as an 
author or a teacher : above th^ rank of a labourer his 
induftry is not only deftroyed, but his indolence be- 
comes pernicious as an example ; while the fplenetic 
habits of the religionifl preyent him from mixing in 
fociety, or contributing to its luftre or elegance. 

Th£ prfijudices entertained againft many kinds of 
vholefi>niie food, which are nourilhed and upheld by 
the precepts 2U^i example of this order, we have al- 
ready noticed, injuring agriculture in fome fmportaT:jt 
J>articulars, and preventing the whole people from 
purfuing feveral of the moil approved branches of 
;rural economy. The number of holidays which 
frequently interrupt rural labour, are at fome feafons 
particularly inconvenient ; while the conft^int pracr 
tice of every individual going to the river to bathe 
and carry water, is a ferious «icroachment upon 
harveft labour, which a nxpre .accommodating fyflem 
ixrould have avoided, 

To thefe coftfidir.ations we mull alfo a4d the n\ean 
and imperfeft imple;ment's employed in every depart- 
«neAt of hufbandry ; the inferiority of their working 

cattle. 
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cattle, and deficiency of roads, and every adequate 
means of land carriage : thefe are circuniftaiices 
which, whether regarded as the caufes or confe- 
quences of imperfed hulbandry, are certain proofis 
of its backward and iinproniifing ftate, Such^ how- 
ever, are the circamftances and actual condition of a 
people who are frequently reprefented to Europeans 
as in a very high degree of improvement in all the 
arts, and as having carried many to the ne plus ultra 
of perfedion. 



SECT.. 



SECT. XXXVII- 



l»ARTICULA«L BRANCHES OF RURAL ECONOMY IK TH«' 
DISTRICT. 



Beriareiy 1'797. 

The mteimlcbmmerce of bengal is carried on, as 
we have' feeft, chiefly by craft on the different 
branches of tibe great river \ fome part of it is alfo 
conveyed by knd carriage, from- the diflFefeiit places 
where produce is manufaftufed, to the banks of thofe 
rivers, or to market. In both cafes the caiiriers are 
merchants,, who do not often hire their carriage, but 
pwcha$^;at one^placfe whiit they fell at another. 

t We hate yet but litrie accpuait of the dandies 
(boatmen) ; when employed by the natives they re- 
ceive little vciot^ than their food, which is fumilhed 
commonly ixi gralh, \fi\h a fmall allowance of money 
for the purchafc of fait, tobacco, and a little 
cloathing.' 
Vol. IL I Tk^ 
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The rate of freight charged by the owners of, 
thefe veflels is fo much per maun of their burden :. 
eftimated at three rupees per hundred maun, when 
carried an hundred miles*. When the boats are 
employed by the ownerj on their own accoimt it is 
believed that they tranfport goods at a much fmaller 
expence. The average rate of traveling with^ and 
againft the current, may be reckoned twenty-five 
miles ; hence a ton is carried for that diftance for 
lefs than fixpence of our money. 

The land carriage is managed with am eqjoaX de- 
gree of economy^ It is moft commonly performed 
by oxen, fometimes by the fmall horfes of the coun- 
try, and ©ccafionally by buffaloes.. The ktter. ani- 
mals, though (Ironger, and more docife than oxen, 
are' lefs^eafily maintained.. The carrier allows hi& 
cattle no grain, feldom even flfraw } the greaain^ 
occafionally made on die road-fides are the whole 
fupporl; of the oxen, a &re too Sender and ]preca|ious^ 
for the buffalo. 

• The tear and we^urof cattlef? andthefubfifteace 
of one driver-to-fbur o:^en, is all the pofitive- ^cpencr 
of land carriage ; which at a medium has been efti* 
matextat half aa a(na. per day for one ifuuuuh. l%e 

. -> ■ \ ; _ Vk. 

■^■^ Vide Remarks ou the A^ricultuit aii^Comgu»c|q| &^ 

f The prke of a carrier's best oxen is about eight m^ce^ * 
and tneir burden is from four to sis maunds* >'.^* 



rife of cistrts, were it pirafticable, would gready increafe 
{he Utility of land caribge. But except in t&e 
neiighbouthood 6f military ftations there are no roads 
in this part of India. The country affords no fub- 
ftantial matedsils for their, conftrudion ; and thofe 
magnificent caufeways which facilitated intercourfe 
tinder d^ native prihcesy are ha!rdly difcemible.* 

:'?RoW foclr inftriincnts of cbttveyance you miy 
^o^ludeV tlialt the internal commerce of tins tounr 
try,' |iotvrithftali(hng its natural advaDitages^ is in a 
iMogfUifl (bte. iEthOi^ the exportation of grain irorii' 
€ii>m <^>!4Atrie8, and the importation of fate, cohfti-* 
tmr the principal p^ of this commereel' The im<** 
pmstiitm oi CQttpB ffom the weftem provuices, and 
tbe' exchlange of tobacco said beetle nut, form aU* 
moftthe whole fUpply of internal confiimptign.- Piece 
goeds^* Giky faltpetre, opium, lugar, and indigb pafs 
mlmoA entiirely thiougfa'the hands of the Company. 

. Th£ internal duties, which form Hie bafis of an 
citimalion of the coiiunerce, have been aboliihed; 
FvoQx their f<nTOer amount of eight per cent, on the 
real value, the whole annual amount of internal 
conmerce, excluding the Compaity's- ihveftment. 
Iris been eilimated at three millions •and. a half; of" 
ivfaicfa^nepaflcs through the hands of the Company 
fay ^ monopoly of &lt. The internall conveyance 
of grain i& icoKdu^d entir^y by the natives ;. t&is 
alonfi has been dated at two millions, exclufive of 
ifaat&pplied to towns by their immediate vicinity. 

X 2 D^^Y^^ 
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During a (hort excurfion in the vicinity of tl^is 
city, I have had an opportiiiity of examinitig the flate 
of the wheat and barley crops, which are nearly ripe. 
They are inferfdr to the fame crops in Briqtm, znd 
particularly in length. The barley, or rather big, 
for it is all of that inferior fpecies, does not exceed 
twelve or fourteen inches in height ; but wbere«dbe . 
land is in good order it is a clofe crop, and ytelds 
plump grain; The wheat is bearded, and ^Mild^ 
pleafe you worfe than the barley ; it never v^!lfed 
above the height of two feet, and would in En^laSQUl 
be reckoned a light crop. The prepofteroiw ^c^loltol 
of mixing the yellow die with the white conly^lMrttr 
the eye of a former, and occafi(xis the oliQ.^iitip 
much injury by reaping the other, indepetid^:t«f 
the mifchief of crowding the grain^ '<'^*t'^ 

Sugar is a frequent produce in this diftaf^, 
which is reckoned one of the richeft in . India*t X 
have had occaiion to admire the iimple appar^J^u^ 
employed by the natives in exprefling the fugar^ aofi 
boiling it. A ftone mortar, and wooden peftl^ty^' 
turned by two fmall bullocks, the whole ndti^wqvtk. 
twelve rupees, conftitutes the expence of diexipiKi^-';- 
tion. The pots ufed for boiling are of th^ roiaii^ii: «fj 
earthenware, everywhere made here. '/By.avju^'/ 
cious mode of placing thefe under ground^, aod/w'^ 
troducing the heat by a draught of air, like thi^;;^* * 
a furnace, a fmall quantity of fuel is1fufficient»«"f ; ': ^ 
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Here as" well as in the Weft Indies, the fugar 
harveft is a bufy but joyous feafon. The native la- 
bourers grow plump an4 weU conditioned on the 
qffals.and Uttle perquifites about. a fug^r worjc. All 
the difiel'ent operations df cuttings griiKUng^and boi!'« 
ipg, arc caxried on at the fame time, which occafions 
a buftle on the farm rather exhilarating than op- 
preffive. It is fuch a fceae 33 your ftout reapers ex- 
Hibit, when they fee before them the qlofe of a har- 
yeft labour, or yfhtn bringing the Jaft ftieavps iiKo 
t]tie-barn*yarjd. 

AfTER thetraglcisfl,' and. too pathetic defcripfions 
which we read of the late pcjculations and oppreffions 
of Beparesp I was Jiappily :diiapj>oiated, when I faw 
the fubjeA before me, unvarniflied by rhetorical art^ 
but richly covered with natursd luxuriance, ,or with 
the produce pf ruraj ^bour. : . 

. Thjs numerous graves, {Topes in the language of 
the country), give the whole province the appearance 
•of a foreft ; and afford an agreeable Ihelter to cattle, 
and a retreat to the trav.eller from the noon day heat, 
it is deemed a moft meritorious aft, in the eye of re- 
ligion, as well as civil duty, to plant a tope of man- 
goes." The fruit is rich, and nutritive ; aiid affords 
one happy, but rare example of the coincidence of 
Hindoo prejudice with the diftates of mQrality, and 
the emolument of the peafantry. 

X S The 
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The trees when planted, belong often to die 
planter, and not to the proprietor of the foil ^ the* 
former pays the latter a certain proportion cf the 
fruit as a ground rent^ I had here an opportunity of 
feeing the eftate of a Zemindar, who, though ownef 
of the land, was not entitled to t^e fruit of the Topes) 
nor was the tenant an European, to whom be had 
let a part of his property. The complicated prpf* 
prietory right was in this inftance fliared by feat 
parties; goyemment, the zemindar, the European' 
tenant, and the planter of the mango jtrees : If to 
thefeyou 3,dd the vague and unfub.ftantial interefts of 
the Subah, and Emperor of Hindoftan you wilt have 
fome idea of that chain, whofe links 'coi^tute iho 
different bounds by whicj^ property is held m Ifidia.^ 

On the eftate of this Zemindar too, I yiiited % 
fmall, and almoft inaccefTible moulit, which had hxs^ 
ly been conferred oa a devotee. The whole was 
planted with fruit-trees and vegetables, among which 
this holy perfon lived, without the cover of an houfe, 
2nd performed the rigid farces of afcetic devotion* 
before the multitude. While this devotee pretended 
to renounce all the concerns of this material world 
and its grofs allurements, it was plainly obfervable^ 
that he had found opportunity of fnatching }i glance 
at his neighbour's farm, feyeral fhreds of which ho 
had aftually appropriated to himfelf by gradually ex^ 
tending, during night, the limits of a paltry hedge. 
Zeal operates in every diredion : yet aftive as it is, 
it cannot always counteract the movements of camajt 

appetite^. 
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appetite, or check the gi-owth of our felfifli affedions. 
Nor have the good Fakeers/ who have undertaken to . 
letd men to heav^ :|y .thedFowre of holy example, 
been always able to ddend ,themfelves from the in- 
roads of thefe paffions^ „Happy werp it for mankind, 
did this confecrated mpimt at Senses, ^one diljplay 
an ekiaripife df 'thfe {||^i>«^^ of were it. 

the only mtmument.at* Jgeiiiftability ^ human vir- 
tue ; but alas! it i&fl^hifppcpd eyen;here, jijiat rfae Fa- 
keers, the mod facre^ portion of a rc^igiaus ^>eople,. 
frequently apply fer ^ii^e^icsd ^^ft^ce 4^ .a jdi&afe 
ivbich is fddom con^^ed but in the tijiuqiphs of in* 
continence over ^^;^ijrailty of nature*; jmd that )a- 
midft all the foeming mortification jqid aufterity of 
theilr live^,-,«id lh6 lacred .yovi[p Jby yhich they are 
bound, thefe religionifts top frequently difplay the 
p&Koi^ of thti to^ -rffihg .iq)bii l^c jNii^ of tbf 
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pr THE SALT MANUFACTURE, AND C0UICn9K ^Oip 
^ ' REVENUE. 



phunary Feb. 1797. 

.The .labours of die Hindoo are certainly not raon: 
oppreffive in general, than thofe 6f the European. 
The toifof the Molungees, (fait makers), howevcr^^ 
is an exception ; for it is, both in its nature and di)^ 
ration, the mod pernicious and ilaviih employment m 
this, or perhaps in any coimtiry. .' ' 

>^ A Jarge proportion of the fait made jn Bengal 
is maniifa£hired in defarts, overflowed every tidc^lnr 
the fea; and the climate of thefe defarts is' jhimiqil^^ 
to every conftitution f /* All the complaix^ occsh ' 
jfioned by heat and moifture, appear there in thdc 



* Vide Remarks on the agriculture and commette of Benga 
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rnoft malignant form. DyfentericB at one feafon, are 
: peculiarly fatal. The unhappy viftims of this difor- 

der are avoided as infe£tious by their companions, 

and fufFered to pine without receiving either that aid 
•<ar confolation, which compafEon ufually pays to the 
.wretched. The progrefs of the diforder, in fuch 
. circumftances, leads to certain death, if that event be 

not anticipated by the tigers and alligators, by which 

thefe dreary waftes are infefled. ) 

The tigers, ^ccuftomed to human blood, boldly 
attack the falters ; while the alligators are always 
ready to afi*^ each unfortunate individual who may 
. ftray from his companions! 

■ These are not the.pnly evils to which the Mplun- 
gefss are expofed: their unhealthy and dangerous 
^ employment agries them to a diffance from their 
families, where th^eir provifion, and even water is 
:[upplied by a long carriage. From choice, therefone, 
a native will not engage as a falter j and this circum- 
ftance occafions a fpecies of flavery to be eftablifhed 
in this manufadiure jn many countries, >^hich with 
.you remained till very lately, but vhich fcere has yet 
received neither remedy nor alleviation. Whoever 
has once laboured at the fait works, is bound, hi'm- 
ielf and his pofterity, forever to continue in that oc- 
cupation. 

From the gPeat tnortality incident to their employ- 
jpaien;, the falters do not keep up their members, but 
" * ^ the 
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mfpeftion of native fuperintendants, occaj^om a very 
heavy expenditure. The expence of the coUe^oA 
of every defcripdon of revenue here, is certainly 
•large, and the number of fubordinate officers is be- 
yond all proportion greater than with you* It it 
probable that fome laxity in the management taket. 
place, as very Jarge fortunes have beeo frequently 
amaifed by individuals in the revenue department, 
while no clafs pf xnei^t ^e more l^yifli in tbfiiu: exr 
pencUtiyre. 

The grofs resit paid the landhcflder in Bengal, i^ 
by a competent judge *, ilated at above five.croEe, 
and ninety fpu^ lacks .; while the charges of coUecr 
tion, at forty per cent, amount to two crore, thirtgi>> 
(even lacks: Hence the landholder ca^ only realife. 
three crore, fifty-feyen lacks, nearly. 

Every Mawza, pr village, requires a Putw^oryi 
(officer of accounts). The whole number of Mawr 
zas in thefe pt;ovinces, ampunts to pne hundred aii;^ 
eighty thoufand ; pf which fome at present are waifa^ 
and contain feverai villages. The regulation is not 
fo ftridly complied with as to appoint an officer of 
accounts to every village ; one to three is pordbablf^ 
the real proportion. One officer for mei&ge^, anid^ 
fiich fervice, called a gorait^ is alfo neceflary to crti 
ry Mawza : two rupees each month, is the fmall^ 

fubfifteoQij^ 

* Author of Remarks, &c. 
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fttbfiftence that' caa be afligned te the gorait ; and 
fcveik irupees is a very moderate falary for each 
officer of accountsV At thefe rates^* however, flxty 
tiioufaod putwaries, and thrice that niunbei^^of me£» 
ftagers,! require a fatary of ninety-three lacks and 
fixty thoufand rupees. .14 

^ ;;^ . - i >' . ' •• . .' . ^ • > u.J 

■ fiBETWEEN the firft colleftidn at the villages^ at 
the principal divifions of diftricts, other charges aJpe 
iucuf f ed ; without, bringing thefe into account, new 
Juiis are required for pergunnah charges ; or ihofe 
cxpencus incurred at larget diftritts; /ic(^qtding 
to the inftitutions of Acber, the- number' of . per^ 
gunnahs wa^ upwards of nine hundred. In the pre- 
fcnt arrangement this divifion is not ex^ftly fol- 
lowed ; foine pergunnahs being divided, and othej^ 
confolidated ; but the adual number is bq^ieved to 
be nearly the fame. - v : \ivl 

Foft each of thefe pergunnahs a^fiuwiber of ac^ 
ccuntantSj regillers, fecretaries, guard^'^nd peons 
are required, and their prefent allowances, in fala-' 
ries, fees, and perquilites^ has, on imoderate:com4 
putation, been eltlmated at five hundred . rupeesc^uiaii 
month* Nine hundred diftriftsy-at this xm>nibAf: 
charge, require an annual ellabiiihedexpendittee/itf 
fifty-four thoufaiid rupees. If to thefe fums you 
add. other incidental charges incurred between the 
landholder and^en^ntj t\vo crore thirty-feven lacks 
for the expences of collection, will be Cully ac- 
counted for. . - . . 

AfT£R 
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After, this heavy deduftion, there remain^ as 
wcf. have ftsrted,*, nearly three crores fifty- feven lack^ 
Hi the landholder ; but agreeably to the permanent 
fcttlcmeim only one tenth part of this fum is left for 
kits own iiicome^ the other nine conftitute his ^ef- 
ment to Govefnmenf, In this country, therefore, 
the Governnient, according to your ideas, will ap* 
pear the proprietor rather than the Zemindar. The 
intereft of the former being equally permanent, and 
fer more fubftantial than that of the latter. When 
the ' Zeminda^ is extenfive, the landholder does 
li<^ appropriate even the tenth part of the grcrf3| 
rents. la fuch a fituation^ he appears like a iu*\ 
permtendant of a numerous train of fubordinate j 
cotleftors^ for evety one of vhom he is jrefpc3> 
fible. ... ~~ 



Many of the properties in Bengal are fmall ; o^ 
thefe a calculation has been made to admit of ^ 
larger fhare to the proprietor; becaufe in fuch in- 
ftances a tenth of the grofs payments would have 
proved totally inadequate for his fupport. ** The 
particular fandion of Government for fuch calcu 
latioBS was fdidom neccflary j becaufe mod of th^ 
fmall properties were held upon tenures which fur* 
Bifhed their owDt ftindard for the fcttlement *• '^ 

Siroi 
♦ Vide Remarks, &c. 
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• .$,i^€^ i3 ^he ftupendous and cojnplo:[| fyftem a- 
dppted fpj; cqUeQiAg the revenue, of India, wjthom 
taVag irvW acQQUnt tfee number of civU ftrvants ap* 
pointed to this duty by the Company, who forn* a 
fiiperior clafs of revenue oiEcers, receiving indivi- 
dually far greater emoluments than any of the others 
already noticed. 

^ This fyftem to you muft appear awkward and 
expeniive, from the exceffive number of agents 
employed ; but here it is, perhaps, in a great 
meafure unavoidable, from the extent of the 
country, the number of villages, and the fmall 
fums contributed by each, A fingle , manufac- 
tory with you contributes more to Government, 
than perhaps a whole pergunnah in India. One 
large fea port may have its duties collected by 
^ number of officers comparatively fmall, while 
in levying an equal fum here, you muft main- 
tain an eftablifhment fufE^ient for a whole pro- 
-vince. 

The want of aftivity among the native writers 
and accountants, tends aHb to ii^creafe their num* 
ben In fouie private families you will fee three 
or four writers employed merely on family accounts^ 
which in Europe the mafter of it would eafily adjuft 
with equal accuracy, by devoting only a few hours 
in the week- • • 

2 But 
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' But as often as natives are employed, yoa have 
apparent application ro bufmefs, ^vith fmall f rogrefs ; 
great buflle with iinle difpatchj and numertjus a- 

gents -^rithout much execution. 
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SECT. XXXIX. 



OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN LANCL 



Chinsurah, March 1800. 

If large eftates in the poffeflion of individuals are 
pernicious lo the general intereft of agriculture, too 
fmall a diftribution of land is (till more injurious ; 
and Bengal has had the fmgular infelicity of fufFer- 
ing at once both thefc evils. One fubftantial im- 
provement, therefore, is the difmemberment of large 
properties ; while in thofe inftances regulations which 
encourage the fubdivifion of landed eftates among 
heirs, according to the common laws of inheritance, 
are falutary in their operation. 

There are over Bengal a vaft number of fubor- 
dinate proprietors, who are fuppofed to have had 
their origin in tte hereditary nature of the different 
officers in the coHeftion of revenue under the Ze- 

Vol. IL Y mindar 



[iVA.sA :\])\(>v ; nj.ro i:.;.]; (;:\''\'aJ j^ro-nrictorr*, leave:- 
an !.i:»-5i.j l'» t;»c'i oi J';;rr'.-i".-iir n-pLCs, :ifum inrut- 
^•(.!.:;: ♦.• ^^ ;!.♦ ;*'i t*;.: i'M-iIiv of tiivj poorcit labourer. 
Hi; vc {o U) ;;;yj :■:* ili..- (ii';i iLi^vlholJjn 

Mir- ,r evil--, !.' j'.-ocxtlii'.p to exrrcmity, corrccc 
iIh:':!"'. I^'-. ^ ; t!i-.; x -niiiu.ir of ;> very large diftrict 
;.).•;!'.;: -M^'i'is t-i hi:' v\h.'''j income to the rcA'cnue, 
<»ii aiv. i;..;r:i!i:r\ niiifi. i'iiil in ari'L-dr to gr.vernmciit, 
'IT. 'I j.uri i'A t\i'j ow:--. f.vu'ji ix-T^niuhin* is loiJ to dif- 
c;i;:r:;\ i.istlclt; tliio pnrtion hills r.r. .kihly iiitothe 
pi!;jl!:K»n '-;{' i*:»r.vj finaiicr prr.nn^'tor : on rhe other 
I':.::'.:, ii {ViC pn^jxTty of a p^'tiy Ti'Ioohuiir is fold to / 
lUlVciv i;is arr^ar^ c.rnvcrniic, tlic probability is, that 
the poiTciiiou will fall into t!ie hantl*. rf a more con- 
rder»ib!c Ia:Klhr)kkr. Hence in tlie lapfe of time a 
::..:>rcr r-pprr.ach to Lviuallty of poflefiion will be efta- 
l>!ii]i-. J. :** a pcrMct c.^uatity is muitiainable, and pro- 
L.blv wouivl bj Jir:o.l\anta;^cous, 

I.-N Afia tiiw* f real bc^ly of the pcoj)leare in a date 
of t.xlrcn:e pcnirty and dcprenion. This is the firll 
v'bfcrvaiion \s!i:j1i forces iifi-lf i»n every European 
wIkii he behv.ids their condition. The iiitercourfe 
oi' isic Britilh has had confiilcrabi;: eilVct in bettering. 
thi'ir circiinillances. After all the avidity and irre- 
;;-nlar;:ie:i which have been alL^^cd againiT: our Go- 
veriiiixiit, iis fnbjtds are the nM.)ll ec»xnfortable and 
eafv in their eirciimltances of^ariy^iii India. The 
farther operation oi' th:.t gGvcnu:;c:;t v.ill produce in 

time 
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♦ iiue effects rdll more decidedly favourable lo ll\w 
people. 

P/IucH room fLill Is left for adding to iheir co.::- 
fort. In the greater articles of lodgh};.^, ft.>od, aiv.i 
trloathing, their fituation is tar inferior tv t-.iat c't wv.y 
nation in Europe. Their buildings are light and 
paltry, which no allowance i'or ih^ir ^liumers v.IU 
palliate. An Hindoo hi eafy circurnflances accon^:- 
modates hinifelf, it is true, only v.ith a hut; but 
this hut is clean, neat, and uann : ih* great body 
of the people creep into wretched hovels, incapable 
of fhelter or proteclioa, an.d of niaterlalo Jb VvTetched 
as to be unfit for fuel, and it niuit do fo, not from 
manners, but from poverty. 

The fame ihing is obfervablc indief:;: the cli- 
mate does not require the ihick and fubftantial 
cloathing of Europeans ^ but among individual, 
whofe circumftances admit />f choice, there is .onij 
variety, much cleanlinefs, and elegance of drci'c. 
When this is contrail ed with tlie miferable rn^rs or 
nakednefs of ninety-nine in Oiie hujidrcd of the peo- 
. pie, it is not to be af;:ribcd to the fimplicity of Ilin- 
<loo manner?, but to the extrc^nity of their indi- 
gence. In tiieir food, ilefli is cvvluded from tliv- 
diet of the greater number, and fermenied llquor 
from all; yet that ca*cumUanco Vvili run aecoum- 
for the far greater part eating mHIct, pulie, and bad 
grain, inflead &^ white corn : nor v 111 any circ'.nu 



I 



liiiit poverty, nrd would wiliingly improve their con. 
liitloiK thoiijrh i!i<:apab!e of that perfcA'ering induf 
try, or that energy of exertion which characterifei 
Kun.pcans. 

It has been urged, that from the low price oi 
p. iilcnr, the v ::x;v.\s r\- a native labourer is equally 
c(v.^\;x:rcnr to his fubfiiionce, as thofe of a Briton, 
'i'iiis is fcarcely adivjiriible. In England the price ot 
V p.-^i r.d of meat is .'Jd. and of bread 2d. which makec 
ali'vjt Ki ic third of a labourer's hire. In Bengal the 
pvlc'j ri iU labourer's wa;;es is one ana per day ; thai 
v'i coi'.rfc rice is the fame ; but meat and bread is i 
r.i'.eh more adequate meal than coarfe rice, even tc 
;i Hindoo. 

TiiK average earnin^*^ cf a family in India has beet 
comput::-.! at three rupees per month ; this, which i{ 
probably a jufc eftimatc, can barely fupport a famil) 
in tlie lowfil: form of exikence*. Whether thf 
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of Europeans with a people fo circumftanced has 
tended to animate their induftry, to direft it to new 
objedts, and to procure labour an additional reward 
by increaling the demand for it. 

The firft commencement of our influence was ne- 
ceffarily attended with turbulence and confufion ; the 
exiftence of a regular Britifh government is but a re- 
cent circumftance ; yet in the courfe of a few years 
complete fecurity has been afforded to all its depen- 
dants ; many new manufaftures have been eftablifli- 
ed, many more have been extended, to anfwer the 
demands of a larger exportation. We have there- 
fore conferred upon our Afiatic fubjefts an increafe 
of fecurity, of induftry, and of produce, and of con- 
fequence greater means of enjoyment, as well as more 
ample opportunity for acquiring the knowledge of 
truth, and the praftice of virtue. 
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lit. A IXVyX I X ^J \Jt: XlUOJjrXi^X/X^ & IWV OXtJ^k\JjXJL»m 



Chinsurab^ 1800. 

A PRINTED treatifc, entitled Remarks on the Agi 
culture and Commerce of Bengal *, by a civil fe 
Yant of the Company, may be regarded as the on! 
work on this fubjeft. When treating of the profi 
of hufbandry, the author of thefe Remarks difti 
guifhes the cultivators into three claffes ; firft, tho 
applying the labour they give to hufbandry to lai 
folely on their account ; fccoudly, thofc tenants wl 
monopolize land, to relet it to the actual cultivat< 
at an advanced rent ; and, thirdly, thofe peafan 
who funerintend the culture of their lands Derforr 



Perhaps the greater Pcirt of tlic lands tenanted, 
are poffefied by pealants who thus hh*e labour ; 
many bemg reftraiacd by prejudice from perfomil la- 
bour ; many alfo are contented with fuperintending 
the management cf labour called in aid of t::e:r 
own. As, however, thefe fervants and labourers alfo 
ufe land on their own account, the peafants, in ix- 
fpe&i to number, may be truly defcribcd as labouring 
unaflifted on the lands they ufc. 

" A cultivator employing IVrvp.iiis, o:itortains one 
for every plough, paying montiiiy vvaj.rco, wliich on 
an average do not exceed one rupee per nicurem. 
In a cheap diftrict we have i'oun' the liioniliiy wages 
as low as eight anas. IJut the tafk, on a nicciiiun of 
a biggah a day, is con-inleted by nof^n. 'l]ij caLtle 
are then left to the hcrdihuui's cai-e, and t.he plough- 
man follows other occuDatiriii^^ tlic r*.ii oi* li:e dav, 
moflly the cultivation of ilnv-c lanJs nil his own ac- 
count ; and this he generally tepants at half j)rodr.::e 
from his employer. The quap.iiiy of land C4>iniP.on- 
ly ufed by the ploughman, is a;;\:ri2ined by the ufage 
of fome diftricls, v/hich autho;i!v's a fpecific quantity 
to be underlet to the ploughman, e:m:;l to three 
biggahs." 

This portion of land, cultivated iblely by tlie per- 
fonal labour of the ploughnian, cannot piy liim m»»re 
than feven rupees per annuni, vvhieh added to his 
monthly allowance, givcs a fubfiltence of nineteen 
rupees, or about two pounds f{:Y'c:ii Ihillir.gs of (utr 

monov. 
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.'iionoy. This is iIk- v.ages of a very large portion of 
;)gricuhural laboinvrr^. 

*• Ik the herd be fuiTicient to employ one perfon, 
\ Terviuit is cnicrtained ; and he receives in money, 
food, and cloathing, to the value of one rupee and a 
hall' per menfem. The fame herdfman, however, 
generally lends the cattle of feveral peafants, receiv- 
ing per head, a monthly allowance equal to half an 
ana. One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows, 
his fubfillcnce will thus amount to nearly the fame 
fum as the allowance of the laft clafs, or plough* 
men. 

When feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant ge- 
nerally has a pair of oxen parlicularly afligned to the 
implement wliich fupplies the place of a harrow : for 
this is fuppofed to require ftrcmger cattle than are 
fufficicnt fi)r the plou^^^h. A |.!(iu^»h complete cofts 
leJ's than a rupee : the pr* re v f i^^arrow is ftill more 
ijiconfiderable. The CuVAl i.i.:ployed in either, are 
of the fmallell kind, and will not avei'age more than 
four or five rupees a hudA. The medium rule of 
hire for a day's labour of the jjlough or harrow is 
two anas, or nearly fourpoiice lierling, 

" For a hand-weedinjr, the labourers are very ge- 
nerally paid in grain inftead of money : the ufual 
daily allowance is from two to three feer. The la- 
bourers bring their own iiocs, which *are fmall spuds^ 
and their coft is very trifling. Twenty labourers 

mav 
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may weed :i l>igj![uli in a day ; wliicli is at the rale of 
/ixly to each acre. 

" VoK iranfplanting, tlie allowance and labour 
performed are nearly the fame. No tool is required 
for li-aufphmtinp; rice, the whc^ie operation beinji; per- 
i'ormcd by the hand ; but for othe rcuh arcs where a 
tool is requifite in plantinj^, an implement refcmblinpj 
a hoe, on a long handle ; or one like a chiffel, alfci 
on a long handle, is employed. 

" l'V)R hantl-hoeiUfT, the large hoe which in lien- 
;^al ferves the purpofe of a fpade, is employed. It if. 
wide and curved, and fjt, on the handle at an acutr 
angle, which compels the labourer to Hoop low to 
his work. The fame tool fcrvcs to break np old 
lays, previous to drefiing them with tiu! plough, and 
for other purpofi^s for whicJi a fpade is emi'^Joyed lu 
Kuropc. The pny fi^r digiM'.g, tliougli molt (even*, 
is on the fame allowance wilii th;U of other country 
labour, namely, between two and thn^e fcer per 
clay. 

** Reapinc; is grnrraliy pcrfornied as piece work, 
the reapers being hin.d at a Ihcaf in fixteen ; or, if 
they alio carry in ihc h:irvefi:, at a fhe:if in eight : 
but the whole e:c ponce of gathering the harved. m:iy 
be paid with one nuanire olgnun in fi.v, whicli pro- 
vides for tlie Inbour^ol reaping, carrying, wintuiw - 
ing, meafin-iThT, :'.nd (lo/jig ih" rrop. The tliralhing 

iv 



; • ::.•• ;.xi..-,:i J, i\'.v r'»rji ^^^ n<»t thrafhcu, but troduCii 
' "? >y \\\j cattle ni'iiu* I'jm." 

!ii \::<'. of nc«', iliounli l>,:r:^tiine-j the bufiiiefj> 
' . ;:' • r(>r:i lii-jrcliant, is frequently performed by 

• . ■ ;*wi.'*is (;ii the f.irii: at kliuiv tliv.es. It is exe- 

• •. ' ..i.'- :• v.Duucii pelilvi :unl ir.ortar, or under ;i 
[kvali- V'jrkeil i;y u pedal of a i'hnplj conftruction. 
:r i. lii.-l.'.v'i vlry for home confuniption ; but fcalded 
'''■)V •.:>::^:.'*i:::Io:^., us the ipielhod belt calculated for 
[•reilrwi'IiP. Ti-e Cvpence of Juel h nearly equal to 
:r.'i ec'^:;oniy of l.boi r, the i:!io\vance of huiking 
;•*.': i.; iIk* fame ill l-v- :i prc»ce:I'es ; and ii generally 
e:-ii:ra^i:-.d io\' at iivj-ii'/iit'^s o: clean rice to be re- 
lanieJi i^-r the t-.i .'sial qviaiitlty jriven cut : the furr 
pi:.:.-, \.':h the c:::.:\\ yr- ^ \\\' 'lie labjur. 

S:-; > ;.;*e llu v.c •;.•:; <•: the various kinds of la- 
!vi:r, nil a ',:v:\::i j.;.rm ; t!ie^' me n^arlv uniform, 
anJ cjiia':!!)- ver\ n'^ciierare. It aj'pc.irs, however, 
t] :\i a pe ;!'•*•/.: culrivativi;; en half p-'oduce, is ftill 
\\c:\i: :>aLI i\»r his lahourilian the vorkn;a:i lured bv 
•■ e dwy. S:>:;ic fiiiu!! ilechiai^Ts arc niadc fi'oin the 
••.:'! :'-:•;. ;':'rr;i:o:i iuch i.s Inr nci^jiiremcut, relir 

• * • ' ••. ••r-afi'V.y, J:c. : < t!:;.i's for fome of the 

•'.. :.':.•! evyrccs: as (hefe nearly balance 
\r. ' . :iay l-^ rc;^a»wcd ls receiving ex- 
• . * r «.r \.: ::-\:::;' *> reward his la- 
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The produce of a biggali of rice, btii^JJ a tolerab-v 
fiiir crop, may be reckoned at ten maund;; : 



JO o o 



Dcdu£l the propnctor''s lliare wiili feed 

advanced, by him - - . 5 26 id 

Labourof reaping and harvciliu^^, - i 26 10 

Twenty days wetdin;; iit 2 ! fccr, - i 10 o 

Huf^dnj^, wilh waiii/^c, - . -0214 



9 4 4 
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TuiRTY-i'ivi^ fcer iixic-:! cliltlacks of rice, li 
worth cit an avvnu';e, not more than eleven anas, 
which will net defray the labour of ploughing and 
harrowing even at the i'niall allowance of two anas 
per diem. Kcrc no al!ov/:ni( e is aiibrded for the 
tear and wear of implcineiiis, nor for the intereft of 
money borrowed for llock. [t lollovvs therefore that 
the pcafant cultivatin;,; for Irjilf produce, is not fo 
well rewarded for his labour at? workmen hired by 
ihe day or month. In ri-ch dii:ricrs, where the pro. 
duce is greater, while the ieed and labour are the 
fame, he may be paid; but of ihefe diflricis there 
are much fewer than of ihofo that yield a produce lefs 
than that above Iciucd ; and in all fuch cultivation 
for half prodi:ie is impraclicablo, becaufe it will 
not allbrd tlic iiniDlvii •itfCvillirici'.. 



In 
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" Ix tlivi gi-ciitcr part of the lands, culdvatioii 
for half produce beiii;.; iinpoilible, the rent together 
with all paymuits to the landholder and his officers, 
is r^nly one fvjurth of the grofs produce. Calculating 
rwo crops m the year, one of rice, the other of mil- 
let and pulfe; tiitir value oppofed to the rent and 
cxptnces of culture, fccms to yield ftill a fmaller 
fubfiiience to the Ryut than either the day-labourer 
or cultivator for half prockice. The plough, with 
the nectirary coinpLiutnt of three yoke of cattle, 
and wiv^ls cf a plou'^hman, cods annually twenty- 
two rupees and ahaH'; this divided equally among 
iifteen bij^gahs of lund, which it is capable of culti- 
valhi;^, gives an annual charge for ploughing each 
big^;;t*h, of one rupee and a half. 

" The annuiil profit and changes of a biggah of 
this land', ell:iinati?\; the two crop.s at the ufual ave- 
iagw, will be as fv.iiv.VvS ; viz. 



Seven ifiauiii!.. of rice at 
Three one liulf niaii:- Js of piilfc, 



Oi-jc fviuViii K)f produce ;is rcM, 
.Sv-vd, rtupiiLj, :.i.d iiarvciiiiig, 
Two v.ecdir.gs of r'jiiy il-.y?* j:ibv.'ii'.> 
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" Here there appears a lofs againft the cultivator 
of one ana and a half for each biggah in his poflef. 
fiou } the labour, however, for which we have cal- 
culated him to pay, is fumifhed chiefly by his own 
family, who alfo apply their leifure to other occupa- 
tions, and thus earn for themfelves and their niafter 
that fcanty fubfiftence which they enjoy. The lands 
underlet to his ploughmen alfo contribute a profit to 
balance in part this lofs. 

** In fad, fays the author of the Remarks, it is not 
upon the cultivation that the peafant depends for 
profit, or even for comfortable maintenance. Li 
grazing diftrids it is the dairy ; in others, it is the 
culture of fome more valuable produce which aids 
the com hufbandry. In grazing diftrifts, the ojccu- 
pying of arable land is neceffary to entitle the Ryut 
to pafture in the forefts and downs a proportionate 
herd of cattle. And the culture of corn, though 
not equally profitable, ferves to alleviate the rifk ot 
other branches, which feem precarious in proportion 
to the greatnefs of profit. On the failure of his 
mulberry, or fugar cane, the peafant, had he no 
com, muft fuflFer the extremity of want ; but raifing 
in corn and grain, a fufficiency for mere fubfiftence, 
he can wait the fupply of his other wants, from the 
fuccefs of other crops ; or make a referve from the 
fuccefsful year to meet the difficulties of another lefs 
fortunate. ^ t 
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^Trs of :;v {li)ck arc II;:^ precarioiir : 
il:-.- i:;':r.. :V oF kiiic, aiul the milk of 
iiu v\\ i[\:-\V.\ In! ncnr Iiomc, on re- 
', or • ii ;•!'.. v.:i(b' huul-^ of \]\c villages. 
iUr: Y\i..\:k\' ji;.lli:rc, and thriving on 
::, '.!.' i::t il:ivl fuilirji-nt }!:iihiro in po- 
•. '1 h • },;•:%!•. <»r this laMlo arc moll: 
•' • :;'!i*i.i*iii and v.dlorn clUlrifts, 
••'. ;• :l.i:«':i th-jy {'.rul paftiirajifc on the 
w.atlicr on the foreJt lands, 
1; ivc rr.»:i iy iiiiiiidatcd durinn- the raius, A 
i\--\:r.\ of t:vj i:iiiV;.|,;-s travel, in the dry feafon, 
:! J L\n'J\ • cf {lie countries vhidi border on 



vl i-1 d.' 



*• Bi.A'.'i: :.vj:'tj :::••* '^ra/'-cti iw a very fiaall expence. 
I*: dcvr, rot er.cx'Cil i i-ht anas a head ior builalocs, 
M-i il.u/iiiiac^ aifiuirlly r)/ c(»\vs ; and in thv^ jjrazing 
cLi:^r: .•:> of i>en^;.^l, tlic v^hoie annual expcnce incident 
to !!;j i\'.}{,l\ dv.-? not rllj !«^ ':];. 1\ 

••Tin: prviilf; f t!ic dairy arilc liom the fale of 
niik in v;;ri.viis n/nm^ .md o( ekirined butter. As 
tills is a preduco which blears Lr;:iirport to a different 
market, v. c calcuUitc the prolit ?.s if the whole inilk 
underwent this j)rcpar:itit.'!\. 

*' T; ..i-: buiTJo c::n daily fnpply the dairy with two 
cr three ft;cr of milk. L-i^on an elUmate of milch 
cows, m tile proporiicn of two thirds of the whole 
herd, throughoj: the yer;r, (in which allowance is 

made 
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made for the. fuckling of calves), the produce is 
nearly fifteen maund of milk, for each cow of the 
herd. 

^ ** The dairy-man will contraft, without wages, 
to deliver two feer and a half of clarified butter 
for a maund of milk. At this rate the proprietor 
Ihould receive thirty-fcven feer and an half of but- 
ter for fifteen maund of milk, and may difpofc 
of it for feven rupees and an half, from which 
a deduftion mull be made for tranfport from the 
dairy to the market ; for thefe cattle being ufually 
grazed in remote countries, the temporary hut 
which ferves for a dairy is far from the mar- 
ket. This, however, with the expences eflimated 
at feven anas per head, will hardly reduce the 
annual profit much below feven rupees for each 
buffalo cow, or thirty per cent, on the capital, 
valuing the buffalo on an average at twenty ru- 
pees, and fuppofing that the increafe of ftock ful- 
ly compenfates the lofs by mortality and accidents- 
"We make no account of the few male calves rear- 
ed for facrifices, nor of thofe reared for labour; 
baffaloes in Benn;al Prv^per, being rarely employed 
for burden, are for tijc labours of hun)andry. The 
profits of the common cow, by the increafe of ftock, 
arc nearlv in the fame proportion to the cai)ital 
which puixhafed them : they certainly amount to 
thirty ptr cent. 

Vol. II. / " TuK 



. / • :ni}1..n niLLR: V I ion:, 

*^ 'Vi:.: ;)j\»iiis oI'I'Vl- fujjk vvoulJ be ftill greater, 
MA L..' coiiiVunjnir-i oi animal food take off* bar- 
I'cn u>\v;-. anil t)>:^n v.hich hatl palFed their prime. 
rii' . lii.ai.J. i::\:\ n:\\r hapjxu where the Hindoos 
.-•Mitiii-ij »!k' [,\\': mais of population ; but moft 
'r"'..'.s o:' lliiuiiiis have no objcdion to the ule of 
»-;.cr ai-l;nal i'ocJ. At ihcir cnurt a inmeuts animal 
;r- :i is {jv.'.raily inrroduced : But meat, (mutton 
.::id ,%'vMS iJ'-^'), l''-i'\:; more than double the price 
-n vv:.;juibi:j ibod, :? r.'uld not be atTorded as a com- 
ncn t'i'.t iroon the uiual earninv:s of labour. Whe- 
{\iv\' ihih, circiimpLance has much iuiluence, or whe* 
tli.r libfiiiKiicc iVom anijnal i\.od be not rather 
;ircribal)le to r.it »ral caules; ri^.ay be queftioned. Pro- 
h?bW both have inlluence, though the latter has the 
;.\rc?.iL:l. Trom whatever caufe it be, the confunip- 
iir.n of a" lua! food i.- not fo conrtderable as to render 
rlic {lo'^'A c-f ilicq) a ;.^eneral object of attention. 

i'niiiR wool j'upph'cj) the hiternal confumption of 
i)!/riketS5 but is loo coarfe, and produces too fmall a 
price to aliord any coiifidorable profit on this (lock. 
The valuable articles of fugar, tobacco, filk, opiuniy 
coiion, and indigo, are the principal dependence of 
the cultivat'v -r for the fuppiy of conveniences, and for 
tiic acceirion of wealth. They derive a farther im- 
portarce as the olyects of external commerce, and 
slxy h;.vj therefore been treated of feparately, asmi- 
:;U'.eiy as information could be jfroc^ired. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE LOWER DOOAP*. 



KinougCj Dec. 1798. 

In pafling from Allahabad by Caunpore to this place, 
a diftance of near two hundred miles, I have had op- 
portunity of remarking the prefent ftate of the lower 
Dooab, and of the adjacent province of Oude. The 
buildings mod worthy of notice are the remains of 
the ancient towns of Curah and Mannikpore. About 
two centuries ago thefe places were the refidence of 
the Government of thofe provmces which ftill bear 
their name. When Acber changed the refidence of 
the Soubahdar from Currah to Allahabad, the whole 
officers of his houfehold, whofe eftablifhment and 
equipage had conferred an air of magnificence upon 
the former town, neceflarily changed their abode. 

This powerful caufe foon proved the ruin of Cur- 
rah ; but independent of its operation, the ravages 
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of linic, ill till.-, country, mull: fpetdily have produced 

it^ lLcIiiic. I'lic incroachmcnrs of thv: Ganges, and 

cv'.n ot'linall rivers, Inon tricct the deftruction of 

thj tlrorj;;.-ll huildin.;-' ; liiice the immcnfe quantity 

of rain, wMch in liiis c.uiuiry falls in the fpace of a 

i'^w hours, t',ives ihcju a dc:;rce i.'jf f rce and rapidity 

wliich dtlics all rdVtancj. The rapid growth of 

i;.. . :>;*'.»\c> alfo d vcrv pouL-rful fource of decay to 

[v.dLn U'irCii\)/-<. 'ihc lleds of the peeple tree, 

]'\:'v> i : 'fof y. iv> :;i.v:ii a< iliev fall upon an old edi- 

:ic-.' i\n\'i'] vrr. i::s^ iivjs with great rapidity; the 

.•^.)!s yoa !i:r;- i/")Li-vc" fi^iviiding along the front of a 

\v..l! i:i i'c.iic-"i o; r!f..:.iihinenr, for twenty feet; 

v,h.:v\.r t'l.iV /;nil iv.i inrei flicc they penetrate, while 

liN'ir c:ri:;:-;.';!V' n^ •ra-.i-iiiliy loolcns and (hatters the 

ni'.il !::.7. i-iu bul\J\\jj>, Thus a town in India fut 

r.:*' :r^ ::;uv:h in il.c coii>-x of liftv years, as in Eu- 

•*< ;■.. \\ w K.W k\^j ill -^s::- Cv-'iiMrics. Hence the ruins of 

l\\i :'.:.;•.• ;'.!ivl (m5u:-, r.rc but biuvly perceptible, while 

dlic' oi'ajiii.l ij)'..* aity are in your quarter of the 

\\*/r!.i ilill p.iixuy entire. The decay of Currah 

iw.d .M.iJi'.-:Kp.)iv. i: is laiJ, has been greatly haflen- 

L'd by ilic hire I'^avvr/b of Oude Azoph Dowlah, 

who oriarcJ ilvcr:.! or -he moil: elegant buildings to 

i)e dciLrov'jJ. for xb.c frecilonc of which they were 

built, that he nii;:^!'!V be fupplied with materials for 

his Qcvv buiidincfs at Luckiiow. 
i) 

M'l!:-; ;}jopi.j vvho inhabited thefc venerable ruins, 
are I{^d\rLd in wrcrcli jd huts fuited to their deprefTed 
•;ircunul;anees, and fadiy cxpreillve of the calamitous 

events 
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events tney cxperloncoJ during the diflbluticu oJ 
the Mogul Kmpire. Tiieir nielancholy lituatioii 
excite a more than common intereft, becaufe it is 
unavoidably contrafted in the mind wi h their former 
grandeur and magnificence. Our Mvjonfiiee, wlio is 
a '^/e'At adept in the tradiiional hilcor) of iiidi.i, al- 
fu^v-b- us, that the iuhc'oiiants of bi>x\ citi-js are ia ge- 
neral deJcended from ancic:\t luid !r.:blc fcuviiiics, 
who have been cckbratect for pvoduciug Jiiverui li- 
terary ctiarafters of conrider;'!,'''.' notL\ The iiih-ibl- 
tants of Mannikpore lay claim to ianditv as \\\h as 
learning ; they are faid to be defcendants of the 3cyd:> 
of Curdefi, a city of Perfia. Of this fanclity and 
learning you however will form no elevated concep- 
tion, when you are U)ld that the prei'ent Rajah of the 
diflritt is the reprefentative of an ancient family 
who received ihe government of it from a Fakecr, 
who had himfelf obtained his inveftiture from the 
hands of the Deity : here then is a prince who pof- 
feffes his rank, Itill more literally than was liippofed 
of European monarchs. Jure divino* 

The whole face of the country in ihe lower Dooab, 
as well as the appearance of tlie ruined tow ns, wears 
a melancholy gloom. Remains of its former popu- 
lation and fertiUty arc continually meeting the eye 
of the traveller, which he contrails vviih the exten- 
five waftes or jungles that now occupy fo great a 
-part of tlie furface. Large tanks, topes, and ferais, 
are feen at fmaM dfftances upon the roads. i:i tlio 
fprmation of thefe the religious maxims of tiio Uu 

Z 3 1 ive- 
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tivcr arc itncrly cv>niicded with utility. To dig a 
rail].;, to plant a tope, or to build a ferai, every Hin- 
doo) exerts l)inillU* as far as his circumftances will 
piriiiir, in rhc full couviclioii that he can in no other 
way fv) certainly promote the good of his fellow 
creatures, or fo eiieclually work out his own falva- 
tic^.n. Witlioui tanbs ilie cattle during the dry fea- 
fon would pcriih ; and without wells the traveller 
could not rubJiil, nor agriculture be carried on. The 
ninnbcr of both that is neceflary implies fo great la- 
iM^ur v.wd c\p/noe, that government has frequently 
leiit its Hliiil-.iiivre to the inhabitants : and the hiftorian 
of hi.> own line, ()olar,i Il.oflein Khan, ferioufly 
ur^es iv as an r.bj.dicni a;.^ainlt the Britifh, that nei- 
ther intlivicliiais nor gcn-ernment have interefted 
tlseinfelvcs hi thde works of neceflity and mercy, 
'llie former, he coniplains, are prevented from co- 
lonizin;';, and therefore never can regard India as 
tbcir h.>!rij 'i'he only principle that can aftuatc 
llierii, is the moll expeditious method of accumu- 
latin;.; a fortune, with wliich they may retire from 
the country ; the intcrells of wiiich are confidered 
by ihem as renif>te as its fituaticni. From the very 
nature of the cafe, there mull be fome foundation 
for the compiairit of this autlun* ; and our fucceifors 
in India w ill have caufe to rc^^rct that ftill fewer of 
thefe neccu'ary erections remain than there is at pre- 
fent. Shice therefore, individuals cannot feel an af- 
fectionate intcreft for the welfare of a country which 
they :ire forbid to regard as their own ; it is to be 
hoped that government will do away the grounds of 
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this complaint. However fluctuating ilie fitur:tion of 
individuals may be in India, the intcrcll of govern- 
ment is permanent in the country. 

The millet is now ripe, and affords an exccDcni 
provender for our camels, elephants, and bullock^-. 
I had frequently regretted that fo much of the ground 
was occupied by a fmall eared pitiful grain ; but tlic 
vafl: quantity of (Iraw, about ten feet long, and an 
inch in circumference, makes a fair compenfation for 
the meannefs of the ear. The number of cattle ne- 
ceffary for the camp equipage of an Indian army is 
immenfc, and without a fupply of this provender which 
ripens exactly at the commencement of the cold fea- 
fon, it would be impoflible for any connderable body 
Oi troops to keep the field. Our army, when joined 
by the different detachments, will confifl of about 
eighteen thoufand infantry and cavalry, and probably 
of a ftill greater number of the Nawab's troops. 
Thefo will be attended by more than t\^ cnty thoufand 
cattle of different kinds, and camp followers to five 
times that amount. 

In our prefent ftatc wc:: cover a line of march the* 
length of from fix to eight miles. I'he marching of 
a native army through a country cither h\ a hcflilc 
or amicable' manner, uniformly commits much dc- 
vaftation : European difcipline, and the attention of 
our commanding officer, has converted this fcourg.; 
of India to an**!ad^antage ; for wherever our troo])s 
penetrate, a markci is thus provided at the pcuiaiii' 

Z 4 door 
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ciililrcnt (Ljti.'ns, v. v. Iiiivt: learned that we hav( 
ini'j'clk'd tluu- far on the commencement ol a frefl 
cw.npj.ign ; and thai our battalions are to oppofe th< 
op.lerpi'ifvjs ot' Zeman .)Shah, the Perfian Kmg, an< 
tb.j M;hr:i!tas; and to co-operate as covering arm; 
tr^iic ti\x;.:s :\{- iScnn;;:ipatam ; a meaiUre at one 
jiiv'.icioij- r.nd njceliary. Zcnian Shah and his an 
cc{i(?rs hoA ■ i'>v iivar.y yeavs been the fcourgc an< 
t.^rror of hii.Jo.lan: even by Kuropean troops h 
I -as boon ib.eaJ.c J a.- the j\m-us of modern times. 
had thcrciorc Ibme curio f.iy to remark the counte 
iianec of our iSeotiiih re;.!:iinent, the 7Sth, When the; 
were informed of their U'jtlination to oppofe him. 1 
was gratifying- to v/bRrve that they marched not onl 
with perfccl wilHngnefs, but alacrity to the mufic of th 
.l>ag-i)ipe over thoie very plains v»here the troops c 
Akxamler mutinieil in eirrunriliances not diiiimilar 

Thk rapidity of our i^iovcnients will feldom admi 

/^f till' A'liilin'r ini^ u^fi-^riiw ni f'i.> r^o.nnl-rir of i-w^afrf^nt 
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above Delhi, and confequently much higher than 
any European army ever penetrated into India. 

Ever fmce we left Caunporc, the country is not 
only generally cultivated, but difplays at this feafon a 
great variety of rich crops. The barley is fufficiently 
high to cover the mold, while the bajcrrowand fugar 
that interveen, are between eight and ten feet in 
length, and fo thick as to exclude the fun. Such 
places as are not covered with grain are either plant- 
ed with tamarind trees, or large mango topes, form- 
ing a cool ftiade to the cattle under their branches. 

On looking around, therefore, the whole countiy 
feeras to be overfpread by large foreft trees, except a 
fmall circumference immediately in your vicinit)^ 
Some extenfive fandy delarts mu^ He to the wcfl of 
Delhi, otherwife the feverity of the hot winds in this 
latitude could not be accounted for. Were the duft 
upon the furface uniformly covered by trees, or by a 
crop of grain, it could not acquire that exccHivc heat 
which it communicates to the atmofphere during the 
months of April and May. This is not matter of 
conjefture ; but it is by obfcrvation difcovcred that 
a large traft of barren fand reaches from the mouth 
of the Indus to the weft border of the province of 
Delhi. 

The topes here arc as ferviceable to travellers as 
to cattle : no ptrfifli who has not experienced the fa- 
tigues of a journey in this country can conceive the 

laflitudc 
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lafiiiiidc aiul liiirll which the inlcnfe heat occafioii$« 
ilvcn in the winter Icafon, the morning only is cool; 
Tuwarils niicUday the traveller retires to reft in a tope, 
where he probably tiuds a well to quench his thirft, 
and to reiicih his weary cattle. So lenfible are the 
natives oithc benefit, that you frequently meet fome 
of thcin waiting at the well ready with a pitcher and 
a n.pe ro draw water for (Irangers ; many efpecially 
of tiic femides, are in this refpecl as hofpitable as 
itv.i).cea wa-i to Ilaac. Some, 1 truft, profit by this 
kindii.i's ; for benevolence liill poffefll* attradions as 
[lrL)n;;ly as in the da)'s of that good patriarch. 

Tin: ferai in liindoftan is more fuited to the rich 
i.h'cxn poor i ravel ler, fmce even the fmall pittance that 
is ihere demanded, far exceeds the inclination or abi- 
lities of an Iliudoi). If he has a little rice in his 
\;i]'dle5 he feels little concern at the want of the luxury 
of an hoiife ; for of the many thoufands who now 
fill our camp, not a tenth part fleep under any kind 
of roof. They kindle fires of any rubbifli that the 
place may allbrd, and after wrapping themfelves in 
a coarfe blanket, truft to the fatigues of the day foi: 
found and relVefliing fleep. 

Should a great man with his retinue pafs along, 
the ferai is wholly occupied by him for the time ; he 
fends before to take poffellion of it, when he gives 
feciirity to the Cutwal or Zemindar for the orderly 
behaviour of his retinue ; a precaution probably 
';cry neceilary to tlie peace and property of the vil- 
lage. 
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lage. The retinues of a feudal lord were never more 
licentious in Europe, than the idle banditti that at 
this day accompany an Indian chief on his journey. 
It is common to have the viduals dreffed in the fe- 
rai, to have water provided for this purpofe, and for 
wafhing the ftrangers feet, which is here deemed a 
mark of hofpitality and politenefs, as it was by the 
inhabitants of Judea. The loofe fandals, and the 
want of (lockings, admit much duft, while the feet 
fuffer by the friction of fo loofe a flioe ; much greater 
comfort and relief is derived from bathing the feet 
than a European would fuppofe. 



• • 



SECT. 



•f 'iH£ /rrviiNDAiu" or almass, and his conduct to 

THK RYUTS. 



Ciwip ticar Kifwugc^ Dec. 9, 1798. 

EvKR fince we left Caunpore the couiitr}' has been 
uncoimuonly rich and well cultivated. The fugar 
cane and millet crops are nearly ripe, and their ap- 
pearance iriakcs a fliic contiaii: with the barley which 
begins lo cover tlie foil. A crop as rich in appear- 
ance would lodge and rot in any part of Britain ; 
but there vegetation is Oiicouragcd by frequent rain^ 
whereas the barley and wheat Jit-rc will not receive 
ii finglc fliower till tljey arc trode out and fccured. 
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He is now about eighty years of age, and from 
ihe length of time he has managed this extenfive 
traft, probably the largelt in India, he has amaffed a 
large fortune, amounting, by report, to feveral mil- 
lions. He is in fa£t too powerful to be called to ac- 
count for his management, or to remain in the con- 
dition of a fubjecl. Had not the late Nabobs of 
Oude been fupported by the Britifli Government, it 
is more than probable that they would long lii ce 
have fallen a facrifice to the treachery or ambition 
of this powerful chieftain, who makes his progrefs 
through his diftrift coUefting the rents with an army 
much more numerous and better difciplined than 
that under the immediate command of the Vizier. 
The charafter of this man is defcribed as avaricious 
in the extreme : it is faid that as foon as he finds 
the children and women of a family earn any 
thing beyond their neceflary fupport, he uniformly 
makes frefh exaftions on the Ryut. If a peafant: 
can fupport life upon half a rupee per month, he 
will foon find himfelf reduced by the exactions of 
the eunuch to that fum. 

These reprefentations are probably exaggerated, 
fince it is allowed by all, that the large zemindary 
under his direftion is the beft cultivated, and the 
moft populous of all the Nawab's dominions. The 
experience of Almafs muft long fince have taughi 
him that it is ^oc 1)y the utmoft rigor of exadion, or 
by grinding the faces of the poor, that the greateft 
rent can be drawn from any quantity of land. Pro- 
tection^ 
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toction, feafonablc indulgence, and fecurity, are all 
neccllliry to a fpiritcd cultivation in every country ; 
ajid by the ctFccIs of lliefe it appo:irs that they are 
ailorded to the Ryut here, as perfectly as in any 

diiiricl I have vet feen in India. 

•• 

Thi- fame attention is here paid to the planting 
of topes ; the trees in all of them are not only nume- 
rous, but they are placed with fuch religious exaft- 
ncis, that they meet your eye in ftniight lines, from 
whatever direction you viev/ them. In one refpeft 
the railing of mango groves is conduced with greater 
care than I have elfewhcrc noticed : all the young trees 
are furrounded, during the firft and fecond years, 
with a plentiful covering of draw, which tied at the 
upper end fpreads bcLv/ to aflbrd room for the plant, 
like the thatch fhcaf put with you over a bee-hive to 
to defend it from the cold. 

Yi-sTi-RDAY Almafs joined us at Mindy-Ghaut, 
near tlie tamous city of Kinouge, wdiich before Delhi, 
is faid to have been the capital of India. Our efta- 
blifliment of brinjaries already amounts to fifteen 
thoufand. Wliat will be their numbers when all 
are affembled, I dare riot offer to conjecture ; yet with 
all thefe attendants, befides our elephants, camels, 
and draught cattle, our march proceeds with much 
regularity. The elephant's fagacity can hardly be 
regard-jd as inferior to that of his*^gi!tde ; for he not 
only lie:, down to receive his rider, but he lifts his 
burden* piece-meal, w-ith his probofcis, and hands it 

S to 
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to a perfon who adjufls it on his back. He breaks 
off the branches of trees not only when ncccirary ior 
his food, but when iuiy large branch interferes with 
the Hue of march, be bends it with the trunk, till 
he can put his foot upon it, when it is injftanily torn 
down. In a crowd, the people around him feldom 
receive any hurt, for he carefully removes with his 
trunk thofe that are upon his road. 

We this day pafled over the ruins of two towns 
formerly of importance; I could, not learn their 
names ; they are probably the fuburbs of the juicient 
city of Kinouge, which lies near our camp, towards 
the interior part of the country. 'I'he fields, during 
this day's march, were equally rich and fertile with 
any we have yet feen. Our encampment was yefter- 
day upon the bank of a fmall limpid river, rcrcmbling 
thofe in your country in the purity of its water. I'his 
ftream is facred ; and, according to the faith of many, 
has greater efficacy in wafliing away moral defilement 
than even the water of the Ganges itfelf. A perfoii 
in Ceylon drinks daily of this river, though at the 
diftance of perhaps three thoufand miles, and at the 
expence of 5000 rupees per month. It is carried 
like the water of Hurdwar, in bangies on the 
Ihoulder. 

I went lately to view Minday-Gliaut, a refidence 
of Almafs. TIk jUace confifls of two Bazars, pro- 
tefted by two mud forts, each about a mile in cir- 
cumference. The bimgalow and gardens of the eu- 
nuch 
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Dec. 10. — I this day travelled over the ruins of 
Kinouge, the moft exteiilive perhaps in the world. 
For many miles before you enter the prefent tovvii 
you travel through jungles interfperfed with fmall 
fields of tobacco, that confift of brick-duft and mor- 
tar. To remove all doubts that the rubbifli confifts 
of the remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways here and there raife their heads in defiance of 
time. The greateft part of the ftanding buildings 
are ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to de- 
cay. The few poor people now in the place accom- 
modate themfelves under mud huts buitreffed up a- 
gainft the old walls. Not a great many buildings 
are intire ; whole mountams of unfhapely ruins meet 
your eye in every direction ; upon a fpace of ground 
much larger than the fcite of London. 

Amidst thefe heaps of defolation, there are fpots 
here and there under tobacco ; which is almoft the 
only European plant of univerfal requell in Hindof- 
tan. The ruins of fuch buildings are with great dif- 
ficulty converted into arable land ; for brick-duft 
does not aflimilate with the foil till after many centu- 
ries ; the adion of fire having changed its nature. 
The brick in this country fcems of an inferior 
kind ; though it is perhaps the oldeft manufacture 
in the world, and is baked by being interlaid with 
beds of ftraw, which is let fire to. The complaint of 
the Ifraelites tha^ tiiey were compelled to furnifh 
their tale of bricks without being allowed ftraw, 
fcems here perfettly relevant ; becaufe it does not 
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aiypcar th:it the Orientals ever had any other method 
of preparing them. One fpecies of brick in ufe for 
the principal buildings of Kinouge, is very rare, of a 
large fizc, and half vitrified. The colour of tills 
fort is flate blue : it is more coarfe than the common, 
but has provL'd more durable. 

Till', brccil of rattle feems to diminifh in fize gra- 
I'.iuilly as ymi iipproach the upper country ; as how- 
i;vi:r wc lU's: iliii far from the mountains, it is not eafy 
to acc(.)init for ilicir fmall lizc here. Bullocks, hor- 
ic^., nifcs, and bulTuioes are not above half the weight 
tliattlicy arc in many parts of the lower provinces. 
ilcre is Iu)»'cver a much greater variety of working 
»:attle than Europe can boaft of; the buffalo, the ca- 
iiici, and the elephant are little known there, while 
ihc afs and the cow are here often ufed for riding as 
\\\\l as tile horfcs, yet the former is feldom much 
i^wrry tlutH a good EngUfli Ihecp. 



^^ * 
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SEt;T. XLIII. 



OF THE STATE OF THE UPPER DUAB, AND THE VfCINITY 
OF DELHI. 



Anopshcer^ Dec. 26, 1798. 

Our route to this, the higheft ftation of the Com- 
pany's troops upon the Ganges, has been through 
Futtighur, Ferruckabad, Sahebgunge, Mow-Shum- 
fabad, Rhoodol, Cumbul, Doriahgunge, and a va- 
riety of other towns, or rather villages; for the coun- 
try becomes gradually lefs populous as you recede 
from the Company's provinces. This part of our 
route has frequently been interfered by detached 
fhreds of territory bebnging alternately to the Na- 
wab Vizier of Oude, and the Mahratta ftates, and 
difplays a worfe fpecies of human aflbciation than 
any I have yet witneflbd ; for I will not call that 
^loom of defohit^n^which gradually thickens as you 
approach the vicinity of Delhi, by the name of go- 
vernment. 

A a 2 We 
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^Vi. Linivcd at Anopflieer this morrjng, and 
flioulJ no tiicmy appear, it is probable that this will 
prv)vc ilic tcriniaation of our march upwards. A- 
jiopllicur h:\< the appearance of having formerly been 
a ;.lacc of !(v.i^c llrcngth and conlidcration. On the 
fo'itli, the lo.wn is defended by a large brick fort; 
whlcii nuili. liave been ainioll impregnable to a Mo- 
gul army, even although it docs not pofllfs any place 
that could fuition a batierv of cannon; like Mon- 
gheer, Cliui'.ar, and Allahabad, it has been ere£led 
chietlv a'jiv.nil cavalrv ; and is intended to be de- 
fehded by btuxs and arrov/s. The loop holes for 
thefe are numerous in every part of the wall. 

I'VoM this citadel tiicrc is a commanding view of 
the wliole country, and of the Ganges meandering 
throu;;h it ibr many miler. That river is at this fea- 
fou r«.duced to a fmall breadth; its ftream is as 
pure and lir.ipid as your rivers i-i Britain. The weft 
bank rlfes perpendicular aboi:: thirty feet, and on 
that fide the country is not overflowed; while on 
the oppoiue lu-e, the flope fn.m the bank is ahnoft 
imperceptible, and the fields bLar the marks of being 
ri undated lor feveral miles. On this account the 
lerrltcry of Rohilcund is naturally made more fertile 
than this part of the Dooab v.hich lies oppofite. 

T:ii: town of Anopfheer has on feveral occafions 
been tlie llation of the Compa'.>/**troops ; and like 
the otlier militi'.ry itations, the vicinity has benefited 
much by the circulation of pr.}'. The fields to the 

eaftward 
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eaftward are well cultivated ; and what I have not 
yet often feen, they are tolerably fenced. The flrong 
jungle grafs is plaited into webs of a fort of balket- 
work, and thefe, placed upon their edge on the fides 
of the field, protect the grain from alinofl: every kind 
of cattle except the wild-hog. Thefe animals are 
here numerous, as are deer, and game of all kinds. 
Since the conquefl: of Rohilcund in 1774, that fine 
country has rapidly degenerated into a wafte, under 
the deleterious politics of the minifters of Oude. 
The natives are a tall, handfomc race of people ; 
and when compared with the other inhabitants, are 
white, and well featured. They fl:ill carry about in 
triumph fome couches and palankeens of European 
officers that were killed by their army in the fatal ac- 
tion of 1 774, by which we purchafcd a viftory at a 
greater expence of European lives than was ever fuf- 
fered by the fame number of troops in India. 

The country towards Delhi, on the north and 
weft, difplays a naked fterility which is feldoin inter- 
rupted by the intervention either of trees or cultiva- 
tion. The forts and great cities in the late convul- 
fions of the empire had moft frequently the misfor- 
tune to attraft the violence of depredators. Delhi, 
and its fertile plains, are faid to have been plundered 
by almoft every viftorious faftion ; and the prefent 
dreary afpeft of that capital and its fuburbs, affords 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this part of its 
hiftory. The town of Anopfheer is contahicd within 
a ftrong mud wall, and therefore is of no great ex- 
A a 3 tent. 
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• While government is thus uiijufl in its exac 
tions, it performs hardly any of the duties due to tli.- 
allegiance of its fubjecls ; for here there are no courts 
of juftice, and no proteclion given againft thofe 
plundering banditti who infeft the country. For his 
proteclion and perfonal fecurity againll thefe, every 
inhabitant muft truft to his individual arm ; or to 
the mud forts which defend each village againiT: the 
enemy, or againft government, which is in fad the 
greateft enemy the wretched peafantry have to fear. 
The ryuts, driven to defpair, are forced to take up 
robbefy for a fubfiftence ; and when once accuftom- 
ed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes 
ever after impoflible to reclaim them to induftry, or 
to any fenfe of moral duty. We had yefterday :i 
melancholy example of the daring profligacy or 
which they are capable : An officer who rode out 
only a mile beyond the piquets, was attacked by a 
party of five horfemen ; in the midft of a friendly 
converfation, one ftabbed him in the breaft w'ith a 
fpear, which brought him to the ground ; then the 
others robbed him of his watch, his horfe and every 
article of his cloathing. In this naked ftate he ariv- 
ed at the piquet, covered with blood ; and had he 
not been able to walk thus far, he muft have fared 
worfe than the man who " between Jerufalem and 
Jericho fell among tliieves,*' fince here there is not 
one " good Samaritan*' to pity the unfortunate. 

DowLAT R3\v Scindiah, under whofe jurifdidion 
this country is, has been unable by any means he 
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has dcvifcJ, t<^ cftablifli regularity, or afFord protfic-' 
lion to tlie peaiantry. For this end every effort 
proved ab(^rtivc, even in days of the plentitude of the 
Impciial power ; finco one hundred thoufand of this 
very pe(^ple Mevvatti) were maflacred at one time, 
:uk1 yet the dillria flill continued to be infefted with 
)naurauders. Lately, when fix were capitally puniih- 
cd for tins oifence by Scindiah, a ftraggling party 
entered Delhi by nij^ht, and infiicled the fame punifh- 
nient on an equal number of his troops that lay 
within the citv. 

A FT PR about ten days rainy weather, we have a 
return of the north-wefl wind, with a clear fky ; the 
mountains to the north-eaft appear unufually plain. 
Their diltance is called two hundred miles, and the 
nearer riJges are here entirely unfeen. Their ap- 
pearance is exactly th.at of fnowy clouds towering to 
an innneiife height in the fkies* It would fcem that 
Europeans had not fufiiciently afcertained the height 
of the Thibetian mountains : They are fituated in 
the cci:trc of the largcit continent in the world, and 
are probably the higlielt mountains upon its furface* 
Tcnerifl'e, which I have feen, and which has the reputa- 
tion of being the higheft land on the old continent, 
Avoukl not be at all vifible at the diftance of thefe 
mountains, which even here feem to foar above the 
clouds. They are eternally covered with fnow ; and 
when the wind blov/s from their diredion, the 
weather, to our feelings, is much bbWer than iii Bri- 
taiii. Fluxes and agues are the prevailing diforders 

which 
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which it brings on. From the hoat of 130 down to 
30, is here the range of the thermometer in the fame 
day, which is probably greater than in any other part 
of the world. 

We this day left our ground at Anopflieer for 
Lucknow, and Miah Almafs marched along with us. 
Though he is accompanied only by a few battalions, 
the confufion among his followers is beyond all de- 
icription. I have been viewing his heavy baggage 
pals over a river by two bridges. The confufed 
noife of men, ftieep, goats, bullocks, elephants, and 
horfes, who all attempt to pafs at the fame time, re- 
fembles the uproar of fiends broke loofe from the 
infernal manfions. Whatever blunders their drivers 
commit are punifhed upon the poor cattle, whofc 
backs refound OTth the blow^s of their heavy cudgels 
and the fame difcipline exercifed on the foldicrs a- 
tones for the faults of their commanders. Quicquid 
deliranf reges pleduntur Achiv'u 

We are now entered upon the territory of the 
Rohillas, formerly called Catheir. According to 
Mr Hamilton, the hiftorian of this people, the name 
of Rohiicund is but of recent application to this coun- 
try, and was given it by the conquerors of that tribe. 
The Rohillas themfelves are, he aflferts, the great 
caufe of the ruin of the country which bears their 
name j it was parcelled out among their chiefs, who 
had afterward.4*!JUt a feeble connexion with each 
•ther, while their dependence on Haffey Rhamat, 

their 
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their prince, was more nominal than real. Hence 
their frequent wars, and their oppreffive conduft^ 
which gradually wore out the native Hindoos. The 
Mahrattas had invaded the Rohilla country at the 
time that they required the aid of the Nabob's troops 
for their expulfion. The fum ftipulated for this fer- 
vicc was never paid, and the Nabob to inforce it, fo- 
licited the Company *s afliftance, which effefted the 
payment of the fum, but unfortunately enabled that 
fanguinary tyrant afterwards to complete the deftruc* 
tion of the Rohilla government, and nearly to exter-» 
minate the people. 



SECT. 



SECT. XLIV. 



REMAilKS ON THE STATE OF ROHILCUND, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF OUDE. 



Bareilly^ Feb. 2, 1799. 

Our fudden march acrofs the Ganges towards 
Lucknow, was occafioned by the efcape of Vizier 
Ally from Benares', after having afiaffinated feveral 
of the moft refpeftable inhabitants on that ftation. 
'J his illiterate and favage youth was raifed to the 
throne by the caprice of Azoph Dowlah, about a 
year and a half fince, and had been lately depofed 
by Sir John Shore, in order to make way for the 
lawful heir of thefe provinces Saadut Ally, brother 
to the deceafcd Nawab. This prince juftly alarmed 
at the efcape of a defperate afTaffin, with pretenfions 
to his throne,l^s implored the protection of the 
Company's army ; and this circumftance will afford 
us an opportunity of examining the ftate of this fin. 
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.gular kingdom, which has fo long been allied to the 
Britifh, and protefted by their troops. 

B.iRi:iLi,Y is a large town, the capital of Rohil- 
ciind ; the route to it from Anopfheer has been by 
Chandowfce, liifowlec, Owlah, Aligunge, and fome 
other villages of little note ; for this fine country 
within the lad twenty years, has become a vaft de- 
fart. Extenfivc waftes every where meet your eye, 
which were lately in cultivation ; but which are now 
covered with long grafs, which in the hot feafon be- 
comes fo parched as to be eafily combuftible. 

Of this we had an alarming proof by the acci- 
dental kindling of the grafs to the windward of our 
camp : The flame fpread fo inftantaneoufly, that it 
was with fome difficulty we were able to fave our 
tents and baggage. This accident fuggcfted to one 
of our officers a plan of annoying an enemy,«which I 
do not remember to find in ufe in the annals of the 
moft ingenious deflroyers of mankind. It is to fet 
fire to the grafs to the windward of the camp, aiul 
while the enemy is bufily employed in getting it 
under, to attack him on the flanks and rear : Hap- 
pily for the prevention of fuch a meafure, fuch an 
extent of defolate and rich fields is no where to be 
met with but in Rohilcund. 

Amidst the prefent folitude and gloom of this 
province, you fee evident traces orifs former culti- 
vation. The clods left by the plough are not yet 
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melted down, fo UvS to aflimilate with the furface ; 
nor is the grafs of that extraordinary coarfe and 
reedy fpecies 'jvhich rifes upon fields in their primeval 
wldnefs, or that have long been out of tilth. A 
very little effort would again bring it back to its 
produtlive ftate, were there inhabitants to cultivate 
the foil. 

But from the quantity of land under crop, the 
population of Rohilcund muft be very fmall ; not 
the hundi:fidth acre is in cultivation ; a proportion fo 
fmall that the xAld animals are in danger of devour- 
ing the people and their fubfiftence. You here 
fcarcely ever fee a barley field that has not feveral 
huts of ftrav/ erected without v^alls, to accommodate 
a watchman in the night. The deer invade the 
crops in fucli numbers, that without this precaution 
it would be djfcroycd. Foxes, jackals, hares, and 
almoft every fort ff game range in the defertcd 
plains unmolclled. The march of the army puts 
them to llight in all directions. It was, I believe, 
one of the char.^'js brought againfl: Mr Ilallings, that 
he lent a brigade to Azoph ul Dowlah for the ex- 
termination of the Rohillas. The face of the coun- 
try offers but too ftrong evidence of the facl of depo- 
pulation ; but it muft have been owing to a rigorous 
policy afterwards that the country remains deiolate, 
fince the conqueft of a Britifh army has invariably 
the contrary cfi^, by increafing the fecurity of the 
people. 
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The hills have this day and yefterday been con- 
ftantly in view, and more diftinftly vifible than ever. 
They prefent the appearance of vaft towering and 
abrupt precipices of ice, compared to which, the Gla- 
ciers in Switzerland would probably appear as an in- 
confiderablc hill. Nearly in the direction of the 
mountains, the wind blows frcfh, and fo cold as to 
freeze the water in our tents. The thermometer in 
them has been laft night as lovr as 31°. but this will 
not account for the violence of tlie congelation, 
which I apprehend is owing to the great quantity of 
faltpetre with which the foil here is impregnated. 
In China the fame circumftance is brought to ac- 
count for the prefervaiion of ice, which is there car- 
ried about the ftreets, upon carts, without melting in 
any confiderable degree. 

Feb. 3. — ^The large river Ram Gunga lies between 
this city and our lait encampment at Aligunge ; we 
croffed it on a bridge of boats, too flender for the 
weight of the elephants, though it bore the carriage 
guns. The fagacious animals, apprehenfive from its 
appearance, that it was infuflicient for their weight, 
could not be induced to attempt it, though they 
pafied that ftrongcr one over the Ganges without 
the fmalleft hefitation. 

The fort of Bareilly is deemed a command of 
great trull by the Oude governm^t. as it keeps in 
check this recently conquered nation. It is at pre- 
i>.nt confided to Mirza AW Khan, a fon of the Na- 

wab. 
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^^b. He met our army with a fplcndid retinue of 
cavalry and howdahed elephants ; but did not find 
the General, who had left the line of march to view 
the fcene of action between our army and the Ro- 
hillas in 1794. 

These warlike people, untaught by their former 
defeats, with thirty thoufand cavalry, bravely attack- 
ed our troops, who by fome ftrange mifmanagement 
gave way on the riglit, and were cut down in great 
numbers. Our whole line, however, from the center 
to the left, maintained its ground fo rteadily, that the 
victorious Rohillas were afraid to refume their at- 
tack, and the battle ended in their total defeat, 
though with a greater lofs on our part than had been 
ever fuftained by fo fniall an army. 

Monuments are uniformly erected by the Muf- 
fulmans over the graves of their decealld chiefs : 
many of thefe are now ftanding here, where a peribn 
is appointed to keep perpetual lamps burning at the 
graves of diftinguifned perfons. The Mahomedan 
reHgion, however it may prohibit any fenfible objeft 
of worfliip, avails itfelf of the refpect of friends for 
their relations, and for eminent characters, in ani- 
mating their devout feelings : a departed warrior is 
by thein revered as a faint. 

B\RLii L^ is a lar^fc town, and crowded willi 
inliabitani.s, ulu) loiter or wander through the 
"'iret'ls, Y.iihow:!. much appearance of bujinefs. li i.s 
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probable that the want of proteftion in the country 
forces a great number into the town ; but how they 
fupport thenifelves there does not admit of an eafy 
folution. Few manufachircs are vended in a coun- 
try w^here the inhabitants are thin, and where even 
thefe are fo poor as not to afpire at any of the luxuries 
of life. Sweetmeats and confections, different kinds 
of grain, with ornaments for the women, feem a 
great part of the commodities that were expofed to 
fak' in the fliops. Brazen water-pots are here manu- 
factured, but in fmaller number fmce the ruin or 
emigration of all the wealthy chiefs. 

Haffez RAMUTjthe firfl Rohilla prince who was 
flain in tlie battle of Cutterah, lies interred in a large 
mauibleiim, which forms a very diftinguifliing orna- 
ment of Bareilly. The fort is a large irregular mafs 
of building, equally deititute of elegance or ftrength. 
It may however prove a check upon an irregular 
anny without a battering train. Like all the other 
forts in India, it has no buftions for guns ; a ftrong 
argument againil the practical ufe of lield-pieces be- 
ing known in the country. 

That the enterprife of Europeans fettled in this 
country may add to the induilry and wealth of the 
natives, has already appeared in various inftances. 
KventhewTclched jxovernment of Oude has not been 
able to counLcriicI its operation. A^w active indi- 
viduals Of 0''V' couniry.r.en^ in defiance of all the ob- 
flacles thrown in their way, have been able to in- 
troduce 
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Produce the culture of indigo and fugar ; and to ex- 
tend the trade in cloth manufaftured at Taunda and 
Kerabad. It is this circumftance that has hitherto 
'Warded off, not the decay, but the ruin of this 
country, which Mr Ilaftings had predicted. The 
Vizier's inability to pay the fiibfidy has often boon 
pleaded ; and from the deficiencies of his revenue. 
upon perhaps fair grounds. 

The provinces of Oude and Rohilcund arc natu- 
rally fertile, yielding rich crops of wheat and barley ; 
and the wretchednefs and poverty of the people, 
however much it may reproach government, docs 
not militate againft this fact. In the time of Sujah 
Dowlah the revenue amounted annually to upwards 
of three millions, under no very correct man;igc- 
ment. The natives are themfelves of opinion, that 
"with the ordinary protection given to the Bricifli ter- 
, ritories in India, thefe provinces would yield a reve- 
nue of four millions fterling. 

The profperity of the Vizier's dominions is not 
only intimately connedted with that of the India 
Company, but with the Britifh commerce in this part 
of the world. With a greater degree of wealth and 
proteftion, their inhabitants would become cuftomers 
for the broad cloths, cutlery, arms, and other Eu- 
ropean articles ; and might prove the means of con- 
veying them into ^fllfkndahar, and thofe nations to- 
wards the banks of the Indus. The fertility of the 

Vol. JI. ' B b lands 
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lands on the banks of the Ram Gunga, the Gooxn- 
tee, and the Gogra, would powerfully fecond the 
efforts of a regular government in improving the 
condition of the people* " In the Dooab the foil is 
fo much adapted to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in its wild ftate ; and in this 
produces a much greater quantity of dye, and of fu- 
perior quality to that produced by cultivation*.'* 
The fugar cane, which thrives remarkably through 
the country in Rohilcund, is more luxuriant than 
perhaps in any other part of India. 

The fertility of the Vizier's dominions is fecured 
by the copious ftreams which every where pervade 
them, at once enriching the foil and facilitating the 
means of conveyance. What effects a free trade 
and proteftion might produce on kingdoms fo great- 
ly favoured by nature, it is difficult to conjefture ; 
but they certainly promife a more abundant fupply 
of tropical productions ihan tlie Weft India iflands* 
Whatever governor fliall put in activity thefe grand 
fources of improvement, by removing the oppreffions 
and iniquities of the Oudc government, will furely 
confer upon himfclf higher honour than they can 
claim who laid the foundation of the Britifli power 
in India. 

Thx 



Vide Civis Letters, p. i6. 
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The outline of a very plaufible fyftem of regula- 
ti(Mi was publifhed fome years ago, and has, I am 
informed, received the approbation of fome of the 
beft judges. It confifts only of a few articles, which 
you will excufe me for inferting in this place, in the 
humble hope that they will be adopted. 

1. It was propofed that a member of the 
. Supreme Board, or a fenior fervant fhould be no- 
minated refident at Lucknow, to aft as mini- 

= fter to the Vizier ; but anfwerable to the Supreme 
Board. 

2. That four civil fervants be appointed to Luck- 
now, as a board of revenue and trade, at which the 
refident fliall prefide, 

t 

-y S. That the country fhould be divided into di- 

ftrifts as in Bengal and Behar, and civil fervants 

appointed to each to colle£t the revenue, under 

J the fame regulations as in the company's terri- 

L tones. 

K 

4. That Adawlets, or conrts of juftice, be efta- 
blifhed in each city and diftriO:, with a judge and 
regifter, fervants of the Company, and fubjeft to 
the fame regulations, as they are in the other pro- 
mces. .^^ 

B b 2 S. That 
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5. That a treafurer and paymafter, and other ne^ 
cefl'ary officers be appointed from the fervants of the 
Company. 

6. That all impofts and duties be entirely abo- 
liflied ; and that all goods, the produce of Great 
Britain, or of the Company's provinces, be per- 
mitted to be imported to the dominions of Oude, 
and the countries weft of them, and there fol4 
duty free ; and that on the other hand, all articleS|^ 
the produce of the Vizier's dominions, fhould be 
imported into the territories of the Company without 
moleftation. 

7. That the whole of the Nabob's troops fliould, 
be dilbanded, and two brigades of cavalry, con-. 
iiiliiig each of fix regiments, five hundred ftrong,^ 
and twvi brigades of infantry of the prefent ftrengd^ 
(1793), be raifed^to defend and proteft the coun- 
try ; thefe to be on the fame footing, in all re-. 
fpects, as the Company's other troops now iiv 
thefe dominions. 

8. That the furplus of the revenue, after- 
payuig the above civil and military e(labliih« 
iiients, and other expences of the government 
all of which fhall be regulated on the ftrifl: 
principles of economy, be paid to the Nabob for 
Vj's expences, and to defray fuch penfions a& 
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he niay choofe to pay to his relations and depen- 
*, iicnts*. 
.'/■ 

♦ Since writing the above the Marquis Wellesley has re- 
inmed the government of Rohilciindy and adopted nearly the 
^tftty plan here mentioned. 
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SECT. XLV. 



PROGRESS THROUGH ROHILCUND TO LUCKNOW- 



Camp near Bdgram^ Feb. 1T9*, 

Our route through Rohilcund to this town prc- 
fented to us a great extent of the devaftated pro- 
vinces of the Nawab Vizier. The firft march from 
Bareilly to Fouridporc, conveyed us for fourteen 
miles through fields ahnoft entirely wafte. Two 
bridges of brick facilitated our paffage over fmall 
rivers, which water this once plentiful region. The 
face of the country was, during this day's march, 
diverfified with heights and fwells, a circumftancc 
very rare throughout this vaft plain, from the Thi- 
betian mountains to the bay of Bengal. 

Near the line of march lies Cutterah, a large and 
ruinous village, remarkable for^iJi^ing the fcene of 

that 
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tiiat decifive battle of 1774, in which Sujah Dowlah 
defeated the Rohillas. This aftion decided the fate 
of that brave people; for in it HafFez Rhamut, 
their chief, was flain, and our army penetrated their 
country as far as Loll Dong at the foot of the 
mountains. 

The old village of Cutterah, is a motely aflem- 
blage of ruinous mud houfes, not a tenth part of 
Axrhich are at prefent inhabited. There are but few 
officers, who were prefent at this engagement, now 
furviving ; only three in our army were there, and 
thefe, from the famenefs of the fields, are unable to 
give the exaft pofitibn of the two armies. 

Feb. 7. — A march of twenty-two miles brought 
us through the large villages of Tilhara, and Shah 
Jehanpore ; where we faw many fpecinlens of the 
dwarf bamboo : That ufeful timber does not attahi 
to its full fize, fo near the mountains, but branches 
out into a fhrub of great beauty and utility in a 
hedge. The new village of Cutterah is furroujided 
with a very thick range of thefe bufhes, which 
are ftill of fufficient height to render the houfes 
invifible. At this place I faw a fpecies of the large 
Bat, or flying fox of India ; it meafured three feet 
and a half acrofs the wings ; and the mouth, jaws, 
and colour of the hair, exaftly refembles that of the 
fox. 

B b 4 The 
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TiiK country fecms for fome part of this jounltfy 
to have been employed in rice crops. The fields 
are fmall, and each furrounded with a fmall dyke 
or dam to confine water for this crop ; the barley, 
however, is managed partly in the fame manner, and 
as rice is hardly any where a produce in Rohilcund,. 
it is prol:)ablc that the fmall dams have been ere£ted 
for v/atering this produce. 

Tin: RE are a great number of inhabitants in Shah- 
jehanpore ; the town is confufed, dirty and ruinous ;• 
and excepting a few ftrong places, that are intended 
either for prifons or ferais, there is no houfe that 
rifes fuperior to a hut. We had here an opportu-- 
nity of noticing tlie method of educating the children, 
which feems well adapted for communicating the 
common and neceflary branches at a fmall charge. 
The boys are aflembled in a kind of open Ihed or 
verandah, on the fide of the ftreet; the airinefs of 
tlie place muft render it cool and healthy.^ Each- 
boy is provided with a black board of wood, fome- 
thing like a flatc, upon which he writes the letters 
with a pencil of chalk. While he learns to write 
the characters, he at the fame time acquires their 
names, and the power of each when joined in a 
fy liable ; words and fentences are next learnt ; and- 
thus reading and writing are attained by one and the 
fame labour. 1 am told that thefe ufeful branches 
,ire learnt very foon, and by as great a number of 
the common people as in moft couxfTries in Europe. 
The IHndoollanee and the Perfian charaders are 

both 
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both ufed ; fome claffes write in the one, and fomt. 
in the other. 

We had fome fpecimens of the kilns made ufe of 
for drying grain in this country. They arc lar ;. 
earthen pots funk deep in the earth, and under x\\cn\ 
is a furnace for fueL Thefe pots are filled with faiu* 
which is heated almoft to rednefs, when it is taken 
out, and in this ftate mixed with the grain. A icw 
minutes in this mixture fits it for grinding, when it 
is cleared of the fand by means of a fieve. By this 
method fmall quantities only are prepared at a time ; 
but fuch quantities arc better adapted to the fi::e and 
execution of their mills, than larger portions, which 
Xvould foon imbibe moifture and become unfit for the. 
mill. 

F£B. 9 Ourah. The]two rivers near Shahjehanporc 

toidered this day's march ftiort. The country is not- 
fo well cultivated as the large towns hi its neighbour- 
hood would lead the traveller to expect. Almafs has 
kft us on the bufinefs of his Zemindary, the punifli- 
ihent of thieves, carrying with him a detachment of the 
Nawab's army. The frequency of theft and robbery 
In this country, is not to be afcribed to lenient punifli- 
Hient of crimes. They are no doubt often undetedled, 
but they are, when difcovered, puniflied with promp- 
titude, and fcverity. Yefterday we pafled by two 
oflenders who hajl been brought before this chief. 
A fliort hearing iocm convinced him of their guilt : he 
ijjftanily ordered their heads to be flruck off, anJ. 

hung 
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hung up on a tree in terrorem. The bodies were left 
upon the ground a perquifite to the jackals. Near 
the village of Cutterah there were two monuments 
of the feverity of oriental punifhment, which I had 
not before noticed, though fuch are by no means un- 
frequent. A fmall arched appartment of brick was 
ereclcd round the criminal, who was built up while 
alive in this enclofurc. Suffocation muft foon have 
put an end to his pain. Thefc buildings were point- 
ed out by the natives, who explained their ufe. 

Feb. 10. — We this day marched to Srumnagur, 
14 miles. The route leads through Shahabad, a very- 
large town ; in extent it reaches about two miles, 
while the fcite of the prefent huts does not perhaps 
cover one third of the ancient ruins, that appear in 
the form of hills and broken fwclls crumbling to 
duft. This town probably had been verging lo de- 
ftruction, long before the Rohillah conqueft ; its 
ruins appear much more ancient and decayed than 
any which have been effefted by that people, or by ' 
the Nawab in fubduing them. The fields in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Shahabad, are well cul- 
tivated ; the crops are barley, wheat, tobacco, and fome 
peas of the fmall kind. The frofl of this winter has 
apparently been more fevere than ufual, fo far down 
from the hills. The barley is feverely injured ; the 
tobacco feems totally withered, and the mangoe trees, 
now beginning to bloffom, with a full appearance of 
fruit, nipped or blafled by its inflftcnce. It feemed 
rather extraordinary that the flrong frofls we had in 

the 
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the neighbourhood of Anopfheer did not afFed the 
grain, where it was more intcnfe thar here ; this 
probably is owing to the crop's being farther ad- 
vanced } for it had not then come to the ear. 

The zeal of the Mahomedans feems, in upper India, 
to have been too intolerant, and too lading to ad- 
mit of Hindoo temples of any fize or magnificence- 
Few of them are to be feen in Rohilcund ; whereas 
the mofques are by far the moft fplendid buildings 
m every town. At Shahabad there are many ; one 
in particular claims notice from being entire, and of 
a very large fize. Each chief had on his demife a 
large building erected over his grave, where his de- 
pendents aflembled to offer up their prayers for the 
welfare of his foul. 

Feb. 11. — Buckerah. Our journey was this day only 
eight miles, through a tolerably well drefled country ; 
the foil however is bare, and fo fandy as to rife in 
clouds cf duft. The crop is rather late, partly from 
want of water, and partly from being blighted by 
the froft. The feafon has been fo uncommonly cold, 
that the whole dohl is checked and withered before 
the ear is formed. This crop is therefore lofl. A 
few fugar fields have prefented themfelves, but the cane 
is very fliort and poor in quality. The raifing of 
this crop is the chcfcVmuvre of Hindoo agriculture ; 
it requires manure as w'ell as repeated plowing, and 
after planting 'J* flips of cane, they muft be fre- 
quently infpefted and cleared of the white ant, till 

thev 
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: . ::.r;.::Kt /": ;. ! 3 — Tnt ;/:urr.ey :o this place on 
• .; ;. ../:':r .: O-j", h-,'. cifplaved a foil mere bar- 
.'-.: '^r. J :\:.'! V th'in ^r.v w-j huve vet ften on a march 
•. r 7/0 rrii!:'.. 'll.-z/t ar:- vail traces without a tree 
'.r :7ir'jS, \'.':A'',h are ro-.ercrc! with a cloud ct dufl as 
^-f''.:i a. •ir'j v.ir.d hlow.s, v.hich at this Arafcn, gene- 
ral:/ haj. peri', from ten to four everv dav. Thebleak^ 
fl-:i jW':^ ar.d drtzry afpt:: of the countn-, where 
;.o.: arc oor?fvan*Jy finldng at ever)' ftep in loofe fand^ 
'ir.i.i l>!ind':d by the ftiowers of du.l, gives an idea of 
th': diffic'ilty of travelling th/ouc-h thofe immenfe de-i 
far?'-,, that lie bet'^A'cen thiii country and Europe. 

KvhN here, hov/ever, cultivation fucceeds where 
water is produced in plenty, and we have paffed by 
f'jveral fields of good grain where the foil is naturally 
a', light and fleril as that which in its wild ftate is 
drilled by the wind. The protection of government^ 
{Ii;';ht as it may be, has rendered this comparatively 
barren fand, to become more productive than the rich 
{jiairj ; of Rf)}iilcund, where the people feem to fed 
iio f.ilier eJlccts of the Oude government, than itsop- 
ijrcliioii* , or its vengeance. 

A larjrc lak'^ In the vicinity of our camp has fuppli- 

e4 
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Cd US with plenty of water fowl ; among thefe ap^ 
pears the eyriis, the largcft of the aquatic birds. 
This animal can ftretch irfelf to the height of up- 
wards of fix feet ; even in its ordinary manner of 
ivalking, it is nearly as tall as the natives. It makes 
a beautiful pet, and is very ufeful in picking up 
noxious vermin in a y^ardon. 

Fes. 14. — Bclgnnn. Thi^ tuvvn, thoucrh placed 
in our maps at the diftance of 16 miles from rt^nidy- 
Point, is not in reah'ty above Iralf 'Jic diitancc. B-jI- 
gram mull have been tlie capirsl fjf a large diJlricl, 
It is ftill diftinguiflied by a rulu^'us fort, and mr'nt ; 
in the former the foujdar at prcfent re/idcs. The 
houfes of Belgram are ^rt-nera^ly of brick and mortar, 
many of them apptar to have been iarge, aiid in the 
bcft ftile of Mogul architefture. The prefcnt inhd- 
bitants here, as in dther to\vni> Kyi thib country, dv.dJ 
in fmall ftructure:-, dihcir of a|\iid gr limber. 

I found the people, on walldng ilirough the towiu 
very converfible. Tiicy made thur children pay me 
the compliment of a falam ; and one in puriicular 
gave me a diftinct account of the fubjugation of the 
place by the Nav/ab's troops, and a detachment un* 
der a captain Baiilie. 



Almass has the character of a very rlpd collector 
in this countr^ his avarice, the vice of rgC; fcciris t;^ 
have blinded him to every pruJ.iit rulj of govern, 
picnt. The inhab'tur/.> tr^ld jr,- *:::.: h-.- i:? i^tv-r fa:N-- 

ficu : 
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fied ; if a man pay two rupees, he muft raife him to* 
three ; flioulJ the three be forthcoming, the next 
year brings a demand of four : I alked if he was 
poor, that he was fo very avaricious in drawing away 
all their money, and was at once told, what I always 
have h'^arJ, that he was immenfely rich. By fuch 
exadions, the once rich town of Belgram is a heap of 
ruined buildings, interfefted with a few huts, under 
which the fmall remnant of a wealthy people are ob- 
liged to eke out their days of mifery. 

In a few days our army will reach Lucknow ; for 
Saadut Ali is in terror of the machinations of his 
rival ; his imagination leads him to apprehend from 
others a conducl: fimilar to his own ; hence the piftol, 
the dagger, and the poifoned cup, continually haunt 
his mind. The man in this (late is furely not to be 
envied : he is deprived of that confcious integrity 
which' is the great bafis of inward tranquillity ; and 
wants that fort of defence which Horace calls a wall 
•f brafs. 

Nil conscire sibi^ nulla pallescere culpa. 
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SECT. XLVL 



PROGRESS TO LUCKNOW. 



Lucknowy Feb. 23, 1799. 

Mawlyah. — This is a very large village ; in length, 
fully two miles. The inhabitants are numerous, but 
the town is mean and irregular, confifting almofl 
entirely of fmall muJ huts. The country round is 
better cultivated than any we obferved fince we crofs- 
ed the Ganges. Almafs, wc are told, has had an 
adion with fomc of the zemindars, who would not 
without force pay their rent ; we Hop here this day 
at his requeft ; as he has at prefent but a fmall army 
of his own, it is probable that he means to make ufc 
of our 7iame^ (for that is all he will receive), to over- 
awe fome other refraftory zemindar in the neigh- 
bourhood. Tfte encampment is this day formed in a 
very fextenfive tope of mango trees, whofe fhade af- 
fords a delightful cool retreat for the wearied foldiers. 
3 Thefc 
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Thefe trees are in full bloom, and promife a remark- 
ably plentiful crop of tiiat favourite fruit. The na- 
tives arc already pointing to the bloffoms, with a fort 
of exultation at the profpefl: they afford. The mango 
grove is a favourite retreat of the large monkeys. 
From it thefe animals look down upon us with great 
contempt, conceiving themfelves, it would feem, to 
be a more exalted order of beings, and for reafons, 
which even human vanity might deem plaufible j 
fir ft, they certainly occupy a higher ftation ; fecondly, 
they receive from the natives a great degree of vene- 
ration, even the homage of daily worfhip; and thirdly, 
they live under a better government. 

After halting one day we marched to Silhit- 
gunge. The intervening village of Sultangunge 
confifts of mud houfes wholly, but all neat, and in 
full repair. It is one of the few towns in India 
which does not exhibit marks of decay. Even here, 
however, are the ruins of far more durable and ex- 
tenfive cities, whofe only veftige is to be traced by 
large mounts of brick-duft : thefe ruins have been 
perhaps many centuries in their prefent ftate. The 
road fides were this day moftly cultivated : the wheat 
and barley are faft ripening, and the weather begins 
to get warm ; for the wells under the fhade of the 
tamarind trees are now reforted to by travellers, 
where they quench their thirft, and fhelter them- 
felves from the fun. ^^ 

1 Fes. 
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Feb. 20. — ^I'his day brought us through a large 
jungle into a vaft plain, faiJ to be cleared by Miah 
Almafs from a thicket of brufliwood. He has here 
built a village and a houfe for himfelf, as he fup- 
pofes, after the Englifli manner. The place, before 
thefe operations, is faid to have been a neft of 
thieves, who (heltcred themfelves in the wide jungle 
againft the fearches of the magiftratc. The plain 
fomewhat refembles a large park ; and is beautified 
by clumps of mango trees, and fine fields of barley 
and wheat, which is now getting plump in the ear ; 
a time when grain appears remarkably rich. It is now 
four months fmce the rains ceafed, yet the whole of 
the road was this day interfered with fheets of water, 
owing to a thunder ftorm that happened two days 
ago, and which was accompanied with a heavy fall 
of rain ; a rare occurrence at this feafon. 

General St. Lecer has gone to breakfaft with 
the Eunuch Almafs in his fine hunting feat ; that is, 
he will carry his own breakfaft to the chief's houfe, 
for, with all his defire to imitate the Englifli, the ac- 
commodations of a MufTulman are wretched : he 
could ■ not produce a breakfaft that a ploughman 
would wifli to partake. Miahgunge is built with 
much regularity, the ftreets are more than three 
times the width that is cuftomary, and the houfe's 
are all of equal height, fronted with a verandah of 
wood. The figuj^ of the town is a parallelogram, 
the whole furrounded with a brick wall and baftions 
for the fecurity of the inhabitants, againft the armed 

Vol. II. C c banditti 
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banditti who pervade the country. The whole is in 
perfcft repair, and, in my eyes, ahnoft redeems the 
character of the chief from that parfimony for which 
hu is fo remarkable. 

We marched through the villages of Hoffein and 
Tikitgunge on the 2 ill. The former is a poor vil- 
lage, named by the MuiTulmans after the Imaum 
Hv-lTein, grandfon of the prophet. The foil confifts 
for the mod part of loofe blowing fand ; but fuch 
jficMs as are cultivated carry rich crops of wheat and 
barley. 

This day we pafled a very large bridge over the 
Sye, a petty ftrcam ; and at this feafon very unlikely 
to require fifteen arches. In the rainy feafon, how- 
ever, it is probable the country may be overflowed, 
as well as the river fwollen. We have feen no Ma- 
homedan ftruclures nearly equal to this bridge. 

Tukitgunge is a village built by Tukit Roy, Buk- 
fliee of the Nawab's army. It is after a regular plan, 
refcmbling that of Almafs, which alfo bears his name* 
The Nawab has conftrucled a third village, called 
Fattehgunge, more elegant than either; it is fur- 
rounded by a fquare wall of brick, and in the centre, 
the feveral ftreets meet in a large fquare, in the midft 
of which ftands the Cutwai's houi'e, the chief ma«> 
giftrate of the place. ^ 

KiSSEN 
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KissEN Chun has greatly beautified this village by 
a fine tank, lined with brick, and famifhed on all 
fides with elegant ftairs leading down to t!ie w?. r. 
Here the Hindoos refort for ablution, which they 
could perhaps not otherwife obtain without repairing 
to the Ganges. The agriculture is here not fo per- 
feft, nor fo confiderable in quantity, as might be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of a large capital, 
which is now fo near, that we can difcern the mi- 
narets towering above the intervening groves of 
mangoes. 

The village of Fattehgunge was built in comme- 
moration of the viftory obtained over the RoHillas at 
Betourah, by Sujah Dowlah, 

The town of Vizicrgunge, near it, was probably 
built by the firfh Vizier of Oude. The gates are 
{landing perfedly entire, and are almofl: the only 
veftiges remaining by which a traveller can difcover 
that a town had ever ftood there ; yet the place was 
perfectly entire about twenty years ago. The caufe 
of its deflruftiou is faid to have been the refufal of 
the Cutwal to deliver up fome thieves who had mo- 
lefted paflengers going through it. On being threat- 
ened with the Nawab's vengeance, it happened un- 
luckily for the town, that fome perfons were again 
robbed there that fame day. On the next, three 
battalions were ords^cd to ranfack the town, and 
deflrov the inhabitants ; an order which thev obeved 
with fuch f.ital exactnefs, that not a fingle hut nor 

C c 2 inha* 
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inhabitant was left within the walls. The diftance 
between the two gates is more than a mile, and that 
conltitutes the length of the principal ftreet. The 
rows of trees on each are llill ftanding, having 
cfcapcd the flames by which the houfes were de- 
llroyed. 

I yellerday went to view this capital, which is 
liiid to contain half a million of fouls. Happening to 
enter the town at the weft end, and which contains 
the poor mechanics, and labourers of every fort, I 
never witncffud fo many varied forms of wretched- 
nefs, filth, and vice. The ftreet which leads to the 
palace, is upwards of five miles, more than one half / 
of wliich you wade through mire and filth. Dur- 
ing the lapfe of time, the ftrcets fink from cleaning, 
or by the blowing away of duft while dry, fo that 
they are falku in the middle to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet ; and are fo narrow that two hackaries 
cannot pafs, nor indeed any carriage, however fmall. 
My palankeen was frequently ftopped by the fmall 
afles, who were paffing along loaded with bricks* 
This animal is here fo flender that a ftout porter 
could have no difficulty in literally carrying both the 
beaft and its burden. Solomon muft have employed - 
an immenfe number in can-ying the materials of the 
temple, if his afles were not of a fuperior breed to 
thcfe of Lucknow. 

The concourfe of a great number of people per- 
haps does not any where improve their morals; I 
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vice and poverty arc the only qualiilcs that this 
people uniformly difplay. Some faunier ; others lie 
down in a kind of dubious ftate between exillence 
and aimihilation ; others Hill are intoxicathig them- 
felves with the Hookah ; a few only labour at their 
profeff ons. The fliew of rich fliops and merchandize 
is remarkably fmall, though it fupplies the luxury 
of the court, or rather the palace ; for here there 
is little ailluence beyond the narrow circle of the 
prince's family. 

The difterent palaces of the Nawab, the great 
mofques, and burying places (Imaumbary) difplay 
a fort of fplendour ; for the Muffulmans are fond lo 
excefs of decoration ; and this tafte always (hews it- 
fclf in their drefs and houfcvS, whenever an individual 
can ^ afford to indulge it. There are perhaps no 
buildings in Britain equally brilliant in external ap- 
pearance as the palaces of Lucknow. The roofs are 
gilt, and the architecture loaded with ornaments, 
which liave altogether a confiderable effe£i: on the 
beholder at firfl: fight. There is however no ac- 
commodalioa withiii, nothing for comfort or even 
convenience, the whx>le buing intended for external 
gUre. 

TiiK hnCiy (;f Azoph Dowlah lies interred in an 
Imaumbary, lighted with a vaft number of wax ta- 
pers : the gi'ave is ftrcwcd with iiov/ers and gilt pa- 
per. At one fide i^a cenfer ^^'ith various perfumes ; 
at the other his fword and cummerbund ; and oppo- 
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fitc the head lies the tiara or turban, and a copy of 
the Coran. The grave itfelf is covered with rich 
bread of barley from Mecca. The whole vault 
conftantly echoes to the voice of a company who 
continue chaunting the Coran. This place has a 
grand and folemn appearance. Religious ideas have 
a favourable accefs, while you (land amidft the duft 
of kings, and contemplate the inefEcacy of their 
efforts to continue even a femblance of their majefty 
after death. 



SECT* 



SECT. XLVL 



THE COURT OF LUCKNOW, AND CABINET ON THE 
DOWLAT KHANAH. 



Lucknow^ March ^ 9, 1799. 

We had this day an opportunity of feeing the Ma- 
homedan fpring feftival, (eida) celebrated by the 
Nawab. This takes place annually on the firft day 
in March, after the new moon becomes vifible, and 
is kept in commemoration of Abraham's facrifice. A 
•camel inftead of a ram, is here held to be the fub- 
ftitute. The princes of Hindoftan march in pro- 
ceffion, at this ceremony, with all their courtiers, 
and a large military efcort. On fuch occafions the 
oriental tafte for Ihow, and gaudy magnificence, is 
difplayed with laborious and ftudied attention. And 
their fuccefs muft be acknowledged ; for though on 
a clofe infpedion their drefs and ornaments will not 
gratify a chafte tafte, yet in proceffion they have a 
grand eflfeft. The howdaah's, palankeens, and har- 
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nefling of the elephants, are fo contrived as to ex- 
hibit one blaze of gold, hi which the ornaments, from 
their number cannot well be diftinguiflied. 

The moft fplendid European court probably falls 
much fliort of the magnificence of Saadut Ali upon 
this occafion. At day break he inarched from the 
palace with more than ten thoufand men in his train, 
exclufive of the military efcort, which might amount 
to two thoufand more. Hie progrefs was direfted 
to a large plain where tents had been pitched on the 
preceding day for the entertainment of the company. 
The prince all the way, as well as one of his courtiers, 
was fupplied with bags of money, which they fcat- 
tered among the multitude. In tliis exercife it was 
remarked that his highnefs was extremely tardy ; the 
courtier difperfed two bags in'lefs time than he did 
a fingle one. His hands feemed to perform with 
awkward relu£l:ance an office in which they were but 
feebly fupported by the parfimonious fenfations of 
his heart. " 

As notwithflanding its pomp and oftentation thi^ 
is a religious ceremony, the firft part of it, after ar- 
riving at the ground, confifts in a folemn invoca- 
tion of the Deity for plenty and profperity during 
the enfuing feafon : and though the prayers are here 
accompanied with alms, it is probable that few bene- 
ficial effefts are produced by thefe indifcriminate do- 
nations. That idle crowd which haunts e;very large 
i-ripital, here confifts of the moft profligate and 
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'worthlefs of the human race-; and cf thefc it is only 
the moft rcfolute and daring who profit by the 
fcramble. Their gains fcrve perhaps no other pur- 
pofe than to fupply thuir diflipalion lor a few days, 
-when they arc again fo.ced by their indigence lu 
defperate courfcs. 

Here the tranfitions from tranficnt acts of devo- 
tion to the groflefl crimes, is fliort and frequent. 
Only two days before this devout proceflion, an at- 
tempt was made by fome of thefe ruiiians to aflaflinate 
Hoffein Reza Khan, a very popular niinifter of the 
prince. It failed in the execution, and may there- 
fore probably be foon reiterated. A few days before 
this period feveral of the troops were found out in a 
traitorous correfpondence with the depofed Nawab. 
Superftition, treilchery, and cruelty go here fo clofely 
connefted, that few moments only can intervene 
where reafon guides the conduft. The religious fo- 
Icmnity probably, amidll all its Iplendour, did not af- 
ford one facrifice either of clean hands, or a truly 
devout heart. Ten thoul'and rupees were given as 
donations to the Company's troops; a few of whom 
were added to contribute to the fpiendour of the oc- 
cafion. Amidll all this blaze of wealth and magni- 
ficence, thoulands of poor wretches are fecn on the 
rrad to all appearance in real want. There is not, 
perhaps, in the whole compals of human affairs a 
more ftriking difnlay of the inequality of conditions, 
than this fcene affords. Extravagant wealth is amaff- 
cd in the hands of one man, and is confined to the 
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narrow circle of his favourites ; and this fuperfluous 
ftore is grinded from the faces of the indigent, who 
are wallowing in all the filth of penury and wretched- 
nefs- 

This ceremony, grand as it appeared, is probably 
a miniature only of the Court of Delhi, in the pro- 
fperous times of the Mogul Empire. There the 
wealth was nearly tenfold of what is poffeffed by the 
Court of Lucknow, and equally under the controul 
of a fingle perfon. 

The feftival of Eida feems to refemble <he feaft 
of Tabernacles among the Jews, which by that people 
was obferved, we are told, with as little moral eflfefl: 
or purity of intention. " Your new moons, and 
your Sabbaths, I cannot away with ; wafh ye and 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your do- 
ings, &c.'' The Muffulmans and the Jews feem to 
have equally regarded fuperftitious obfervances, as a 
fubllitute for every moral virtue, and a compenfa- 
tion to the Deity for the violation of his laws. 

March 15. — 1 this day went to view the Nawab*s 
Menagerie, whicli confills of diflerent birds and 
quadrupeds. In this colleftion, variety or ufefulnefs 
has not been fo much fought after, as the oddities of 
nature. Such a cabinet might be extremely ufeful, 
of models of machines for the improvement of huf- 
bandry or manufactures, or fuperio^ breeds of cattle 
for the purpofcs of agriculture, were collefted for the 
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infpedion of the people ; but no views of this kind 
feem to have aftuated the Princes of Oude in tlie 
formation of their colleftion. 

The different fpecimens of clock-work are c\i* 
rious and expenfive, but by no means calculated to 
explain to the natives the principles of that ufeful 
machine. ITiey are viewed here as elegant toys of 
play-things, which captivate by the furptife which is 
neceffarily occafioned by feeing their effefts ; but I 
do not find that any native has yet attempted the 
conftrudion of a watch or clock. 

In the fame apartments in which thefe machines 
are kept, there is a confiderable number of mirrors 
and other toys, which, though ufelefs here, mud 
have coft an immcnfe fum in bringing them from 
Europe. Some paintings are here fliewn, both na- 
tive and European : ihj mod ftriking of thefe is a 
portrait of Sujah Dowlah in the act of fliooting a 
tiger, which had leaped upon the howdah of Colonel 
Harper, and was ready to carry him off. This en- 
gaging pifture is hurt in the effeft by being too 
fmall. 

A confiderable number of tigers are kept in dif- 
ferent apartments near the palace, but fo mean ard 
nafty in their appearance that a confiderable tax is 
laid upon your patience in going to view them. To 
their keepers tne tigers are fo tame, that they allow 
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ihem to flroke them on the back, as a cat, and lijec 
that animal, fcem gratified by your attention. 

The rhinoceros is the mod remarkable animal in 
this colleftion ; the only one here is about twelve 
years old, and ficms not yet to have attained its 
full growth, being of a nuich lefs fize than the fpecies 
generally attains. His ftrength and ferocity are pro- 
digious : no elephant dares to attack him ; for his 
Iioni proves at firft ftroke fatal : it is a large pro- 
tuberance growing exacll) upon the fnout, and 
(harpening into a point, and -with it he can rip up the 
belly of the largeft elephant. 

The rhinoceros is protected by a thick horny fub* 
ftance, ftudded over like a fliield ; which from its 
liardncfs and thicknefs muft protect the animal fron\ 
any foe. A fword would make no impreflion upon 
this fingular hide, and where it overlaps, it would 
probably repel a mufket ball. 

Of the fliecp there is a great number, and fome 
variety ; but the Cabul breed feems to enjoy the 
largeft Ihare of royal favour. ITiey are in gene- 
ral very fat, and diftinguiflied by a large portube- 
rance on the rump far exceeding that of the Cape 
flieep. This excrefcence is femicircular in form, and 
of nearly half the fize of the whole body. Some of 
tliefe fheep are painted in different colours to gratify 
the fantaftic talLe of the natives, a praftice which 
they follow with their bullocks and hoVfes. When 
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tliey intend to iipprar v«.ry fine, tiK-y gn fn far ;is !«> 
gild llic liouls ;iikI li'^rns. 

Tn:. rtiiM-: of the Nawab xinvSiii cS :i i:ir-- fqunrc 
court ot bLiII-.liiijjs, fupportcd on brick jnl'ars, wiih 
a view to the UilniilJion of air: thefe coiiliil of more 
than one ran-e ; rliai which 1 cxaii lined Ciii/uiined 
about four hujidred Ihdls, a!:no!l all f*!led v.iih \er;/ 
excellent Ptrfian horfes. There :ire lepiirafe lluds 
for nnarc.'^; biit brcedln;.^ does iv.r feeiii tii.: favourite 
purfuit here: 1 faw but four foalt; ; pro:):il:!y thtf 
confinement in which they are kept is unravoura]:lc 
to the dam and the coh:. A park of nvires and cc^hs 
is d'cemed in lln^i^hmd a very a(:ree<:ble c/ojcct, but iii 
India it i.s unattkunable, the iiulds l^ein-.T ^jrvhed for 
liine montlis in the year. A gnxim i.s here put to his 
Wilr, end for provender; hay l; unknown; ;::ra"*s 
roots fcraped up with a (harp trowel, bcin^ the fcb- 
lUtute for ti)is provender ; and it is often procured 
on places wliich you would declare abfoIuLclv hare 
earth, every ihinjj above ground being complctei) 
l)urnt away. 

A very larj^e breed of Guzarat bullocks is kcpr. 
in a cow-houfe near the Rabies : the introduction of 
this breed among the peafants, one would imagine, 
\V(ndd prove of great advantai;e in a ccnnury where 
the draught cattle arc fo fmall and pitiful as thofe 
of Oudc. Hij^the Ryut, if he gets h.is labour dune, 
cares not in how flovenly a (lyle it nipy be executed ; 
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or even how fmall the quantity performed. This is 
the nature of the race even where it is fully proteft- 
ed ; what then can we exped here, where nothing 
is fecure, and where a good team of, cattle would 
be a kind of attraftive bait, to bring the robbers to 
a farm, or an aumil from the Court, both equally 
addifted to plunder ? 

One of the curiofities of this place is a mixed 
fpccies between the goat and deer, which is fpotted, 
and neater in its form than the ordinary goat. The 
variety of horned cattle, horfes, and Iheep, is much 
greater than in Europe. Here are kept a few buf- 
faloes in remarkably fine condition : they are not 
fully tamed ; and by fome means or other are much 
handfomer than the common domeftic kind. Apes, 
monkies, and a variety of the tropical animals, make 
a part of the rarce fliew exhibited at this Court : 
one of the former is taught to make a very genteel 
falam to his vifilors. The natives of India are very 
fond of thefc accomplifhmcnts ; many of them fpend 
whole days in teaching parrots to fpeak a few Per- 
fian words. The management of the Menagerie em- 
ploys a great number of people ; and although their 
allowances have been much curtailed fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent reign, the department 
muft fwallow up large fums. Many crores of pi- 
geons are kept at the public expence, and elephants 
and camels to a large amount. ^ 
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The food employed in this manner would re- 
move want from the city, if not from the kingdom 
of Oude : but the art of government is lefs under- 
ftood, or more perverted, by the Indians, than any 
other fcience, meanly as we may regard their attain- 
ments in them all. 



SECT- 
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SECT. XLVir. 



or TI-IE MEANS Oi' EXTENDING THE COMMEIICE 
OF INDIA. 



Liickjiow^ Feb. 1799- 

As we have frequently indulged in fpeculations re- 
garding the future increafe of the internal refources- 
of the inhabitants of thefe provinces ; we fhall now 
advert to the probable enlargement of their exterior 
commerce. 

There are many extenfive countries with which 
they yet can boaft of hardly any commercial inter- 
courfe. The vaft territory of South America is at 
prefent fupplied by a very limited, precarious, and 
clandelline trade to Manilla and Acapulco, The 
jealoafy of the Spanifii government does not admit 
of Britifh veffels trading to the Pljjjippines : the fup- 
ply of America^ by this route, is carried on by Poitu- 
guefe or Indian vefTels, and the price of goods is fo 
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Inhanced, as to prohibit their wic among the great 
body of the people. It is pleafing to anticipiire the 
period, \i^hich now, perhaps, is not renioie. when a 
direfl: trade will be permitted between India and thi.; 
continent ; and the inhabitants of the latter v ill 
be fupplied at Icfs than half the expence. The mer- 
chants at Acapulco, who fupply the interior parts, 
purchafe Bengal piece goods at 1 50L per cent- ad- 
vance on their prime cod ; and if imported by way 
of Cadiz and Porto Bello, they are Itill dearer ; 
whereas by a direft trade with India, they could be 
afforded at 40/. per cent, on their original value. 

The increafe of our trade with China,the largcfl 
^nd mcft populous empire in the world, has not been 
overlooked by government. The prejudices of thai- 
people are, perhaps, neither fo unreafonble, nor un- 
furmountable, as to forbid all hope of a more enlarged 
intercourfe. It is but about fifty years fince the Kng- 
lilh appeared on the Ganges poffeffcd of a factory, and 
ftruggling to obtain trade with the natives. During 
that fliort period they have fo rapidly extended their 
power and influence, that they are now mailers of the 
grcateft empire in riindoftan. Thcfe circumftanccs 
cannot be imknown to the aged and rcllecling fove- 
reign of China ; they have probably dictated, and 
they feem to juftify the caution he lately difplaycd in 
receiving our overtures. A candid and inoffcnfive be- 
haviour will, in tlu> courfe of time, efface thefe fufpi- 
cions, and rcnK)ve apprehenfion. The opimn trade 
alone may probably be much extended, TiS the Com- 
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pany have changed the mode of providing it by con- 
tract : confequcntly removed all temptations to vi- 
tiate the quality of this drug. 

Tirr different fources of trade that will open in the 
courfc of a free communication, with fo populous and 
rich a country, it is impoffible to forefee. It lies in 
the vicinity of Japan, another large empire which 
already receives fome Bengal goods ; but which may 
foou offer a vent for a much larger fupply- North 
America has become one of the beft cuflomers to 
India; and, in the courfe of ages, the infant fettlement 
of Port Jackfon may rife into a market for its pro- 
duce. Cloathing and provifions can be more eafily 
fupplied from Bengal than any other quarter ; and 
according to the natural progrefs of fociety in a coun- 
try fo thinly inhabited, the number of the people may 
rapidly increafe. 

These fources of trade to our India pofTeflions, do 
not exift merely as the fpeculations of vifionarymen: 
they are already opened, and have begun to operate, 
and their increafe is alinoft unavoidable. Nor is it 
eafy to eftimate what may in a Ihort fpace be effected 
by the judicious application of the induftry of fo many 
millions of people. To ftimulate their enterprize, 
and direft it to proper objefts, is the grand purpofe 
to be ever aimed at by a.Britifh government in India; 
hitherto all their efforts have b^Mi repreffed by the 
uncontrouled defpotifm of the native governments. 
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Th£ rapid incicafe of" fliip-biiiluinj; will at chvi- 
evince the progrels which tnulc has ulrcatly iiuulc in 
tho port of Calcutta, and determine the plaufibililv 
of ihofe fpeculaiions relating to its futurL* increafe. 

Before the year 17S0, no effort liad been niade 
by any European to conflrucl fliips in Bengal. Pre- 
vious to that period its maritime trade had been car- 
ried on by fhipping from Bombay, Surat or Pegu ; 
and in the periods previous to our acquifition of ter- 
ritory it had little maritime trade at all j the natives 
never venturing into the open feas. 

Tm: late colonel Watfon in 3 781, launched the 
Nonfuch, a fliip of 5()0 tons burden, and carrying 
32 guns. This veffel was conflrucled for the doubh. 
purpofe of war and ecnnnierce ; here fhe is the firll 
fruits of European induftry, arid (li!l is employed in 
the protection of trade. Bengal now l^'urniflics fhip- 
ping, not only for its own commerce, l>ut fnpplies 
foreigners with that article as a branch (.>f its manu- 
fadures. From the period above mentioned, iill the. 
year 1794, one hundred and fifty-fix fhips andfnows 
have been built, carrying forty thoufand tons. The 
increafe has fince been much more raoid, for lafl vear 
600 country built Ihips, carry^ing 209,000 tons, eih 
tered the port of Calcutta. 

Thf difference^ in point of duration, puts Uic 
c^. ; ''* '' ' - ' ^^i^ntry built fliips beyond all quef • 
t:-' ^ -a European fiiip gocS 
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.:V--: ■Icc:-;', i:: rr.-fe l^jn.- ; \^hib Bombay ihips of 
f^vo ^^^1;;; ^hir 5ge nrc itiil l^t for lea, an J at CllI- 
cb**.';, ti.c .V-.jrilach, .'Trcr rwenty years frrvice, is at 
prdent »:r,-.p!(;ye'! as ? criiilcr ap:ainit rhj enemy. 

Tiii'-r. facrs rvreni :-.o eftablim the propriety of whai 
has frequently been fLiu-gefteil by the rr.oll intelH^^-en!: 
perfon'. ia In«lia. The building r:f (hips of war in this 
cotirr.:*; . fo rr.aiiy :!t leafl: 2-> arc necelTan,- for rhepro- 
teaion f'f trade, and x: -: convcyaiic;^ of troops, would 
certainly be ejected on cafier terms than from Europe. 
The paiTa?«':: ou:. ?.T\i hoinc would be faved ; the no 
ce^lKy of rer.ioving thcni at fhort intervals avoided ; 
and rhe dan^xr to our poiTefilons from the want of 
ir.aritime protection, v.hich they have often fullered, 
.- cjuid no longer be incurred. 

Thk j^reat inrreaf?: of ^rz'.\-z in rhe port of Calcutta, 
rind thefuccef:^ of uhcfhipbuilder^ there, havefiiggefted 
to fome, ideas far more romantic than I have ventur- 
td to exprefs. They have repreientcd this couutry 
as the great refcurce of the Briiifii navy in the event 
of afcarcit} of fnip timber, a cataftrcphe which has 
long been ?;pi;rchendcd. Saul Vrood, after a fhort land- 
carriage from the fpot ro tlie ncarefc navi .-able ftream, 
they affert, cf.uld be eafiiy conveyed to Calcutta, 
along the numerous ri^trs of Pumea, that iflue from 
the Morung hill>, and fall into the Ganges : from 
the vizitr'fi countiv and all the ^orth-wcfl diftricls, 
W\^,-} and Kau! timler r/ight be fupplied by the fame 
r?.':tn<^, to x\v.: d':ck-y::\l. l; Calcutta. Sanguine as 
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luy klcas arc, with ivj^ard to the rd'c 'urccs of India, 
I would not wifh that the llrililli navy, on any eincr- 
jrency fliould be found dcj)endtni I'nr limber on the 
Morun;.;- lorefb.. 

DiXiM-.A inlerel!.-, htr/.evcr, nre involved in the 
increafe of (lii|j])injj;, and cheapnefs of iVcij^ht arifinj.; 
From com|)<'tiiioii, than at iiril may ajjpear. .Sugar, 
cotton, wool, and a variety of co;irfe j^oods, eonld 
be brouj'Jii to the Kunjpean market: at a low freight, 
wliicli are precluded by the hijjh ralet:. Thi?- i'ur- 
iiifliin;^ of theto would animate the indullry, and im- 
pro\e the circumilances of the j^reat body nf tlic: 
pe(>pl«: in Indi:;. The hrfl confe'iiieiice of tliis would 
be to eii;ible tluni to pay a !an»;er revenue, which in 
their p.'ifi Itate of poverty has t(jo frecjUimtly been 
found npprdhve, Ji wcjuld c\v:n allow them to fup- 
port an iriereafed eontiii)utiun wiili greau.r eafe than 
ihiij- pJilVrit burden-, iijiee heav\ taxes are mora 
ca(ily p:iiv! by a wealthy poj)u!;iee, (hun linal! con- 
tribuiinik. by a (larvhij?; muliiiuile. It is not their 
aiiTDuni, but l!je ability <'f the people to pay them, 
tliat rend.i'is idilflinenis either lij.du or cppreflive. 

\Vi KI-: the wliole inhabitants of Kritifli India as 
vve.dihy as ihofe aL home, the extent o{ our com- 
merce would become farguater tlii.n Vvc have form- 
ed .. 1] idea. eJ'. instead of renuitin^.y f^roods for the 
lew Ku:oi){.an.s iff hulia, lo ihr ainuia! amount of 
.'>()0,()\ >(';/. the whole native iki!.au:iaiits would becon:?.. 
cuftomers. 
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It i,s ;ilio^:!;ci- that, the fmall amount of Bridfli ex- 
ports, abc'Wj dated, exceeds the demand ; and that 
metals and woollejis are frequently fold by the Com- 
j^any at a lois. The cloathing of the natives, were 
tlieh* circumftanccs adequate to the expence, v;ould, 
of itfclf, increafe the demand tenfold. Were the 
wealth of the natiws improved, additional cloathing 
would not be their only want : it is far from being 
fo among the rich, with whom utenfils, and hard- 
ware of difi'erent kinds, are in demand as neceffaries 

of lilt. 

T^i.v r tiij :ri\ juulvvjs of the Hindoos reftrain them 
fr.iui tlio u!j (;1 articles wrought by thofe of a difFe- 
r..iit periViiiiion, has, after minute enquiry, been 
r..LinJ unfLipported by fact. It is a maxim of their 
icli;^ion " that all things come pure from the fhop;" 
or in the words of Menu, " the hand of an arlift 
eir.[)luycd in his art, is always pure ; fo is every ven- 
viiblc commodity w-hen expofed to fale." 

TfiAr this is net an obfolete maxim, or of doubt- 
ful authority, but a practical rule, which guides the 
vlaily conduct of all ranks, has been abundantly 
:)rin'eJ : and on application to the Pundits on this 
iubjecl, it v\as declared by them that their facred in- 
j millions inculcate a preference to woollen, becaufe 
by a fmiple expofure to tlie air, it was confidered as 
puriiicd, after being defiled ; whiW^ water is neceflfary 
''O rATvifv other cloth. 

But 
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But the fale of woollens has been controverted on 
the ground, that the drefs of the natives is fimple, 
and that they are bound by the rules of their refpec- 
tive cafts to adhere to a particular mode. 

This is certainly true with the great majority of 
the natives ; but in proportion to their poverty only is 
it true ; and in the fame degree the remark is appli- 
cable to every people. Changes in fafhion, and tafte 
in drefs, are every where confined to the affluent 
claffes of mankind. The opulent Rajah, or Nawab, 
pays little regard in his drefs either to cheapnefs or 
finiplicity : all ranks endeavour to obtain comfortable 
cbathing as far as their means will allow : and after 
all their avidity for money, there is perhaps no people 
more willing to expend their income on drefs. 

Some religious perfons are bound to adhere to a 
particular mode of drefs, but thefc are not among 
the numerous claffes ; and if fome Saniaffes go naked, 
it affords no greater argument againft the vend ^^of 
European cloth in Ijidia, than the particular habit of 
monks or nuns affords againft the fale of cottons in 
Europe. i. 

The fcanty and unvarying drefs of Afiatics, is 
principally to be afcribed to their poverty : this has, 
by a very accurate judge*, been completely proved. 

T© 

* Author of Remarks, &c. 
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To pcrfoiis habituated to obftiTe them, the propofi - 
fion needs Httle proof. It is notorious, that both in 
the rainy and cold feafon, as many individuals pro- 
vide themu-lvcs with the comfort of a blanket to 
wrap thenifelves in, as can afibrd it. Few, in com- 
parifon, arc able to procure even a coarfe Ilindofla- 
nce flannel : were additional branches of labour pro- 
vided for the idle, and more adequate wages paid 
thofe already employed, this ufeful article would be 
found in the property of every individual- 

SupposE then, thai the circumftanccs of fixty 
millions of people were fo far amended, as to admit 
the purchaie of ilannel to the value of one rupee to 
each, the increafed price of that fingle article from 
England, would amount to n^ar eight millions 
iterling. Could we then anticipate a period, when 
the numerous fubjefts of Great Britain in Afui, could 
atiord to Hve in all the comforts, not of opulence, but 
of well paid labourers, farmers and manufacturers ; 
what an advantageous idea would it raife of the 
trade and opulence of a fmall Hland which fumiftied 
a portion of the neceflaries of life to fo vaft a popu- 
lation ? Yet fucb a dream would be realized, if by 
an uniform and fteady proteftion, thefe provinces 
were brought, I will not fay to equal Chir:^ in opu- 
lence, population, and induftry, but to live com- 
fortably in their prefent (late. 

The Britifli government, with all itsyefecl", is i'lu 
preferable to that of China; and were it :.:.jf\bl ' 
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the courfe of human affairs, that it were allowed to 
endure for any thing near to a fnnilar period, why 
may we not indulge the hope of confcquences 
equally beneficial ? or why fhould it be deemed un- 
reafonable to expefl: future attainments in our 
country, which have already been long enjoyed by 
a neighbouring one with far inferior means of ini- 
provement ? 

From Cape Comorin to Delhi, the Britifn havL 
either aftual territorial dominion, or very powerful 
influence : in faft, there is in Ilhidoltan no other in- 
dependent power except the Mahrattas and the Seiks. 
it becomes therefore their peculiar province to ftand 
forth as the guardians of the peace of India. The 
lafl: and moft powerful of its plunderers has lately 
bepn humbled and finally overthrown ; and peace 
has already been enjoyed for feveral years. In the 
ill-confirufted governments of the Mahrattas there 
have been, and may ftill continue, fome internal 
commotions ; thefe however may be lb far retrained 
as not to difturb the general tranquillity. 

Should the peace of India contume to be main- 
tained, there can remain no doubt that induflry and 
population will follow, and that too in the exaft pro- 
portion to the proteftion afforded by thefe three go- 
vernments, extending throogh this extenfivc trad of 
Afia, On every account it becomes the duty of our 
nation to take^the lead in this benevolent and ho- 
nourable work 5 and by difplaying the fuperiority of 

European 
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European fcience, arts, and induftry, to ftimulate thp 
progrefs of the too indolent natives in the career of 
wealth and happinefs. If in thefe laudable attempts 
fhe fail, the difappointment will be lefs painful and 
mortifying than if fhe had mifcarried in the projedis 
or war, or in the enterprifes of unprincipled ambi- 
tion : She will enjoy that confolation, which, after 
his &11, remained to the brave but too afpiring foil, 
of Apollo J 

Magnis iamen excidit ausis. 
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